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PREFACE. 



Etf ea nttne ratio mbv, «f qtuB fieri v^imu»t m /adQ Jitri ti 
commod^ tUbeani, Weber, Pktefiit. ad Corpus Poet. L«t. p. 7. 



Perhaps in no department of anpjent literature has 
a greater number of works appeared, since the revival 
of letters, than in the department of Roman An* 
tiquities. The number of works sufficiently bespeaks 
the importance that has been attached to the subject, 
while the voluminous nature of many of them may be 
considered as an acknowledgment of its extent and 
difficulty. 

The reason of this may be easily discovered. ' The 
character of the Roman writers, like that of the 
nation to which they belong, was preeminently prac- 
tical. Official honours and distinctions were the 
highest objects of ambition even to the literary and the 
philosophical * ; whilst the vast extent of the repub. 
lie and the empire gave unlimited scope to the exer- 
cise of every species of talent. Hence their writings 
are less speculative, less abstract, than those of the 
Greeks: they stand in more immediate connection 
with the interests and the business of every-day life« 

• Ck. de Oratore, i. 45. 
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IV PREFACE. 

And hence their phraseology, their illustrations, are 
more strongly imbued with the peculiarities of their 
government, religion, and popular amusements — with 
the spirit of political controversy and military do- 
mination — with the national predilection for whatever 
could affect the senses on the great theatre of human 
affairs. 

In writers of such a practical character, and so fully 
absorbed in whatever absorbed the national feelings 
and attention, how necessary must an accurate and 
extensive knowledge of their peculiar institutions and 
customs be towards understanding the language and 
the spirit of their writings I The writings of a modern 
author, who devotes himself to the current topics of 
the day, become unintelligible in the course of a 
century ; and that, not because his language has 
become obsolete, but because the allusions to passing 
events, and illustrations, referring to a different state 
of society, demand a greater amount of contempora- 
neous knowledge than can reasonably be expected 
from the bulk of ordinary readers. How much more 
strongly, then, "must this observation apply to writers 
living in a state of society which has completely 
passed away, and which survives only in poetry and 
historical tradition ! If, then, an accurate knowledge 
of the peculiarities of that state of society has been 
restored to us by the combined efforts of scholars 
who have devoted their immediate attention to the 
subject, it remains with us to apply that knowledge, 
and to reap the benefits which their labours were 
intended to bestow. 

The study of Roman Antiquities is; therefore, a 
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separate and independent branch of study. Ab it 
cannot be neglected with impunity, so neitlier can its 
place be supplied by the mere perusal of notes, how- 
ever copious or accurate. Notes on detached passages 
may illustrate the passages to which they refer ; but 
still they do not communicate knowledge in that 
general form which renders it applicable to all pas* 
sages of a similar nature : much less can a multitude 
of insulated notes be combined by the reader, so as 
to give him a systematic view of the subject, and the 
relation which the separate parts bear to the whole. 

In making these remarks, it is not the intention of 
the Author to depreciate the value of notes, or ex- 
aggerate the value of << Roman Antiquities," but to 
show that the province of each is definite and dis- 
tinct. Let the annotator devote himself to the illus« 
tration of the peculiarities 'of his author — to the 
elucidation of historical difficulties and grammatical 
niceties — to points, in fact, that require investigation ; 
and let him not occupy his valuable pages with that 
more general information which is so easily accessible 
in Adam and Lempriere. 

Granting, then, the importance of this branch of 
classical study, it must be a subject of regret to the 
intelligent teacher that he has not hitherto had an op- 
portunity of placing the study of" Roman Antiquities" 
within the reach of the middle classes of schools, 
and the classes more immediateli/ above them. The 
elaborate summary of Dr. Adam cannot adapt itself, 
on account of its size, to the wants of these classes. 
It may be stated, as no vain eulogium on the scholastic 
profession, but as the result of experience, that satis- 
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Yl PREFACE. 

fiictory progress is seldom made in any particular bnmdi 
of study by the more advanced student, if the gronnd* 
work has not been firmly and carefully laid in the 
^^ School.** TTiere are certain elementary difficulties 
in every branch of study, to the mastery of whidi 
scholastic discipline alone is adequate. When the 
reading of the student becomes more mtscellaneom 
and discursive, how much -labour is converted mto 
*< strenuous indolence,'' through a defective acquaint' 
once vnth the very elements of the studies which he 18 
pursuing I 

In the present attempt to supply ti desiderafytm. on 
the subject of Roman Antiquities, the Author has 
adopted the following plan. Two sorts of type have 
been employed in the text. Whatever is of primary 
or elementary importance in the study of Roman An- 
tiquities, will be met with in the larger type; and 
whatever is of a subordinate^ an Slustrative, or a 
difficult nature, is referred to the smaller type ^ 
notes. The larger type is principally intended for 
the convenience of those classes which are com- 
mencing the study of Roman Antiquities ; and, at a 
mor^ advanced stage, the teacher can combine the 
study of the notes, or any portion of them, according 
to his own discretion. The Author does think that, 
in making this necessary distinction, he has consulted 
the convenience both of teacher and pupil, and that 
he has rendered the work capable of being used more 
extensively as a class-book for tuition than it other- 
wise would have been. 

Keeping practical utility steadily in view, the Au- 
thor has appended a series of questions (upwards of 
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iSW' in nuoAier), referring sokfy to the 
contained in the ki^er tjpe. In this^ abo, he has 
'OMsttlted the tenvenieoce of the teacher ; ai it eor 
iftriea him to etaoi the infonnation either in a wriUm 
fefrrk or orally; leaving him at tfberty, at the same 
time» to adopt any other mode which he may deem 
ni(Hre suitaUe. The questions are not constructed 
t^a the sdf'Cmmoming prmcifile» but in sach a man- 
ner as will demand a reasonable amoant of reflection 
on the part of the pupil. 

The tl»«e great objects which the Author has en- 
dea¥oiHed to attain are oampleien€$8t eeomam^ cfiptKM, 
mid praeticai wtUHy. At the first glance, the reader 
may suppose that some sii^ects are omitted which 
form an int^ral portion of Roman Antiquitiesi. Thus, 
for instance, he tob^ not meet with any chapter or 
copters containing a collection of Roman laws, Nour, 
a collection of the Rovian laws would have extended 
to ^Gtty pages; and thus one primary ob|ject, economy 
of ^aoe, would have been defeated. But, then, has 
this branch of Antiquities been omitted or neglected ? 
No. The Author has [expended considerable labour 
in digesting the various laws, and inserting them in 
those parts of the text to which they refer. In this 
.manner he has economised the space, and, at the 
^une titne^ has enabled the pupil to comprehend the 
meaning of the laws full as clearly, by readii^ them 
in juxtapositioift with the corresponding text. 

The {Hrimary ol?|ect of a Manual of Roman An- 
tiquities is to << illustrate the Latin writers, by es^- 
piaining words and phrases, from the rites and customs 
.to which they refer." The Author has, therefore, 
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Vlll PREFACE. 

Steadily adhered to the plan (adopted by Dr. Adam 
and all foreign writers on the subject) of connecting 
the Latin words and phrases immediately with the 
text. He is aware that the removal of these words 
and phrases to the bottom of the page would exhibit 
the text in a more continuous form ; but this would 
deprive the work of no inconsiderable portion of its 
utility. Nay, so thoroughly convinced is he of the 
importance of this juxtaposition, in familiarising the 
pupil with the Latin words and phrases, that he has 
embraced every opportunity of repeating them where- 
ever they could strike the attention of the pupil. 
Again, when the reader is obliged every moment to 
glance from the text to the bottom of the page, 
frequently losing himself amidst a multitude of re- 
ferences and a mass of illegible type, he discovers, at 
the cost of his own experience, that a condmums text 
by no means insures contimums reading. 

In order to render the dates connected with par- 
ticular laws and circumstances somewhat more useful, 
the Author has appended a brief Chronological Table. 
By reference to this chronological table the pupil can 
immediately attach any particular law or circumstance 
to the series of historical events to which it belongs. 
In fact, the author has taken every opportunity of 
connecting the study of Roman history with the study 
of Roman Antiquities. If any difference should be 
observed between the dates assigned in the text and 
the chronological table to particular events, preference 
may be given to the chronological table. 

The Index, which combines the English with the 
Latin, has been constructed with a view to facility of 
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reference. The italic it. indicates that the phrase is 
to be met with in the notes ; and if more than one 
note occurs in the page to which reference is made« 
the letter is also added which distinguishes the note. 
The descriptive matter, occasionally given, defines the 
purport or bearing of the passages referred to, and 
will thus prevent the reader from needlessly consult* 
ing those which are irrelevant to his inquiries. Some 
attention has been also paid to the selection of wood 
engravings ; and it is hoped that they are executed 
with spirit and fidelity. 

With these remarks, and these explanations, the 
Author now submits the work to impartial criticism, 
being confident that he has spared no pains to deserve 
its favourable award. He has laboured throughout to 
verify the accuracy of his statements, and to give to 
the work an interest of unity and connection. Though 
he has diligently perused the writings of others on 
the same subject, yet much has been derived from 
his own reading ; whilst in plan, in combination of 
materials, the present work bears no resemblance to 
any British or foreign work that has hitherto appeared. 
Among the works to which he has been indebted, it 
would be unpardonable not to mention Hoffman's 
Science of Antiquity, Leipsig^ 1835 ; and the valuable 
edition of Dr. Adam's Roman Antiquities, by the 
Rev. J. R. Major, London, 1835.* The other works 
are specified in the text. 

* As far as our knowledge extends, Dr. Adam appears to 
have been the first who took up the subject of Roman Antiquities, 
in a strong practical point of view, as an instrument of classical 
education. Numerous other works had appeared previous to 
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The study of. a work on Roman Antiquities is not 
the study of a day or a week. To the classical 
student it is a neverfailing companion ; it is his 
lexicon rerum, in the same manner as his dictionary is 
his lexieon verbarum. When the student has made 
himself master of Roman Antiquities, he will then 
gee whether the works on this subject <^ might not 
(to use Dr. Adam's words) serve as a kei/ to all the 
dassics.'* 



Dr. Adam's, but none of them had been equally successful in apply- 
ing the study of Roman Antiquities to the illustration of classical 
phraseology. How far the public has sanctioned his mode of 
treating the subject may be deduced from the fact that his work, 
since its first appearance in 1791, has gone through eleven editions, 
the twelfth having appeared in 1835. It was translated into 
German by Meyer / and, notwithstanding the proverbial activity 
of the Germans, in every department of classical literature, the 
fourth edition has appeared, JErlangent 1832, 2 bde. 8vo. It was 
also abridged by the same translator : the sixth edition of the 
abridgment appeared in the same year. The work of Dr. Adam^ 
however, had got into considerable arrear of the present advanced 
state of knowledge, as must be the case of every standard work, 
with a progressing literature. This defect, however, has been 
carefully remedied in the last edition, by the Rev. J. R. Major, 
to which we have alluded. The text has been diligently cor- 
rected in numerous instances. Much information has been 
brought together on points connected with the constitutional 
history of Rome ; and, wherever the Editor had an opportunity 
of imparting interest to the work by more classical and general 
illustrations (for which no man possesses more ample resources), 
he has not neglected it. 
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THX CHAKOB8 IH TBS CRT.— KZOIOKIt.-»OATO.-»KOEAt OE MAA- 

KXT PLACES. — BILLS, BEIDOBS, EOADS. ^ CAMPI. TEMPLES. — 

EASILICJB, CIECI, POETIOOS. AQUEDUCTS. — LXMltS OP THB EM- 

nEX. ITALY. 

Wb learn from history that the city of Rome was 
built by Romulus and Remus (grandsons of the 
Alban king Numitor), in Latium, a district of central 
Italy, not fkr from the mouth of theTiber, in the third 
year of the sixth Olympiad (according to Varro), or 
753 B.C.* At its first origin the city was but of 
small extent, and the Palatine mountain; upon which 
it was built, was sufficient to emb^ure it; whilst the 
number of inhabitants did not quite amount to 4000. 
This older portion of the city was termed cppidum^., 
and the better built portion, superadded to it in later 
times, 'was called urbs^ which afterwards became the 
general designation of Rome. 

* In order .to convert a year of the city, whose number does 
' not exceed 759, into the year before Christ, or vice tfenA, . we 
must subtract the given number from 754, and the remainder 
wiU give us the year b. c. For instance, Carthage and Corinth 
were destroyed a. u. 608, t. «. 754^- 608«* 146 b. p. If the year . 
oi the city be greater than V54, then 7^ must be subtracted from 
it^ and the remainder will give us the year after Christy or a. i\, 
llius, Pompeii and Herculanoim were destroyed- 834 a. Ut,.or ' 
.80A.D. (i,e. 834 — 754B8a) ' 

• ■ • 
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The Cq)itolineb was built upon next after the Pala- 
tine, and in course of time five other hills or eminences 
were included ; and hence the city acquired the well- 
known epithet of the " seren-hilled city" (urbs sepH' 
eollisy septemgemina, cvTaXo<^^). Its first walls were 
very inconsiderable, but were afterwards improved by 
Tarquinius Prisons and Servius Tullius. A space of 
ground was left free from buildings both within and 
without the walls (panuxrium), and those only were 
allowed to enlarge the city (pomcerium proferre) who 
had extended the limits of the empire. This was done 
by Sylla(A.u.c. 674), Augustus (746); some say, also 
by Julius Caesar (720), &c. ; and the last who did it 
was Aurelian. How much more extensive were the 
walls of Honorius and Aurelian than those of Servius 
Tullius may be seen, at once, by consulting a plan of 
Rome.e 

** When Quiriuntf the town of which the Capitoline may be 
considered as the citadel, was united to the more ancient town, the 
two towns agreed to have only one senate, one popular assembly, 
and one king, who was to be chosen alternately by the one people 
out of the other. Henceforward the two nations were named, on 
all solemn occasions, as united, populus Bomanua et Quvrites s 
properly, according to the old Roman usage of combining such 
names by mere juxtaposition, p)/iu/u5 Romanus QuirUesf which, 
Tn later times, was distorted into populus Romanus QuirUium* . By 
this union, Romulus was converted into Qumnusj and Quirium 
probably became that- mysterious Latin name of Rome which 1% 
was forbidden to utter. Niehuhr, History of Rome, vol. i. p. 252. 
In the same manner, Priscus was certainly the name of a people, 
jjust like Cascus, and after the very same manner did it acquire 
the meaning of primitive and old-fashioned ; the Prisci Latird are 
the Frisd et Latini, like populus Romanus Quirites. lb. p. 324. 

^ ** The word pomeerium itself seems properly to denote nothing 
else than a suburb taken into the city, and admitted within the 
range of its auspices. From the statement of Tacitus, that of 
Romulus ran from the Forum Boarium, u e. from the neighbour- 
liDod of the Janus, through the valley of the Circus ; then from 
the Septixonium to below the baths of Trajan; thence, finally, 
perhaps, along the Sacra Via, to the Forum ; here was a swamp 
teaching to the Velabruro.**-— w^i^frK/ir, i« p. 246. 
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Hie most important changes which the dtj uncler- 
wenty and which contributed so much to its enlarge- 
ment, were the following. The first change was 
effected through the conquest and burning of the cicjr 
by the Gauls under Brennus (390 b.c.) ; for the most 
ancient city consisted merdy of thatched cottages 
(castBf tuguria)* Numerous edifices were afterwards 
erected in the reign of Augustus, who boasted *< that 
he found the city of brick (kUeritiam) but led it of mar- 
ble ; '* and, also^ after the burning of the city under 
Nero. During these two latter periods the enlargement 
and beautifying of tlie city made its roost rapid pro- 
gress ; and it was still further improved under the 
succeeding emperors down to the reign of Honorius- 
During his reign the city was plundered and laid waste 
by the Goths under Alaric (410 a. d.) ; but this devas- 
tation was, in a great measure, repaired by Theodoric 
Nevertheless it had lost much of its ancient magnifi* 
cence ; and it suffered still more severely from the 
destroying hands of the Gothic king Totila (547 a. d.)» 
and continued to languish and decline during what 
are termed the middle ages. 

In the most flourishing period of Rome, from the 
decline of the republican to the commencement of the 
monarchical form of government, the population of the 
city was very great ; die number «f citizens might, 
without exaggeration, be estimated at 300,000 ; whilst 
the number of all the inhabitants might be reckoned 
firom 2,000,000 to 2,500,000. Ancient Rome was 
originally divided into four, and from the time of 
Augustus into fourteen, districts (reffianee); andtiiis 
latter division is generally adopted by topographers 
for .the sake of convenience. The names of these dis- 
tricts are: — Porta Capena, CoditnonHumy Isis ei 
SerapU v. MonetOj Templum pacts v. Vm Saera^ 
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JSsqteHina cum turri et coUe VimincUi, Alia SemUa^ 
Via lata, Forum Homanum^ Circus FlaminiuSy Polar 
Hum, Circus maximus, . Piscina publica, AvenHnuSy 
Trans Tiberim, 

Amongst the gates of Rome, which originally were 
only four in number, but in the time of Pliny amounted 
to S7» and in the reign of Justinian only to 14, the 
most celebrated were the porta Carmentalis ^y through 
which the Fabii went who fell at Cremera (hence 
termed Scelerata) ; the porta Collina, through which 
the Gauls entered Rome, and to which Hannibal rode 
up and threw a spear within the city ; the Trigeminal 
through which the three Horatii passed ; the Tiburtinciy 
Ccelimontanaf Triumphalis, Latina, Capena, OstiensiSy 
and the Flaminia, through which the Flaminian road 
passed, leading to Ariminum and Aquileia. 

''All the Roman gates bad two arches (jani), one for such as 
were going out of the city, and the other for such as were coming 
in : each kept to his right hand, and no Roman, whose mind was 
swayed by the faitli of bis ancestors, went out of the city by this 
gate : — " Carmenti port€B dextro via proxima Jano est : Ire per 
hanc noli quisquis es: omen habet*** Ov. Fast. ii. 201. Into the 
town, through the other arch, every person came without scruple ; 
as we see by the procession in the second Punic war. Livy, xxyii. 
3^. This gate, from a certain religious notion, was never shut. 
Jfieb. ii. 195. 291. 

Amongst the markets or public places (fora), of 
which there were nineteen in number, we may par- 
ticularly remark the Forum JRomanum v. magnumy 
instituted by Romulus, 705 ft. in length, and 470 fl. 
in width. Here the popular assemblies were held, justice 
administered, and public business transacted.^ It was 
surrounded with porticos and shops, chiefly occupied 
by bankers {argenJta/rix)\ and hence the phrases inforo 
versariy to trade ; fidem deforo toUere, to destroy public 
credit ; foro cedere, to become bankrupt. 

* Augustus erected a gilt pillar in the forum (milliarium an- 
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reum)t where all the military wayt tenniiMitcd. The im]ca» bcnv- 
ever, were not reckoned from it, but from the gatet of the city. 
They were marked on stones; hence ad teriium lapidem, thiit 
miles firom the city. Notwithstanding the eicellence and dura* 
bility of the Roman roads (jmblica vur, in opposition to the pri^ 
vaUBf agraruB y. vicinalest gttia ad agros et vicos ducunt), yet the 
streets of Rome were, for a long period, only partially provided 
with pavement, and were entirely destitute of any separate path 
for the convenience of pedestrians, unless where that deficiency 
was supplied by the porticos in the front of the bouses. 

As the public courts (bcuilica) were also buOt around 
this open space, hence, in foro esse^ to be engaged in 
public business, fori tabes, the rage of litigation, m 
aiieno foro litigare, to follow a business one does not 
understand; and hence we make use of the phrase, 
forensic eloquencey to express the eloquence of pleaders 
or barristers, f We may also mention the Forum 
Casarisy Auffusti [the third, hence triafora, Ov. Trist. 
iii. 12. 24.] NenxBy Trajani, and that there were 
market places for the sale of particular commodities, as 
the Forum Bocarium for the sale of cows and oxen; 
the olitorium for the sale of green groceries ; the Ma- 
ceUum, piscarium, &c. The forum Romanum was 
sometimes covered with awnings (vela v. velaria). — 
BurtorCs ArUiq. of Homey i. p. 207. 

^ In the forum there was a pillar {columna Mania) erected in 
honour of C. Msenius. After his victory over the Antiates (▲. u. 
417;, he attached the brazen beaks of their ships to the trUmng 
or pulpit in the Ibrum, which was consequently termed rottra' 
Hence, in rostra ascendere, to mount the tribune ; in roairis dicere, 
to speak from it. Near the rostra stood a statue of Marsyas, 
erected in order to deter unjust litigants ; for having challenged 
Apollo at singing, and being vanquished, be was flayed alive. 
Liv. xxxviii. 13. Ov. Fast* vi. 707. 

The seven hills ^ upon which the city was built, were 
as follows : — the Mons PakUinuSy upon which was built 
the residence of the Emperors (palatitm), and the 
golden house of Nero ; CapitoUnuSy upon which the 
edifice of the capitol was built, containing three tem- 
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pies or chapels (4gdes v. delubrd) sacred to Minervat 
Jupiter, and Juno ; ColUs AvenHmu, bearing also the 
names of Murcius^ CoUis DiaruBy and Eemomus ; 
Quirinalisy so called from a temple of Romulus ( Qui" 
winus) ; Caliu9, afterwards the'Lateran, and long the 
residence of the popes; VtminaUst from the thickets of 
osiers ( Viminetay which grew there ; and the Esqui" 
linusy containing the temple of Juno Laicina. The 
Vatican mount, not included amongst the seven, ia 
now the principal place in Rome, containing the Pope's 
palace, St. Peter's church (Basilica VaHcana), and 
the celebrated Vatican library, the richest in the 
world. 

^ On the Septimtmtiumf a festival celebrated in December, 
and preserving the remembrance of a time mrhen the Ci^>itoline, 
Quirinal, and Viminal hills were not yet incorporated virith Rome, 
see Nieb, i. p. 334. 

Amongst the bridges over the Tiber, which flows 
into the city on the northern side, the most familiar 
are the Pons Milvius, JElius^ AureUus^ FahriciuSy 
Cestius, Palatinus v. Senatoritis, of which some arches 
are still standing, and the Pons ^milius v. Sublicita, 
so called because first made of wood (from sublictBy 
stakes), but afterwards of stone by iBmilius Paulus. 

This was the first bridge ever constructed in Rome, 
and was the work of Ancus Martins, the fourth king. 
It was here that Horatius Codes withstood the army 
of Porsena till the bridge was broken down biehind 
him. Bridges were the usual resort of beggars ; so 
Juvenal, speaking of a miser's fare (xiv. 134?.), says, 
InviUxtus ad hcec aliquis deponU negaret. 

There were thirty-one public roads (vub pubKca v, 
militares ^) leading out of Rome ; the Via S€U!ra, Appia 
paved with the hardest flint (regina viarum, Stat. 
Sylv.)» j^milioy Valeria^ Plaminia, &c. The principal 
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Streets in the city were also termed via ; and the rows 
of houses cm both sides of them, separated from each 
other by smaller streets and thoroughfares, were called 
rtct, of which there were 424 in number. They had 
alsd particular names, as, for instance, the Vicus cUbuif 
JugariuSy lanarius, Tiburtinus, Jutumis, Minerva^ 
&c. The large open places for the holding of public 
assemblies, the exhibition of gladiatorial games, were 
termed campiy and amounted to ] 9 in number. The 
comkia were held in the Ccunpus Martins, for the elec- 
tion of magistrates; hence, nota campi is used for 
a repulse, and Lucan makes use of venaUs campus 
(i. 180.) to express the votes that might be bought 
for money. Places for exercise were chiefly situated 
in the Campus Martiusy to which the poets and orators 
make frequent allusions ; Uttissimus dicendi campus, a 
large field for speaking. — Cic. Off. i. 1 8. 

^ Though the Romans borrowed most of their knowledge of the 
earth from the Greeks, yet, without contemplating the improve- 
ment of geography as a science, they have contributed as much as 
the Greeks to our instruction in this department, by tlteir road- 
books (Uineraria adnotata) and road- maps (itineraria picta) . These 
books either contained the distance of single places, marked out 
those where the imperial posts were stationed (mutationeM), or, 
besides giving the distance of the places along the road, they con- 
tained marks or representations by which it might be distinguished 
whether the place was a capital town, a garrison, or a colony. 
They also distinguished the mountains and rivers which inter- 
sected the provinces, as well as the barbarian nations which dwelt 
on the confines of the empire. To the class of Itineraria adnotata 
belong the Itineraria duo Antonini, Provinciarum Romananim 
UbeUta, Itinerarium Hierosoli/mitanum* Of the itineraria picta 
the only one now extant is the TabtUa Peutingerania, Cboro- 
graphy gained in accuracy by the geometrical survey which was 
commenced under Caesar, and terminated under Augustus, who 
prosecuted statistics in order to acquire a proper knowledge of the 
resources of the empire: breviarium imperiL (Plin. U. N. iii. S. 
Suet. Oct. 101.) From the goodness of the roads, &c. travelling 
was performed very expeditiously. '* Cssarius, a magistrate of 
rank, in the reign of Theodosius, went post from Antioch to Con- 
stantinople. He began his journey at night, was in Cappadocia, 
165 miles from Antioch, the ensuing evening, and arrived at Con- 
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atantioople the sixth day, about noon ; the whole distance being 
725 Roman or 665 English miles.*' {GiHon, ch. ii.) Courier! 
wore a white feather (Mart' x. 3.) when they brou^t good news, 
and a black one (fumosa penria, Stat. SyW.) when the news was 
bad. 

Amongst the public buildings of ancient Rome^ the 
Capitol was one of the oldest and most magnificent, 
being commenced by Tarquinius Priscus, and continu- 
ally enlarged and beautified in afler-times. i The very 
gilding of it by Domitian is said to have cost 12,000 
talents, i. e. 1,976>250/. The ascent to the capitol 
from the forum was by 100 steps supported by 100 
pillars. 

' The capitol was coasecrated by Horatius (Lm, ii. 8.) on the 
ides of September, which formed the commencement of an era, 
for keeping account of which a nail was driven in there on the 
same day of every year. (Nieb, L p. 438.) We have stated that 
the capitol contained three chapels {eedes, cella) or temples. That 
of Jupiter was in the middle ; hence he is called Medid qtd s&iet 
iede Deus. {Ov. Pont. iv. 9. 32.) The temple of Minerva was 
on the right; whence she is said to have obtained the honours 
next to Jupiter (proximos — occupavU Pallas honores, Hor. Od. 
i. 12. 19.); and the temple of Juno was on the left. " The 
Gapitoline hill had two summits, distinguished formerly by the 
terms arx and CapitoUum; and in the space between these two 
summits (Intermontium) was the spot where Romulus opened the 
Asylum.'* — Burton's Antiq. i. p. 108. 116. 

Tliere were more than 400 temples inRome ; amongst 
which we may mention the Pantheon, dedicated, as 
the name imports, to all the gods; the temple of 
Apolio, containing a public library, and much fre- 
quented by authors, particularly poets, who recited 
their verses, and rhetoricians, who read their declama- 
tions (commissioneSf because the poets and orators were 
said committif committere opera, to be matched or con- 
trasted) ; the temple of Janus, shut in the time of 
peace and open in the time of war (index pads et 
belli) k ; the temple of Mars the Avenger (ukor), 
built by Augustus, and in which were suspended the 
standards taken from Crassus by the Parthians, but 
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afterwards restored by Phraates, the Pkuthian Idng^ to 
AugoBtus, along with the captives. We may also men- 
tion the temples of Peace, Concord, of ManlyFortune, 
of Venus and Rome, and of Minerva Medica* 

^ It may tend to impress us with a juster notion c^ the military 
genius of the Romans, by obsenring that the temple of Janus was 
only shut during the long reign of Numa ; secondly (a. u. 519), 
upon the conclusion of the first Punic war ; thirdly, by Augustus 
(725) ; and twice more by the same emperor (729) ; and again 
about the time of our Saviour's birth ; then by Nero (SI I) ; after- 
wards by Vespasian (824) ; and lastly by Constantius, when, 
upon Magnentius*8 death, he was left sole possessor of the em- 
pire (1105). Vide Cataubon, Not. ad Svei* Aug^t cap. 2S. 
When the two cities (Qiortum and Roma) were united on terms 
of equality, they built the double Janus (fti^ront, Hcep$) on the 
road leading from the Quirinal to the FaJatium, with a door 
looking towards each city Tsee p. 2«), as the gate of the double 
barrier M'hich separated their liberties. — .A^i^. i. p. 250. 

The sacred groves (luci) amounted to 88, and 
for the most part were included within the walb of 
the city. The Cutub were made use of not only as 
places of assembly for the senate, but also for religious 
purposes: Curia Romano^ vetut, ffostilia, vaUentiSf 
&c. The B(uiUe<By of which there were 14 in number, 
were buildings of great beauty, appropriated for the 
meetings of the'senate, for the administration of justice, 
and the transaction of other public business : — JBasiUca 
vetuSf ^milii PauUiy ConstatUiniana, SiciniOj JuUOf 
&C. Very considerable, too, were the buildings for 
public bathing (^Therm{B)y particularly in the time of 
the Emperors ; as the TkemuB CommodiancRy SeverianOf 
IW, Trq;antf Diocletian^ Caracalla. i These latter 
were most distinguished by their beauty and size ; the 
baths (balnea, as contradistinguished from the imperial 
ihemuBy) were far more numerous, but of less import- 
ance. 

* The length of the Therma of Caracalla was 1840 feet; its 
breadth 1476 feet. At each end were two temples, one to Apollcv 
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and another to iBaculapiot, as the genii Ivttlarei.'—^" In the prio- 
cipal building hctc, in the first place, a grand drcular veitibuls 
vith four halls gn each dde, for cold, tepid, warm, and steam 
balhaj in the centre was an imnwnse square for exercise wban 
tlie weather iras unfavourable ; bejond it, a great hall, vhera 
1600 marble seala were placed for Ibe convenience of the bathers; 
at each end of this hall were Hbrariei." — ■' The whole waa 
bounded by a vast portico opening into twdra (Vilru*. .5. II. £.), 
or spacious halla, where poets declaiiued and philosophers gave 
lectures." (EtiHace'i Ctaisical Tour, i. p. 395,] These recit- 
ations, in Ihe absence of literary jouinali, were aloiost the only 
means by which atteotion could be altracled to a work, or the 
reading world be prepared to give it a &vourab1e reception on it* 
first appearance. (Mania'iVermiachleAiifiilte,f.279.) Yetitcan- 
not be denied that tliis system had an unfavourable influence upon 
literature, bjr substituting a brilliant and declamatory style for on* 
reposing upon Ihe truth of nature, displaying vigour and fidelity 
raiher than exaggerated ornament. 

The CHrci were buildings appropriated for the cele- 
bration of the public games, amounting to nine in 
number ; the most important was the Grtmt Maxinmt, 
capable of containing, according to Pliny, 250,000 
spectators. Similar to them were the stadia, MppO' 
dromi (for contests in running or racing), but of less 
size antl impiwtance. The theatres were made use of 
fi)t the enacting of plays and the contests of artists : 
the theatres of Pompey, Balbus, and Marcellus (^ia 
theatra') are tiie most celebrated. Gladiatwial games 
were exhibited in the amphitheatres ; the largest of 
which was the Cotosieum, built by Vespasian, and ca- 
pable of accommodating 87,000 spectators. In the 
Odea, spacious buildings adorned with statues and 
musical contests took place, and poems were 
., after the manner of the Greeks. Those built 
nitian and Trajan are the most worthy of notice. 
ZdM^t were schools for exercise in fencing,, wrest- 
irowbg the quott (diteui) ; amongst which the 
magma, malutinut, Daeicut, and ^miliwt are 
ist familiar. They were also termed Palettrm, 
via, Xjftti (places fw exercising the Aihlettt 
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and Peifitfntfiaftey wbo both wrestled and boxed, wS9 
x^aro^ L e. omnibus viribus)f and were chiefly situated 
in the Ccat^Mts MarHua, TheNammiMm were places 
for the exhibition of naval engagements ; and lastly, 
there were great public buildings, called Nymphaaf 
adorned with statues of the Nymphs, and abounding 
with fountains and waterfalls. 

The porticos or colcmnades {portkui^ o^dou), con- 
sisting of a series of pillars separated from each other 
by greater or less intervals (itUercolwimiu) which were 
sometimes filled with statues, were very numerous hi 
Rome. They were generally annexed to other public 
edifices, from which they derived their names; as 
Particus CancartU^Bf ApoiUniSf Quhim; and also some- 
times from their builders, as Particui Pomjma^ Livia^ 
&C. They served, at the same time, for protection 
against the sun and rain, and here authors recited their 
works™, and philosophers used to dispute. Hence 
Zeno's disciples were called iSStoicf, because their master 
taught in a portico (<rT%a) at Athens; so Chrytippi 
porticus, the school of Chrysippus, ffor. SaL iL 3. 44. 
The most splendid portico was that attached to the 
temple of ApoUo on the Palatine, supported by pillars 
of Numidian marble, enlivened with exquisite paintings 
and statues, and emblazoned with brass and gold. It 
enclosed the library and temple of Apollo, so often 
alluded to by the writers of the Augustan age. The 
greatest portico extended to a mile in length (hence 
termed MilUaria). 

^ Hence Juyentl speaks of the pillars being shattered by these 
assiduous Tociferators : — 



" Convulsaque marmora clamant 



Semper et oidduo rupta teOare cohtmfUf,*' (L 18.) 

The triumphal arches (arctu tnumphaks)^ of which 
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there were about 36, were for the most part very mag- 
nificenty especially those of Nero, Trajan, Titus (com- 
memorating the destruction of Jerusalem), Septimius 
Severus, and Constantine. Single pillars (coltannai) 
were also erected in commemoration of remarkable 
victories or persons, and surrounded with figures in 
bas-relief; thus we have the columns of Duilius, 
Trajan, Antoninus, &c« ° Very lofty obelisks were 
transported from Egypt to Rome by Augustus, Caligula, 
Confitantius IL, and others ; the loftiest of which is 
that in front of St. John Lateran (132 feet high), one 
solid piece of red granite, covered with hieroglyphics. 
There were innumerable statues too, not only in the 
temples of the gods, but also to be met with in many 
public places in and about the great buildings ; amongst 
which there were no less than 80 of colossal size. 

" The foot of a column is called the base {basis) ; the part of a 
column on which it stands is called its pedestal [slylobeUes v.-to) ; 
the top, its chapiter or capital (epistylium, caput v. capitulum) ; 
and the straight part its shaft {scapusj, — Pope Sextus V. caused 
the statue of St. Peter to be erected on Trajan *s pillar, and of 
Paul on that of Antoninus. The inscription on this latter pillar 
i$ modem and erroneous ; and it is now universally agreed that 
the pillar was erected to Marcus Aurelius by the senate. The 
pillar (as appears from an ancient inscription found near the 
place) was called cerUenaria, The bas-reliefs are entirely devoted 
to the exploits of M. Aurelius. {Burton's Antiq, i. p. 198.) The 
insignificant idle persons (turba firensis) who loitered about the 
pillars, the Rostra, and courts of justice, were called Columnariif 
Shtbrottranif SubbasiUcariu 

Amongst the wonders of Rome, we may also mention 
its aqueductSf built at prodigious expense, carried 
through rocks and mountains and over vallies, supported 
on stone or brick arches. There were 14 greater ones, 
of which the aqua Appia, Marciay virgoy Claudia Sep^ 
timiay and AhieHna are the most familiar. Some were 
above 60 miles in length ; as, for instance, the new 
Anio (e^ miles and 700 paces). Of this 49 miles, 200 
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paces consisted of ft subterranean stream^ and 9 miles 
400 paces were above ground^ of which last the higher 
part consisted cff a conduit^ buOt by opening up the 
surface of the ground (subttnictio)^ and a continued 
series of arches (ofvtMtfMmi^pMf). When all the aque* 
ducts were in operation, the quantity of water must 
have amounted to 50,000»000 cubic feet. • There were 
also smaller reservoirs or laeui adorned with statues 
and other ornaments of sculpture. 

^ The person who examined the height from which water might 
be brought was called Libratort and the instrument, which he made 
use oi. Aquaria libra ; hence, Omnet aqua divend m urbem SbrA 
peneraufUi they all come from a different height or leveL (Froniku 
L 18.) 



Of similar costliness and durability of structure 
the sewers (^Cloacai) for canying off the impurities of 
the city into the Tiber ; the largest of which was the 
Cloaca Maxima^ the work of Tarquinius Superbus. 
Pliny calls them ' operum omnium didu maximum* 
(xxxvi. 13.); the city by means of them being navigable 
underneath. Amcmgst the sepulchral monuments 
erected with great magnificence, we may mention the 
Mmuoleum of Augustus, pyramidally shaped, with two 
Egyptian obelisks at the entrance of the vault— and 
the Moles Hadrian^ the ** noblest sepulchral edifice 
ever erected." 

The number of private buildings (which were call- 
ed domus when contiguous to one another and insula 
when they stood alcme or when many buildings be- 
longing to the same prqnietorP were connected with 
each other but separated from the rest) was esti- 
mated in the most flourishing period at more than 
48,000. Amcmgst them were very magnificent build- 
ings built partially of marble and adorned with statues 
and porticos. The palaces of Julius Csesar, Mamurra, 
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Junius Verus, Cicero» and Augustus, the aurea domui 
of Nero, the palaces of Licinius Crassus, AquiliuSi 
Catulus, ^milius Scaurus, Trajan, Hadrian, &c are 
especially worthy of notice. — The country houses 
(vUUb) of the Romans were also very beautifU build- 
ings, especially the vUUb urbatue or pratoria, to which 
were superadded all the beauties of horticulture. 4 In 
this respect the villas of Lucullus, Augustus, Maece- 
nas, Hadrian, &c. were the most considerable. The 
gardens at Rome, most frequently mentioned in the 
classics, are the harti Cessans^ LucuUiy Nenmis, Pom' 
peiii Sallustiif Seneca, &c. 

f VonUntu, in oppontion to InquilinuSt a tenant, occupier, or 
lodger : — At vero te inquUino, non enim domino personabant 
omnia, Cic, Phil' ii* 41. — InquUini privatarum aedium atque 
innUarttfn, Suet Nero, 44. 

4 The bay of Baiae is lined with ruins, the remains of the villas 
and baths of the Romans, and fully exemplifies the taste for en- 
croaching on the sea, alluded to by Horace : — - Conlracta pisces 
aquora sentiunt Jactis in aUum moUbus* (iii. Od. i. 33.) 

All this varied magnificence was a necessary con** 
sequence of those great and numerous conquests by 
which Rome had subjected to itself the greatest 
portion of the then known world. The territory of 
Romulus scarcely extended at first 6,000 paces from 
the city; it was enlarged however by himself and 
the succeeding kings. But during the period of the 
republic the Roman empire extended itself over so 
many provinces, that in the reign of Augustus it was 
bounded to the east by the Euphrates, to the south by 
the cataracts of the Nile, the deserts of Africa and 
Mount Atlas, to the west by the Atlantic Ocean, and 
to the north by the Rhine and the Danube. Under 
some of the succeeding emperors these limits were 
pushed still further. 

In AsiOf the countries subject to the Roman 
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dominion were: Cokhis, Iberia^ Albania, PontuSy 
Annenia, Syria, Arabia, Palestine, the Bosporus, Cap- 
padocia, Galatia, Bithynia, Cilicia, Pamphylia, Lydia» 
and in general all Asia Minor : — in Africa^ Eg3rpt, Cy- 
renaica, Marmarica, Gstulia, Africa proper, Namidia, 
and Mauritania; and in Europe^ Italy' Spain, Gaul, 
the Alps, Rhsetium, Noricuni, Illyria, Macedonia, 
Epirus, Greece, Thracia, Msesia, Dada, Ptononia, 
and Britain. << The whole extent of the Mediterranean 
sea, its coasts, and its islands were comprised within 
the Roman dominions." ^ We may observe that the 
empire was above 2,000 miles in breadth, from the 
wall of Antoninus and the northern limits of Dacia to 
Mount Atlas and the tropic of Cancer; that it ex- 
tended in length more than 3,000 miles, from the 
Western Ocean to the Euphrates ; that it was situated 
in the finest part of the temperate zone, between the 
twenty-fourth and fifly-sixth degrees ; that it was sup- 
posed to contain above 1,600,000 square miles, for 
the most part fertile and well-cultivated land ; and, as 
far as we can gather from ancient sources, it contained 
a population of about 120 millions.'* (^Gibbofh vol. i. 
c. i.) 

' " Italy originally was the peninsula which is bounded by the 
isthmus, only twenty miles in breadth, between the Scylletic and 
Napetine Gulf; the southernmost part of what was afterwards 
called Bruttium (the modem Calabria). This is on the authority 
of Antiochus of Syracuse, the contemporary of Herodotus, or 
probably younger, for he closed his Sicilian History with the year 
S31 — OL 89, 2. — Half a century before the Marsic war, Polybius 
uses the name of Italy in the widest extent, ase raching to the 
Alps, comprising Cisalpine Gaul and Venetia, only, perhaps, 
leaving out the Italian half of Yenetia." — Niebuhr, i. p. 13. tqq* 
The more ancient Greeks, who had but an obscure knowledge of 
it, gave it the general name of Heaperia (or western-land) ; a term 
which they afterwards applied to Spain. As tliey became better 
acquainted with it, distinct names were applied to different divi- 
sions. Thus, the southern division was termed lajtygia and 
Ombrica, the central Amonia or Optca, and the more northern 
Tyrrhenia or Tt/rsenia. In later times, the whole country was 
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called by the poets &i^mia — but at an earlier period the name 
corresponds to what was subsequently termed Latium. (Virg, 
JEn. viii. SI. tqq.) Italy when taken in its full extent was 
divided into three portions : •— 1. GidUa Cisalpina, cUeriot (hither 
Gaul), or togata, because the inhabitants were admitted to the 
rights of Roman citizenship and wore the Togch iu opposition to 
Gallia Transalpma or Comata (the inhabitants of this division 
wearing long hair). 2. ItaUa Media s. Propria, Central Italy. S. 
Greecia Magna s. mqjor, first inhabited by Greek colonies. 

It was not without reason therefore that the Romans 
were called rerum Domini, and Rome Itue orhis terra- 
rum atque arse omnium gentium; Caput orhis terrarum; 
Maxima rerum; Urhs etema, &c. <' Although the cir- 
cumference of Rome was not so large as at present 
(13 miles now, says Burton, Topog, i. 75.)]the suburbs 
were prodigiouly extended (expatiantia tecta multas 
addidere urhesy Plin. H. N. iii.) ; Italy, being filled 
with villas, was properly the garden of Rome ; the la- 
bourers were in Sicily, in Africa, in Egjrpt, and the 
gardeners in Italy ; whilst nearly all the lands were cul- 
tivated by the slaves of the Roman citizens, (ilfon- 
tesquieu, p. 164.) 
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CHAPTER IL 

RBLIOION OF THl ROMANS. 



TBS Dn COV8KVTB8, SSLECTf, ITC.— TSMFLKS.— ALXABt.— FKIUM* 
rOMTiriX MAXIMUS. — AUOUKS. TAKING OF AUSflCBS. 



The religion • of the Romans — which embraces a 
priesthood, festivals, sacrifices, and other sacred rites, 
(the most important of whidi are Auspices and Augu- 
ries), has quite a peculiar character. The reasons of 
this must be sought for in the great dependence of 
Rome upon the Tuscans and other people in these 
matters, as well as in the peculiar political principles 
of the Romans. MuUer Etnuker^ ii. p. 2. 6. seqq. 

* Reiigio is frequently used in the sense of moral purity— con- 
icience or a sense of religious obligation ; thus reiigio qfflcHt vila / 
traherein reUgumemi religione obstringertt to impose a religious 
obligation upon any one. Religiones in the plural number is used 
for Uie various regulations and usages appertaining to the worship 
of the Gods. As the Patricians alone bad the jim ampidi, religion 
became a powerful engine of state-policy in their hands. 

Even at the very foundation of Rome, the establish- 
ment of a popular religion was a principal object with 
Romulus, and a means of infusing unity and peace 
into the heterogeneous mass (avyyCKvltq as the Greeks 
termed them) by which the city was first inhabited* 
This too was a special object of the regulations of his 
successor Numa, who must be considered as the in- 
stitutor of many religious ceremonies, borrowed partly 
from the Greeks and Etrurians.^ His alleged inter- 
course and *< communings*' with a supernatural Being 
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—the Nymph Egeria — gave greater credit and import- 
ance to his institutions ; whilst the groundwork of the 
system was still adhered to in later times. As philo- 
sophy and intelligence became more generally diffused 
amongst the Romans, the religious notions of the en- 
lightened portion became purer ; but this portion was 
inconsiderable in number, and the great mass were 
led in their original superstition. 

** Hence Livy, speaking of Ccsre a town of Etruria, calls it 
Sacrarium jntpuU Romani, tUvertorium sacerdotum ac receptacudunt 
tacrorum. Hence some have derived the word Caremonuei Encyc. 
Metropol. « Carimonia (so written in two inscriptions, Manut. 
Ortkogr, p. 124. sq. Cellar. Orth, p. 196.) The derivation from 
Caere is too modem (Fa/. Max. i. 1. 10. Fesius ▼• derimoniam); 
and Cerimonia may be more properly derived from the antiquated 
c«rtM, holy, sttcred — cennmanus, Festus, v. Matrem MattUam,** 
(Ramshorn, 220.) 

A minute account of the different Gods whom they 
worshipped belongs indeed to the department of 
mythology ; and we therefore only remark the pecu- 
liar division of the Gods into superior « and inferior 
(decs majorum etminorum gentium), which the Romans 
adopted in allusion to the division of senators. The 
first again, which were usually termed by the Romans 
dii tnagnif were divided into two classes : — Consentes 
(a consensu, because admitted to the council of Jove), 
namely, Jupiter, Neptune, Mars, Vulcan, Mercury, 
Apollo, Juno, Vesta, Ceres, Minerva, Venus, Diana; 
and SelecH, viz. Saturn, Janus, Genius, Sol, OrcuSy 
Liber, Rhea, and Luna. 

^ Jupiter (Zcvf iror^p, voc. ZcG Tfirtp) bears the several epithets 
of Feretrius (afiriendo), Elicius (Ov. Fast. ui. 327. )» CajntoUnus, 
TonarUf Stator, &c. Sub Jovefi-igido v. sub dio, in the open air. In- 
columi Jove, the capitol being safe (JSTor. Od. iii. 5. 12.), — Jupiter 
CapUolinus being ihe proper national deity of the Romans. Juno 
bears the samaroes of jn-onUba (presiding over marriage), Ludna 
(over child-birth), Monela (a monendo, Cic. Div. i. 45.). Minerva 
is called ArmipHtens, Tritonia, Attica v. Cecropia (Athens being 
dedicated to her), Parlhifnos (mtacta, or virgin ; hence the Partbe^ 
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ncH at Athens). She was invoked by erery artisti and particularly 
by such as worked in wool, embroidery, paintiog, and sculpture ; 
hence tenuis Minerva (Virg. JSn. Tiii. 409. )» spinning and wcaT* 
ing which bring but snull profit : invitd Miwnvd, against the bent 
of natural genius. Venus is called C^therSa (from the isle of 
Cythera), Ericyna (worshipped at Mount Eryx in Sicily), Poptnot 
Cyprioj Cnidia, &c. (from the names of plaoes,) Marina (emcrg* 
ing at first from the sea-water oyaSvofiini), Genitrix \ mother of tha 
Jub'an family). Mercury bears the title of CyOeniui (from 
Cylkne an Arcadian mountain). The *' beardless Apollo** with 
long hair {mtonsta et crinituM) is called Cynihius, PylkiuM, &c« ; 
and Diana bears the epithets of dnMi triformit, Ludina, &c. 

The 2>tt nUnorum ffenihtm were alio termed Indi* 
geteSf adscripHHif Semidei^ and were heroes or men 
that had been deified for their virtue and merits ; whibt 
amongst these, it was customary to distinguish the 
Deos piebeios v. Semones, i. e. semihamineSf as of in« 
ferior rank. To this second class also belonged the 
Virtues and Vices which the Romans personified-^all 
the symbolical and allegorical deities as well as the 
dii peregrini^^ such as the Egyptian, &c — the DH 
Penates et Lares S which presided over households and 
families — the Parcce (ires lanifioB pueUai), who de. 
termined the life of mortals by spinning : — grave tardas 
Encpectare colos (Juv. xiv. 248.) in reference to long- 
lived people. 

' The Romans permitted foreigners to worship their own Gods 
even in Rome ; but no new Deities could be introduced into Rome 
without the permission of the senate ; otherwise the individual in- 
curred puni^ment. (Xiv. iv, 90.) 

' The hearth was particularly sacred to the Lares, and here small 
waxen images of them were placed along with a dog. Under these 
images the Roman families wcMrshipped their deceased ancestors ; 
if the family was reigning, their Lares were worshipped by the 
state, as those of Julius Csesar. There were also public Lares .* 
for the country people, as Sihanus, for the roads (Lares viales)f 
for the cross streets (compitales), for the cities (urbani), as protect- 
ing Deities. Voss on Virg, Eel, i. 7. 44. Hemdvrf on Hor. 
Serm, L 5. 66. Est species dmmonum, animus humanus emeritii 
stipentUis, vita corpori sua alywans; hunc vetere Latind UnguA re» 
perio Lemurem dtctiiatum* Hence we have Lar (Appulei. de 
Deo Socratis, 688. p. 152. ed. Bosscha). Orid (^Fast, t. 479.) 
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deriTes Lemuria from the Remuria instituted to appease the manes 
of Remus by bis brother. The Penates were private Gods which 
every family selected for their protecting Deities. These were for 
the most part of divine origin, while the Lares were only deified 
men ; the Penates (frompenus the store-room), were worshipped 
only in the Atrivm or the innermost part of the house (m tm- 
pluvio) : the Lares on the hearth— also in the public ways — in the 
camp, or by sea. There were also Penates PvbUch under whose 
protection were placed the city and the capitol. {^Cf, Voss on Virg, 
Cfeorg. i. 498.) Jupiter, Juno, Minerva, Vesta, and Mercury, 
were considered as such. The Romans looked upon the Genius 
as a God directing human nature which was present at the birth 
of the individual, accompanied him through life as his protecting 
spirit, and even aAer death continued to live in the Lor, In ad- 
versity the Genius was supposed to be angry {vultu mtUabUis, 
albus et ater, Hor. £p. ii. 2. 187.); hence he was to be propi- 
tiated. Cf, Voss on Virg. Georg, i. 302. Muiler*s Eirusker 
iii. 4. 4—8. Th. ii. S. 8T. — {Ramshom 796.) 



The worship of so many Roman Deities occasioned 
the building of numerous temples, of which some have 
reckoned up no less than 400 in Rome. A consecrated 
place in general was : Templunif and might be marked 
out merely by words (locus effaius) or by an enclosure 
(loctis septus). Most of the churches of the Gods 
were temples^ i.e. destined only for the taking of Au- 
guries; hence they are essentially distinguished from 
the buildings dedicated to religious solemnities {csdes 
sacrai), Gellius xiv. 7; Nieb. ii. p. 622. Thus the 
temple of Vesta was not properly a temple. Fanum 
is originally a temple (and may be compared with the 
Tt^jLivoq of the Greeks), for it was consecrated by the 
Augurs ; and the tBdes sacrce might also be converted 
into temples in the same manner. 
. Delubrum (though applied to any consecrated build- 
ing) was the shrine where the images of one or more 
Gods were placed; and the interior of the temple 
(cella sanctior) was appropriated for sacrifices. The 
Roman temples were generally built after the Greek 
fashion — being usually surrounded with rows of pillars 
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(hence tennedperUt^), or at leut adorned with them 
iafroat (ptvftj/le') — and Btood upon open ground. The 
templea were filled with coniecrated gifla or o&eringa, 
(donaria) of Tarioiu descriptions.' The SaoeHa were 
little templeB or ch^wls, or even {dacee of worahip 
without a roofi merely insulated by a wall. Amongst 
the sacred groves (/mci), thoae of Vesta, Egeria, Furina, 
and Juno Lucina were the mort distinguished. 



Capiioliiius, of Apollo, Diana, Veniu, aTConeo. 
largest in Rome, and ranked by Pliny among the nobltM edi&cca 
of die world). The proportiona of Ibe Panthrsn, built by 
Agrippa, are admliabU for the effect intended to be produced i ita 
height (141 feet) being equal to iti diameter, and ita done not 
an ova] but an eiacl hemiiphen. The pillan, pilaatcn, and marble 
lining reniained nearly at they were placed by Sererua (903 a. b.) 
~Ev4laix, ii.p. 99. (SeeBg. 1.) With reapect to the form and «r- 



nugefnent of lemplea we may obterre that the proper temple «M 
tamed ceUa(or the chancel, nai, npoii, lofAai], and received light 
mcMly throagh the door in order toahroud the aacred tbingi from 
Ttilgar eyea (adytum, peTUtraU). In the Cilia waa to be found tb* 
ilatuc of the God. Somelimei ■ temple had morethanoae e«ai — 
a* forioatance the temple of Jupiter CapUoHaut, which had three 
«IIc, becsuae it waa dedicated to Jupiter, Juno, and Minem. 
The Tcatibule or Hall (rpanat, prodromui). waa termed onAcum , 
the part behind the ehuKcl or esOi waa called fHUOnin (*n«4s)e- 
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ftos). The FasHgium was the gable of the roof which rose in a 
triangular form, and particularly the frontispiece which was 
adorned with statues and other architectural decorations, inscrip- 
tions, &c. The Tholus was the centre of the interior of the circu- 
lar roof of the temple, where all the beams terminated. (It is 
sometimes applied to any circular building.) Quadrangular, or 
four-sided temples were divided, in reference to the arrangement of 
the pillars, into iemplum in anlis, where two pillars stand between 
the corner, pillars (an/^) and the side- walls of the ceUa — into 
pro^yle, having a portico of four or six pillars before the irpovctos — 
amphiprosti/le, having a similar portico on the back-front ; perijHeral, 
where the ceUa was surrounded with a simple row of pillars ; dipteraif 
with a double row ; the hypathral (ihro and caOiip, sub dio, sub' 
dialis), when light was admitted into the chancel from above. 
Amongst the circular temples the Monopteros was without a 
chancel, but the Peri^erosh&d a chancel surrounded with a portico. 

The altars of the Gods stood sometimes by them- 
selves, and were then merely designated with the 
name of the God to whom they were dedicated ; the 
greater part however were built in the temples imme- 
diately before the statues of the Gods. And here we 
must distinguish the altaria^ which were more elevated 
and appropriated for sacrifices^ from the arm where 
prayers were oflPered up, upon which libations were poured 
out and incense burnt (ar^e turicremcB, Lucan, ix. 989.). 
The former were generally dedicated to the celestial 
Gods, and the latter to the infernal. To these we 
must add a third altar (anclabris), a sort of table upon 
which the sacrificial instruments >vere placed as well 
as the entrails of the beasts for the inspection of the 
Haruspices. Distinct however from this was the 
mensa saeroy upon which various sorts of food and 
fruits were offered to the Gods as well as incense> 
though not in the shape of a burnt-ofiering. 

Altars were sometimes made of metal, oflener of 
marble and other stones, and were usually of a white 
colour. They used to be covered with leaves and 
grass called verbena, bound with woollen fillets (nexm 
(orqttes, i.e. corancey) and their shape was more fre- 
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quently square than round. There were various ves- 
sels and instruments used in sacrifices ; as (tcerra v. 
thuribulumy for burning incense ; timpulum v. simpu' 
vium (hence excitare in timpulo fluchis^ Cic Leg. iiL 
16. much ado about nothing), guttum^ capis^ hUs, 
eapedo or capedtmculaj pateniy cups used in libations; 
tripddes, tripods, secures^ mallei^ Inpennes, axes; culiri 
V. secespitcBy knives for cutting up the animal and di- 
viding it into different parts ; AdspergiUumf dmdt* 
labra^ &c 

The priests (sacerdoies)^ who for the most part were 
formed into colleges or corporations (coUegid), were 
also very -numerous in Rome — instituted in a great 
measure by the early kings. Thus there were the 
Luperciy Curiones, HaruspiceSy &c. already instituted 
by [RomuluSy and the priests assigned to particular 
Gods (Jlamines)y as the Vestal Virgins, the StUii^ 
Augurs, and Feciales instituted by Numa. During 
the republic, there existed the rex scurorum and the 
Epulones; and some others were added under the 
emperors. Generally we may divide them into two 
leading classes, the first of which comprised the priests 
of all or a certain number of Gods-: to these belong 
the pontifices, augures, qtdndecimviri sacris faciundis, 
haruspices, fraJtres aroales, curiones, epulones fedaleSf 
sodales Titii, and the rex sacrorum, Tlie second class 
consisted of the priests of particular Gods (uni alicui 
numini addicti), and comprehended the Fkanines, SaUi^ 
PoHHi, Pinarii, GaUi, and the Vestal Virgins, 

The first rank in the priesthood was held by the 
Pontifices, of whom Numa appears to have instituted 
four; — <<half for the Bamnes and half for the Tities"— 
he himself being Pontifex Maximus, or supreme pon- 
tiff, s This number was increased (Lex Oguinia, 453.) 
to eight by the election of four plebeians^ and by Sylla 
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to fifteen ; Julius Caesar aflerwards added one. The 
right of election to this office was exercised hy the 
kings. When the regal power was abolished, the priests 
filled^ up the vacancies themselves (capUbanty cocpia^ 
bant). By the lex Damitia (650), this right devolved 
upon the people until Sylla superseded it by the lex 
Cornelia (672). The hx Domitia was restored by the 
tribune Labienus (691 )b and again abrogated*by Marc 
Antony. The PanHfex M., or head of this college 
(oc^Xitpivq fAtyxo'To^, vparroi rav Uptoov^y was elected by the 
CcndUa Centuriaia out of the Pantificesy Liv. xl. 42. 

s This reconciles the obsenration of Cicero (Be Rep. ii; 14.) 
that Numa instituted five pontiffs. The Pontifez M. is here reckoned 
with the others. (Nieb. i. p. 258.) 

^ This was intended to pave the way for Cssar's being created 
Pontifex Maximui, (Dio. xzxviii. 37.) 

All the other priests, and even the Vestal Virgins, 
were under the control of the PontifexMcucimus, He 
had the superintendence of all religious matters, the 
arrangement of the calendar, the regulation of the 
festivals and the sacred rites connected with them; 
he could compel a magistrate to' resign if he had been 
elected contrary to religious usages (vUio creatu$)\ 
he marked down all particular occurrences in the 
pontificial books {commentariiy annalee^ pontykum^^-^ 
fnaxitm)f and kept these books in his own house for 
general inspection. These books however must not 
be confounded with the ritual-books (oommeniarU $a^ 
crorumy libri pontificumy indigiitamenta)y whioh were 
text-books of religious ceremonies; for each newly 
elected priest took an oath not to deviate from the 
form therein prescribed. (Dkm, HaUeam. iL ISS.) 

' Erai enim historia nihil aKud, nid annaUum confectio ,,,»ret om^ 
nes singulorum annorwn mandabat Uteris ponti/ae inaxim\tSt reffnre^ 
baiguein album, etpropon^i ti^ulam domipotetUu vt etsei populo 
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eognoscendi ; it, qui eUam nunc anmales mammi wmtnaniun (Cic. 
Orat. 2. 12.52.) The FatHmofomr.contyiareswmmubUubln 
on which were engrsTeu the namet of the Consuls and Dictators^ as 
thej annually succeeded each other, with the eiploits and re- 
markable occurrences that happened during the period of their 
holding office. Distinct from these are the FotH m m ores ▼. JTo- 
lendares, which contained a description of the whole year according 
to the months, so that in every month the die* fimi et nrfoMth die* 
ienatus ei comiiitUeh the festiTal days, fiuts, and great sacriBdal 
feasts, were marked down. These were under the superin t endence 
of the Pontifex J/., and kept secret till the year 304 of the city, 
but from that period were annuaUy published. They were also 
called Fasti Romani, urbani, in ordor to distinguish them from the 
Fasti rustici, a marble block on which were engraven the KaUndm^ 
Nona, IduSf NumShue, the feasts of the country-people, the agri- 
cultural labours appropriate to each particular month, the signs of 
the zodiac, the length of the days, and the deus tutektm m each 
month. GtttvU Tkesauna jfntiq. Bom» tom. viiL Represent- 
ations of such calendars are given in Gruter, p. 133. sqq.«» 
{RamsAomt 650.) 

The Pandficei had no judicial power ; yet on the 
other hand they could not be cited before a court, 
and punished, or compelled to give an account of any 
matter whatever to the senate; the PonHfae Maxu 
mu8 held his dignity for life. They wore a robe bor- 
dered with purple (toga pr€etextd)y a woollen cap of a 
conical shape (tuiuius v. golems) with a tassel (pp^) 
on the top : they dwelt in public buildings on the mkto 
vioj or in Numa's house. The Ponitfex Maximta 
anciently could not leave Italy (Licinius Crassus was 
the first P. M. freed from the restriction, 718); he 
was thought to be polluted even by seeing or touch- 
ing a dead body — durst not mount a horse — was not 
allowed to marry a second wife (a regulation which 
Caesar first violated. Suet CUbs. 21.). He selected also 
the Vestal virgins, and superintended their conduct. 
Augustus undertook this office himself as Emperor, 
and his successors followed his example, until Gratian 
abrogated it. Different views prevail about the Pw^ 
iifice$ Minor€$s some eonsider them as assistants and 

c 
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Mcretaries of the Ponfifiets, or as members of the 
college itself. (^Cic. de Bar. resp. 6. Xtc. xxii. 57.) 

The Augurs (Av^rtret v. Atiginvs piAHei, because 
they were dependent upon the state) derived their 
name from the flight of birds (au^wn'wm, avigeritan), 
Romulus had already summoned them from Etruria in 
dubious cases, but Numa incorporated them into a 
formal college ; and nothing of importance to thepubltc 
was done previous to consulting them (hence ow^pwan 
for ordiri). >■ At first they were elected only firwn the 
patricianS) but afterwards in part also from the ple- 
beians ; their principal was termed Magister eeileffii r. 
Augur JUaximus. " Betwixt the auspices of the ma- 
gistrates and of the public Augurs," says Miiller, "there 
q>pear to have been these distinctions : — The magi- 
strates could take omens for their onn official conduct 
(omtna eoplare), but the college of Augurs (though 
under certain limitations) for the whole state; the 
magistrates had only the tpectio, \. e. the observation 
of omens, but llie Augurs also the nuncieuio (or ctiuld 
announce and declare them), whicli was termed ob^ 
nrnieieOio when any matter was prevented or put Off 
by the omens being unfavourable. Hence the A;^^f 
was present with the magistrate during the auspices 
(tn angpicio) ; announced to him whether it was riten- 
Hum I he interpreted the omen, and at an earlier peri<>d 
appears to have accompanied him to the field. The- 
greater magistrates, as the Consul, Rreetor, Censor, &t;^ 
'-"■> the mt^ora auiptda through the centuries, wlldhm 
others had only the less by a particular law of the' 
i(S (feat curia)." Omene which presented themselves' 
oUght'for were termed aiu^ncwt oiftrft^ non tn^M- 
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er^us iK^caUt mmma reruns M <M>ct <w» •<hTiifUwenf , d uimt f ^ n iur * 
( Liv. i. 17. ) The whole system of augury and dlWiuitioa among 
the Romans was HivolTed in darkness and oncertainty; and it 
anpeara to have been ioTeolied and adhered 10 merely for tba take 
of iniveasing the influence of the few over the many. Every one 
who was a candidate for public offices, every patrician youth must, ot 
wraMi^f be 4uly instructed in this art ; for the Magistrate kfaiu 
self took aiifpices (servabatiie cor/o). and must neoessarily be in- 
structed in the rules of the art. (Cic. de Divm, ii. 35.) The 
patrieians alone bad tile Jut muspkHt which they exercised in 
pnvale (Xttv vi. 41.) as well aa public matters; for the auspices 
taken previously to marriage {nuptite) were without doubt ori- 
ginally iMHre than a mere name. {MUUer,lu p. 110.) The Etrurian 
cl^fe {jmneiftt Elrmrim) or Lucumfmet were the perions firom 
whom the noble Roman youths received instruction in the sacred 
sciences of divination; and» down to the middle of the fifth 
ceatmy^ these .yonths were insCmcted in the Etruscan language 
and literature, as they were subsequently in the Greek. (Nitb, i. 
100, 116.) 

The chief business of Augurs consisted in observing 
the flight or singing of birds (autpicium)^ whereby they 
foretold future events. They also derived tokens of 
futurity from appearances in the heavens, as thunder 
and lightning, from the eating of chickens, from qua- 
drupeds, and from uncommon accidents (dirai). When 
an Augur made his observations on the heavens (aer^ 
vabai de ceelo v. ccdum)^ which was usually in the dead 
of night {sUenUo > nocte)^ he marked out a certain por^ 
tion of the heavens (templum °*) to which his observ- 
ations ^ould be limited. He then drew with his crooked 
staff (lituus) imaginary lines by which he divided this 
portion into reffiones (deteruUnavU regwnes), of which 
there were four amongst the Romans and sixteen 
aodoiigst the Etruscans. When he turned to the south* 
he divided tbe templum by the meridional line (eardo) 
fvom north to souths into an eastern and a western 
hal& Rud this again he divided by a ovess Hne (decu- 
tnanus) into an anterior and a posterior portion (jp«f« 
an^ca etpogfica)^ so that he himself stpod under the 
p<Hnt .o£inlef section (£&ipum»). ^ 
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'/(i tUerUium dicimus in auspicio, quod omrU vitio caret, — Cic. 
DiT. ii. 44. 

*" Oantemplari dictum est a templo, i* e. loco qui ah omni parte Mpid, 
vel ex quo omnitpart a^nci potest, quern antiqui templum nominabant, 
( Festus. ) We translate the following passage from Cicero : When 
the augurs were about to take the auspices (augurium acturi es" 
sent), and had ordered H. Claudius Centumalusy who had some 
buildings on the Cslian Mount, todemolisb those parts whichlnter- 
cepted the due observation of the auspices (quorum altitudo officeret 
auspicOs), Claudius advertised the buildings for sale (proscripsit 
instdam) ; P. Calpumius Lanatius was the purchaser. The au- 
gurs ordered him to do the same. When Calpurnius had de- 
molished these parts, and had learnt that Claudius advertised the 
house after it had been condemned by the augurs, he compelled 
him to refer the matter to arbitration. M. Cato pronounced this 
opinion : Quum in venundando rem eam scisset, et non pronunti' 
dtset, emtori damnum prastari oportere, — that, since the advertiser, 
being aware of the circumstance, had not mentioned it, the pur- 
chaser ought to be borne harmless.— Q^. iii. 16. 

^' The office of Augurs, then/' says Miiller, << includes 
the observation of auspices (spectio) ; the announce- 
ment of what they had observed (nuniiatio) to the 
magistrates (including the chnuntiatio diraruni); the 
consecration of men and places; and, lastly, the decision 
whether auspices should be taken in particular cases, 
and how they should be taken, whereby the Augurs 
exercised constant superintendence over the auspices 
of the magistrates.*' ° Generals took auspices ex acu- 
minibtts, from the shining of the points of spears ; and 
the perennia auspwioy taken in crossing over flowing 
water, were open to the magistrates as well as Augurs. 

" Etrusker, p. 116. The Greeks translate diras obnuntiare by 
apas ewapwrBcu; the obnuntiatio was allowed not only to the 
Augurs but to Uie magistrates, and also the tribunes. The dirtt 
might be derived partly from signs and partly from the inward 
workings of the mind ; but as they did not depend on the ci^rice 
of the utterer, but constituted an auspidum to him who accepted 
them, we see that it was possible to dissemble or use evasion 
{ementiri diras) in these as well as in the other auspices. 

Birds which gave omens by singing (ogeines), and 
those which gave omens by flight {alUes)^ were still 
further divided into lucky (^prapeies) and unlucky 
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{virferiB) ; if a bird flew in the zenith of the observer 
(arts siq)ervaganea)y it was a lucky omen« Indications 
or omens to the left of the Augur were considered 
lucky ; but in some cases not so. Thunder on the left 
was lucky for every thing except the camUia, The 
hearty feeding of the sacred chickens (tr^nuHum soUs^ 
Hmutk) was considered an excellent omen. The Au- 
gural books are either those in common use (commtntarii 
V. Ubri Augurales)^ or those used for the solution of 
difficult questions (Ubri recandiH). The badges of the 
Augurs were the Ihibea — a kind of robe striped with 
purple — a conically shaped cap, and a crooked staff 
(liiuus) to mark out the heavens. This order of priests 
continued till the time of Theodosius the Great ; only 
w^e must distinguish the public Augurs of the Roman 
people from the private Augurs of the Emperor. 
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CHAPTER in. 

r 

RELIGION OF THE EOMANS. 

HA&USnCKS. — IMSPBOnON OP THE ENTRAILS* — ^ QVlMDBOHiVXRI*— ^ 
VESTAL TIROIN8. — FRATRBS ARTALES.— SBPTXMVIRI BPULONUM. 
— FECIALB8. TLAMIKBS) SALII, LUPBRCI> GALLI, ETC. 

The AruspiceSf or rather Haruspices ^-^ were those 
priests whose chief business it was to inspect the en- 
trails of beasts offered in sacrifice ; and hence they were 
sometimes called extispices. They also gare answers 
(respondent) to those who wanted to know what ca- 
lamity was portended by certain prodigies (prodigia 
y.portenta), and by what ceremonies they should be 
expiated (jprocurari). They were then said com* 
mentari ; and they particularly named the gods whose 
requisitions (postulationes) were expressed by the 
omen. According to the different methods and sub- 
jects of their divination, they were divided generally 
into three classes — extispices, prodigicUoreSy axidfidgu- 
ratores (or observers o^ lightning). The remains of 
persons or things struck by lightning (fiUguriti) were 
buried on the spot where they were struck. This place 
was termed bidental, as it was expiated by the sacrifice 
of a two-year old sheep (bidens) ; and the boundary 
which marked it out could not be removed. The doc- 
trine of the Haruspices (disciplina), being hereditary 
in families, was originally lefl to oral tradition ; but in 
the time of Cicero there existed works upon the sub- 
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ject (tibri Etru9c%)j comprising the Ubri hanupicini as 
well as the Jiilffurales and ritualeSf and written in the 
Tuscan language. *> 

* Haru is Etruscan, and may be merely an altered pronun* 
elation oflpost as the Etruscans used u inst^ of o/ tbe Greeks 
translated this word by Ipoaifowosi hence also kmrioiut^ (Rams* 
bom.) 

** The ancient Roman terms were Etruria for the country and 
TSiici for the people ; that of Etnacut did not come into use till 
after Cato*s time. But tbe old name must have continued preva- 
lent in the mouth of the people ; for, under the later Emperors, 
the name of Tiucia was applied to the country, and, in the middle 
ages, passed into To§canaf whence Tuseaoy. ( AI0A. i. p. 90.) 
Since in the Eugubine Tables [discovered near Oubbio (EugU' 
bium) 1444 a.o., and containing inscriptions in Umbric mixed 
with Etruscan], Tursce occurs along with Tuicom and Tutcer, it 
is impossible not to conclude that from the root TUR have been 
Ibrmed TursieuSt TWtcUs, Tuscum/ as flx>m the root Or, Opscus 
and Oseutj so that Tt^nmM or Tupotfyoi [T^frrhena carmiruh 
Lucret.] are only the Asiatic and Italian forms of one and tbe 
same name. {MiiUer, i. p. 100.) — The ffanupicei obtained in- 
flneaoe and concideration when the Auspices of the magistrates 
began to decline (Our. de Dw. i. 16. 28.) ; but their influence di- 
minished when the Chaldean astrologers {nutthematici, GeneihUady 
wave intfodoced into Rome, and th«r art {ChMakm raiioneMt Bo* 
btftovu numeri) rose into great importance under the Emperors. 
Claudius, however, took tbe Haruspice$ under his protection. ( Tac* 
Ann* xi. 15,16.) 

Beasts of sacrifice were divided into hoitut ammale$ 
(expiatorj sacrifices) and eonsuUcUoruB (or sacrifices 
for the purpose of divination). The liver was the 
part chiefly inspected (caput exiarum)^ and was divided 
into Si pars fdmiliaris and a pars hostiUs v. inimica; 
from the former thej conjectured what was to happen 
to themselves^ and from the latter what was to happen 
to an enemy (venas minaoes — Hostili de parte videty 
Lucan^ L 617.)* The entrails were not merely examined 
immediately after the death of the victim (sacrifieium 
c0nmUfiUariwn)y but also observed in the course of the 
sacrifice. Then the whole of the entrails that were the 
portion of the Deity^ along with the cuttings of the 
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liiph? (jpr<Bse^i^na anynUaia)^ were sprinkled .with 
iqe^ J^ine, and frankincense, and burnt upon the altar* 
This was termed extaparricere ; and hence, if a persoB, 
n^as prevented bj any unlucky incident from doing 
what he had resolved upon, it was said to happen in- 
ter ciBsa (sc. exta) et porrectOj between the time of 
killing the victim and burning the entrails. 

If the cc^nUjecinoris was wanting, or in any respect 
deficient, it was considered a very bad omen (exta trunca 
V. tristia)f Cic Div. i. 52.; ii. 13. 16. If the capui^ 
was double (duplex^ geminum)^ it was considered a 
very good omen (exta Usta et regaUa). When nothing 
could be concluded from the appearance of the entrails, 
they were said to be exta muta ; if the signs were fa- 
vourable, they were termed bona. If otherwise (prava 
V. tristia), another victim (victima succidanea) was 
offered up (sacri/icium instaurabcUur)^ and sometimes 
several until they had offered up a favourable sacrifice, 
and then they were said to have propitiated the Gods 
(Utdsse diis). The Hanupices exercised considerable 
influence upon public as well as private life ; as we 
may conjecture from the fears of Tiberius, who pro- 
hibited them from inspecting the entrails (eanstUere 
exta) without witnesses. 

The Duumviri, JDecemviri, Quindeeinwiri saeris/a^ 
ciundis were the guardians and interpreters of the 
Sibylline books or verses, 

■ " qui fata deiim secretaque carmina servant." 

{Ltican, i. 599.) 

(rmy XP^I"^^ ^vXoKey, Dion* Hal, vr, 260.) 

and were frequently called Sihyllini sacerdotes. Their 
business was not only to take care of the books, but 
to consult them at the command of the senate (Ubros 
(tdircy inspicere, constdere <^), either for the sake of di- 
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rection in difficulties^ or of knowing what spedtit of 
expiations should be adopted, and how the tacrificet 
should be offered up. Originally there were only Dm* 
umviri (till 387) ; then Deee m v ir iy of whom five were 
patricians and fire plebeians ; and aflerwards Qntncfe- 
cimvirt^ who were probably appointed about the time of 
Cicero. The 8ibyUlne books were kept in a stone diest, 
under ground, in the temple c^Jtqriier CapMrnuM* But 
when the Capitol was burnt in the wars of Marius and 
Sylla, and these books were destroyed (a. d. 670), 
ambassadors were sent into Greece and other countries 
to cdlect the Sibylline orades there existing. The 
oracles were composed in Greek hexameters, for other* 
wise it would not have been believed that they might 
have been replaced by those found in the Greek dties. 
(^Nieb, i. p. 444.) This college of priests, which had the 
care of the secular games (kidi sacuhres) and other 
sacred matters, enjoyed great respect even in the 
latest period of the republic. 

' Tof eirunu^u r&y jcP^I*^ irouur$ui, Dion* Hal, it. p. ^60, 
These priests are termed by Li v. (x. 8.) carminuni SibyUa ac/w 
torum pop* Romtttd interifretes* 

Still more remarkable was the order of the Vestal 
Virgins ( Vtrpiftes Sanoke^ virginea Minisine^ Vestales), 
consecrated to Vesta, and introduced either by Romu- 
lus or Numa. They were originally four in number, 
but either Tarquinius or Servius increased it to six ; 
and this number continued till the priesthood was 
abolished in the age of Theodosius the Great. At first 
they were chosen by the kings ; and after their expul- 
sion, twenty were proposed by the Pontifex 3f., 
and the necessary number determined by lot (legi, 
dtgeXffOai). Then the PonHfex M, proceeded to take 
them from their parents (hence, capere Virginem 
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Ve$iahm^ Uk choOBo a Ymtal Yargb).^ Those who 
w^re eligible U^the efice mu&t not be h^w sm nor 
aboYe te» yean of age^ nor tainted by any bodily de- 
ieet) whiok was a requisite in all priests i {Saeerehsmt 
iuUsfer); and their parents must be still living (^patrimi 
H matrinu). lliey were bound to their ministry for 
thirty years ( Tac. Ann. ii« 86.), learning, for the fkst 
ten years, the sacred rites ; for the next ten performing 
them ; and, during the last ten, instructing the 3rounger 
Vestal Virgins* « Their doty consisted in keeping the 
sacred fire always burning (^perpetmes ignis^ VesttB); 
guarding the Palladium, the scK:red pledge of the Em- 
pire (fcUakpignus imperii); and offering sacrifices to 
the Bona Dea and other deities for tlie prosperity of 
the state. If they neglected the sacred fire flagella- 
tion was infiicted ; if they broke their vow of chastity 
(inoestus, probrum) they were buried alive in the cam- 
pits sceleratus. The commission of this crime was 
thought to forebode some dreadful calamity to the 
«tate, and therefore was always expiated with extra- 
ordinary sacrifices. (^Liv, xxii. 57.) 

^ Capi virgo (Vestalis) propterea dici videtur, quia pontificis 
maximi manu prehensa ab eo parente, in cujus potestate est, veluti 
bello capta abducitur. Flamines quoque Diales, item Fontiftces 
et Augures capi dicebantur. {G^U, \, 12.) 

^ The Lex Horatia, as a reward to Caia Terratia, who had given 
the Campus Tiberinus (Nieb. i. p. 464.) to the Roman people, 
enacted that she might be discharged from tier priesthood (^- 
augurari). — Gell. vi. 7. 

The investigation of these offences was committed 
to tlie PontificeSf and in later times it was left to the 
Prmfectus urbi to carry the penalty into execution. 
The privileges of the Vestals were very great: they 
were not subject to the patria potestas; they had tiie 
uncontrolled disposal of their own property, the r^ht 
of making a testament, of freeing a criminal from pun- 
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ishmetit if they met him aoctdentaHy } Ihe pretora tmd 
consuls tresl out of tlie way mkd lo^nered ^efatcei if 
thejr met them in the street; and fVom die time of 
Augostos they were honoured with a parttcutar seat 
inthe theatre. Their beads were decorated with ftUets 
(if^ttUBf mtUB), and during sacrifice they wore a white 
▼eil {suffibtdumy The oldest, who was Uie first in 
lank^ was tormed virgo maxkmh sc naiu^ vifyo vettts^ 
(loMBNa or pnmiffema ; and finally, they were held in 
CO much veneration, that testaments and the most 
impoitaot deeds were committed to their care. ( 7bc. 
Anfi. L 8* aum neds LdpnL) 

* Hie FnUres Arvaies were a priesthood established 
by Romulus to offer up sacrifices for the fertility of 
the grouufd, as Dea Dia or Ceres. Their anniver- 
sary festival, which took place on the ides of May, 
consisted in singing, dancing, and a sacrifice, when 
they led the victim round the fields (ho$Ha ambar- 
itaUsy ab arva ambiendo), previous to offering it up. 
They wore a crown made of the ears of corn (coroma 
spicea), and a white woollen fillet round their temples 
{infula aJba), Their office was for life, and they could 
not be deprived of it either in prison or exile. The 
president of the college was termed Magiiterj and the 
vice-president Promagister, Similar to these were the 
Fratres Atkeriates, whose business it was to offer sacri- 
fices to three Deities — MarSj Jupiter, and VVFIONI, 
(unknown), Seidell de saUat. sac, vetL Rom, p. S4., for 
the aversion of pestilence, fiunine, &c, Cutiones, with 
the Curio Maximus at their head, were priests (thirty 
in number), who offered sacrifices for each curia. 

The priesthood of the SepUmviri Epukmum was one 
of the most important, so that even the later Emperors 
assumed the office (GnOer's In$er. p. 235. No. X«), 
though the Skptenwiri appear merely as assistants of 
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the Poniificei, Augurs, and Quindecimviri. Original] j 
there were three in number (Lex ManUay 558.), after- 
wards seven^ and from the time of Cssar ten ; yet the 
college still preserved the title of Sqttemviratus. Their 
business was to attend to the sacred entertainments, 
which were very sumptuous ( CcetuB pontificum became 
proverbial), and to report (afferre) to the Pcntifioes 
whatever had been neglected or wrongfully performed 
in the public games. 

The business of the Feeiales was to declare war and 
conclude treaties of peace, and to perform all the cere- 
monies necessary on such occasions. If any effect^ 
had been carried away from the country, they pro- 
ceeded to demand restitution (res repetere) ; if resti- 
tution was not made within thirty days, they threw a 
spear (hcuta sanguined) over the enemy's boundaries, 
and this was termed cUmgatio (or declaration). In 
later times, when this ceremony was no longer possible 
in the foreign and distant wars, the spear (prantmHa 
belli, Ov. Fast. vi. 207-) was thrown into a certain 
field (called Ager hostilis), or suspended on a pillar 
before the temple of Bellona. The college consisted 
of twenty priests ; in concluding a treaty oi peace, 
one was selected, who took the oath in the name of the 
Roman people (Pater patrcUus). He struck a swine 
with a knife of stone (Yience foedtis icerej ferireyper- 
cutere\ and then threw it away, calling down an im- 
precation upon himself: — '^ Si sciens fcUlo, turn me 
Diespiter salvd urhe arceque bonis eficiat, tit ego hunc 
lapideMf" whence the phrase Jovem lapidemjurare.^ 
As a token of their inviolability they crowned them- 
selves with sacred herbs (sagmina, verbems), whence 
they were called sagminarii, verbenarii, caduceatores* 

^ The Feeiales were necessary whenever a treaty was made, 
XiV. ix. 5. Otherwise it was said to be made per sponsionem, 
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i. e. the contuls, legmtcf, &c. beeocniag rwpondbla ibr Hi btiDf 
ratified. — Bellum ntdlunh ntdjoiumt putabani geri oportere, ei pri- 
uaquam mdicereni beUuntt ku^ n quibut ir\fwriai fadat tcieUmtt 
Fetisles legaioi repHkum mUtebmit fvolnofs fuoi Ormtom vocabmmi. 
— Varro £r ihk populi Romani, iL ap. Non. xU. 43. 

The Sodaie$ TiUi^ like the onkiiowii TUim otct, were 
probably of Sabine origin (MuUer Einuker^ ii. p. 190.), 
being introduced by the Sabine king Titius. In later 
times we meet with the Sodale$ Auguttaki (instituted 
to Augustus after his death), SodaUi Fktvialeif Tra- 
janales^ &c The Rex Saeromm y. rex eacrifkuhu 
(fittinXivf Upwy Dkm. HaL)j as also his wife (regina^ 
regina saerarum)^ was appointed, after the expulsion 
of Tarquin, to perform the sacred rites which had 
hitherto been performed by the kings themselves. In 
order to banish from him as much as possible the ap- 
pearance of kingly power, he was invested with no 
authority, he took no share in the public administration, 
he was subject to the Potuyicee^ and though in early 
times he summoned the assembly of the people, yet he 
was obliged to disappear immediately after the sacrifice 
was completed. This priesthood remained a patrician 
office to the latest period of the republic. (Ctc. pro 
Dom* 14.) 

The Flamines {afilo, JUamen^ per syncope Jlamen) 
were priests instituted for the service of particular 
deities. The most distinguished of these were the 
Jkumnes majares^ introduced by Numa, viz. the Flamen 
ZHaUs (for Jupiter)^ Martialis (for Mars), and Qt«t« 
rinalis (for the deified Romulus). Other flaminee 
were afterwards created {Jlamines imnores)^ as the 
flamen PomanaUs, CarmerUalis, and the flamines in 
honour of the Emperors after their (tpotheosis or deifi- 
cation. They were at first chosen (jtrodebantur^ capie-- 
bantur) by the king, afterwards by the college of 
Flamines themselves, till the passing of the lex Do^ 
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tmikh by whicli their cboice devolved upon the people, 
and their inauguration upon theponi^ces and augiursw 

The office of the Jlamen Diaits did not continue 
for life (^Jlcmunio abire v. decedere). He must be a 
patrician, and he must be married j^er confarreationem, 
(See Corrfarreatio.) He was thought to be polluted 
by seeing any person labouring on the feast-days, and 
hence he was preceded by heralds announctag his ap- 
proach (praciamitores v. Pracia), In earlier times 
he durst not stay one night without the city, afterwards 
not more than two (except in case of sickness), in 
order that he might o£Per the daily sacrifice to Jupiler. 
He durst not take an oath, nor see any funeral solem- 
nities ; and on the approach of death, or when his wife 
(Flaminica) died, he was obliged to resign his office. 
The badges of his office were a purple robe (bena)y a 
woollen cap (tuhUus) with an apex (/lamen apiceOus), 
and when thus attired he was said to be festatus. 
From the death of Morula, who committed suicide in 
the temple^ there was no Flamen Dmlis for 72 years, 
till a successor was appointed by Augustus. 

The ScUiif who, according to the common opinion, 
derived their name from dancing (saUre)y were ori- 
ginally the priests of Mars CrradivtiSy twelve in number, 
chosen from the patrician order, and introduced by 
Numa. They used to go to the capitol, through the 
forum and other public parts of the city, dancing (cum 
tripudiii) and singing sacred songs (axamenta v. a^sa- 
meniay In these songs, dedicated to Mars, they also 
celebrated other Deities, as Jupiter, Apollo, Juno, 
Minerva (except Venus, whose name they were not 
permitted to pronounce, Maereb, Sat, u 12»), the 
demigod Hercules, and also Mamurius, the maker of 
the shields. K In their festival processions they ciurried 
celestial or sacred shields ^ (anciUa)^ dressed in an 
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endiroickred tunic (iunied pictd)y and wearing a braxen 
breastplate (areum tegumen), 

' Armaferunt Salvia Mamuriumgue vacant* 

Ov. Fast. lii. 39*/. 



*' Ancile vocatt quod ab omM parte rtcisum ett 



Qnague notes ocutis Angulus omnit cUtett,*' 

Ot. Fast. iu. 377. 

The first of these SaUi, who were also termed SaUi 
Palatini because they offered their sacrifices in the 
Palatium, was caWed Pnuttl ; their leading musician 
or siBger Vates, and he who admitted new members 
Magister. The SaUi CoiUtU t. Quirinales v. Agonaks 
wete instituted by Tullus Hostilius, and had a chapel 
^on tiie CoiHne hill. The ancient language of the 
Salian h3anns was unintelligible to the people in the 
time of Horace, and even to the priests in the time 
of Quintilian ; but it was considered a great honour 
to be mentioned in them. This honour was conferred 
on Augustus during his life (^Dio Cass. li. p. 457*) ; 
on Germanicus after his death {Tac, Ann. ii. 83.); 
on Verus, son of Antoninus the philosopher* and on 
Caracalla. Their festivals were concluded with a 
splendid banquet (hence SaUarea dopes became po- 
verbial). 

Still more ancient were the Lupereiy the priests of 
the Arcadian God P&n (Avicatof), whose festival 
{LupercaUa) was celebrated in February. In a comer 
of the Palatine mount was a cavern dug in a rock, 
(Lupensaf) sacred to Pan ; and here sacrifices were 
ofibred to him. There were three companies (godaH' 
UOes) of Luperci— theJFVi6tam, QuintiHanif taidJuHi. 
On their festival, the Luperci ran up and down the 
streets naked, having only a girdle of goats' skins 
round their waists, and thongs of the same in their 
hands, with which they struck those they met (oetiO' 
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midiare)y particularly married women, who were thence 
supposed to be rendered prolific. As the Luperci were 
the oldest class of priests, being instituted by Evander 
— so they continued the longest, not being abolished 
till the commencement of the sixth century, under 
Anastasius. 

In honour of the Bona Dea (an unknown Goddess), 
whose temple was situated on the Aventine hill, the 
matrons of Rome celebrated a feast, in which the 
name of the Goddess was never mentioned by reason 
of its sacredness (ppertum Botkb Deai), By the lex 
Fufia (692) it was enacted that Clodius, who had 
violated the sacred rites of the Bona Dea^ should be 
tried by the praetor, with a select number of judges, 
and not before the people. Thus his acquittal was 
procured by bribery. The feast (Damiuniy Festus 
stdf* hdc voce) of those who attended upon the Vestal 
virgins was celebrated in the house of a consul . or 
the PrcBtor Urbanus, for the welfare of the people ; 
and the women then drank wine, which was prohibited 
on other occasions. 

The Galli came with their worship from Phrygia, 
being brought over by a Roman embassy which had 
been sent by the advice of the Sibylline books and 
the Delphic oracle to Pesslnus in Gallo-Graecia, to 
fetch away the sacred stone, or CybSle the mother of 
the Gods (mater deorum^ Magna mater IcUea), The 
GaUi were eunuchs (semimuresy semiviri) of the 
lowest and most despicable class, with a president at 
their head, called ArchigaUtis. During their festival 
they washed, with certain solemnities, the image of 
Cybele, her chariot, lions, &c. in the Tiber, at the 
conflux of Almo — expressing their grief, at the same 
time, by inflicting voluntary wounds ( Galli sanguinei. 
Prop.) On the second day (hilaria), they conducted 
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themselves in a very extravagant manner i, roUiog 
their heads and beating their breasts to the sound of 
the flute, (^BerecynihuB tibuE)^ making a great noise 
with drums and cjrmbals; hence ^o/Ztifv signifies ,^irer^ 
boicchariy and their religious ceremonies were called 
$acra enthusiasiicc^ They annually went round the 
villages asking an alms (sHpem emefuUcaHtei)^ which 
the other priests were not permitted to do.^ 

' Sectus uhdai nuUris enikea GaOus. (Mart. v. 41.) J/clfr n»> 
theOf the inspired or frantic nwtber (Cybelt). 

^ Similar to these were the BeUonarUt or priests of Bellona, wbo» 
at the time they uttered their predictions, were in the habit of cut- 
ting theb bodies with knives; hence Horace terms the goddess ^ 
*< Gaudent BeUona cruentu:* (SaL ii. 3. 5283.) To these we may add 
the Potitii and Pinarii, priests of Hercules (the office being here- 
ditary in their families), who traced up their origin to the age of 
this hero* They became extinct in the fifth century of Rome — 
Claudius the Censor having delegated their ministry to public 
slaves. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

RELIGION OF THE ROMANS. 

IXRYAMTS OF THE PRIESTS. »- PRATERS. •— SACRIFICES. VARIO¥S 

SOLEMNITIES. •-» PUBLIC FESTIVALS* 

The servants of the priests were as follows.: — those 
who took care of the temples were called ^tUtuif re- 
siding in the temple itself, or near to it ; the Pap(B 
and Victimarii killed the victims, and were of the 
lowest class. They only wore clothing on the lower 
part of their body (siuxincti); the hatchet was an- 
ciently termed acieris. When about to kill the beast, 
the Papa asked the priest, Agone f whereupon the 
priest answered, hoc age, ^ The Camilli and CamiU<B 
were free-born boys and girls (jpatrimi ct matrimi) 
who served the priests; the boy who served the 
FUanen Dialis was called Flaminius CamUlus, There 
were also various kinds of musicians — Tibicines^ Tubi' 
cines, Pidieines ; for all festivals were accompanied 
with music. Amongst the Tuscans they were termed 
Stibtdones^ and they lived together very luxuriously at 
the public expense in the temple of Jupiter. Hence 
Virgil calls a flute-blower pinguis (Georg. ii. 193.) ; and 
Plautus uses Hbicinum more vivere, for << to live extra- 
vagantly." (Mostell. iii. 2.). 

■ Semper Agone T rogasf nee nid Justus agis.** 

Ot. Fast. i. 322. 

When they were deprived of these benefits (436 
A. u.) they left the city ; but, as their place could not 
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be supplied, they were recalled (Liv. ix. SO.), and 
received permission to celebrate a festival, called Qmn- 
quabrus Minores^ in honour of Minerva, the protectress 
of those who play on wind mstruments. Qmnquatnu 
signifies, in the Tuscan language, the Jifth day after 
the ides ; but the Romans misunderstood it, and cele- 
brated it for Jive daysy about the time of the vernal 
equinox (April) : on the last day was the TubUuUrium 
— '^Jiunt sacra Minervae nomina qtuB ajunctU quinque 
diebus habent " (i. e. Quinquatrus). Or. Fast. iii. 809, 
810. The tuba was particularly made use ^ at the 
tudl Flomtesy at the scenic games, and at funeral 
solemnities. The Kaiaiores were messengers who 
called the priests ; the Prcscones (U/oxij^t<) ordered 
silence during the sacrifice, calling out favete Imgrnsy 
pascUo Unffuaa (tvifnifAtTrt) ; the FidortM prepared 
the victim, and the CtUtrarius slaughtered it. The 
Pop<B generally sold their portion of the sacrifice : 
Succinctiqtte calent ad nova lucra Popce (Prop. iv. 
8. 62.). 

Amidst such a multitude of religious ceremonies we 
shall select those that belong more immediately to the 
worship of the Gods. Those, who took part in sacri- 
fices, must be pure (cast^ adire deos) ; therefore they 
washed their hands in running water or a fountain 
(manus puree, Ov. Met. iv. 701* ; manus immuneSy Hor. 
Od. iii. 23. 17.), and appeared in a festive robe (sepO' 
sita vestisy Tibull. ii. 5. 8.), which was of a white colour 
when they sacrificed to the celestial Gods, and of a 
dark colour when they sacrificed to the infernal. In 
the offering up of vows and expiations, the hair was 
bound up, but in supplications on account of state 
calamities it was dishevelled (jpassis crinibus). Prayers 
and vows, which were always connected with sacrifices, 
constantly preceded them (votum cancepisse v. stisce- 
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pisse^ votum solvere) ; a sacrifice is called honor by 
Virgil in the same manner as among the Greeks (rtfAat, 
Hesiod. tpy. 138.). »> 

^ In the earliest periods of the repubHc, bummo sacrifices were 
prevalent; and in Uie year 657 ▲• u. they were first prohibited by 
a decree of the senate. Yet, notwithstanding this, in the time of 
Julius C«sar, and even afterwards, we meet with instances of 
human sacrifices. During the republic, consuls, praetors, dic- 
tators, could not only devote themselves, but every individual of 
the legion, to the infernal gods, and kill him as an expiatory sacri- 
fice (piMulum), — Liv. viii. 10. 

Only the best out of the herd or flock (lecta pecoroy 
^mioy egregia) were selected for victims ; and as 
these were pampered and carefully attended to for a 
long time previous to sacrifice, they are called by Virgil 
^nitidiB vicHnuB (^n. v. 335.). To Jupiter, Neptune, 
and Apollo a bull was sacrificed; to Juno a white 
cow; to Minerva a cow; to Mercury a calf; and to 
Diana a boar«« The victims were crowned with 
branches of the tree sacred to the God to whom they 
were about to be offered (as the laurel for Apollo, the 
olive for Diana) ; they were adorned with fillets {mttee, 
velam$na)y and their horns were gilt. 

^ The victims offered to the celestial Gods were white. Their 
neck was bent upwards (sursum reflectebatvr)^ the knife applied 
from above iimponehatwr)^ and the blood sprinkled on tlie altar, or 
caught in cups. Those offered to the infernal Gods were black : 
they were killed with their faces bent downwards (pronai)^ the 
knife was applied from below (^nApponebatur)^ and the blood 
poured into a ditch : — 



CuUros in guitura velleris atri 



Conjicit, et patulas perfundU sanguine fostas* 

(Ov. Met. vii. 244, 245.) 

That the colour of beasts oflfered in sacrifice was particularly 
attended to, may be seen by consulting Virg. JEn. vi. 53. 243. ; 
iv. 61. ; V. 263. ; viiL 82. ; Hon Od. iii. 8. 

It was a good sign if the beast could be brought to 
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the altar (admoveri not adduci) without compulsion 
(extenso June, Juv. xli. 5.). When silence had been 
commanded, mola taka \. /ruga laUa (meal mixed 
with salt) was sprinkled on the head of the beast 
this was termed immolaUoi hence tutmohrt, to sacrifice. 




\ 



The prieat, before he poured the wine between the 
homa of the beast, tasted it himself and gave it to 
those around him (libatio). He also plucked the 
highest hairs between the horns and threw them into 
the fire {Hbamirut prima). The victim was said ette 
mactoji.e'fnagigawia; for ill-omened words, as <w>fere, 
jugvlare, were carefully avoided. Afler the sacrifice 
followed a feast (^Epula taerificala), which in public 
sacrifices was sumptuously prepared by the Seplemviri 
^mlotKt. Sometimes the victim was viAoJ?;^ consumed 
(/Miocmtstum) ; if not, the priest, &c. partook of the 
remainder. 

Those who prayed, stood usually with their heads 
covered ; a priest pronounced the words before them 
{vaia prteAat). "ITiey approached the Gods on the 
right side {dextnOh, Mailer, p. ISO.), in reference to 
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the temple ; they kissed their hand to them (mamjiim 
ad OS mov€bant)y bowed themselves in order to reach 
their knees (procumbere ad genua), and turned them- 
selves round in a circle (in gyrum) from right to left. 
In a higher grade of excitement the individual fell 
upon his knees or prostrated himself on the ground 
{procumhehat arts advolutus) ; but the prayer was 
never offered up with a loud voice. <* Public prayers 
(preccUinnes) were offered up by a priest or by some 
magistrate ; the most solemn prayer of this sort was 
offered up by the Roman consul before the Comitia, 
Still more public and general were the supplicadones 
(archaistically supplicia. Sail. Cat. ix. 2.), or thanks- 
givings to the Gods when a general had obtained a 
signal victory. A lectistemium then took place. Couches 
were placed for the Gods (lecti v. pulvinaria steme- 
bantur), as if about to feast, and their images taken 
down from their pedestals, and placed upon those 
couches round the altars which were loaded with the 
richest dishes. These were termed supplicaUones ad 
pulvinaria deamm — ad omnia pulvinaria saerificatum^ 

** The person who made a vow was said votafacere, suscipere, 
nuncupare ; he was then voti reits ; if his prayer was fulfilled, he 
was than damnaius vod, bound to perform his yow ; and this peiu 
formance was termed vota solvere, reddere. Those who had 
escaped from shipwreck hung up a picture in the temple {votiva 
tabula) representing the perils to which they had been exposed. 
We have also the vota natiUUia made by an individual, on bis birth- 
day, to the Genius, or to Juno Lucina ; vota cajnllitia, when the 
hair of children, after they had passed their childihood, was cut off 
and consecrated to Apollo ; and the vows which subjects made fof 
the welfare of the Emperors after a period of five, ten, or twenty 
years in their reign — vota quinguennalia, decenfdaUa, vkennialia. 
To these we may add vows of sacrifices, temples, gsme» {ludi 
votm), a portion of booty, and what is termed the ver sacrutn, i. e. 
all the cattle bom from the first of March to the last of April. 
{Lio, xxii« 9, 10^) The vows were ftequently written upon paqp«r 
or waxen tablets, and fostened with wax to the knees of the statues 
of the Gods; hence gerui a incerare Deorunu (7uv. x. S5,) 
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Amongst the sacred solemnities of the Romans we 
must mention dedication^ or the solemn consecration of 
temples, altars, &c. This was originally performed 
by the kings, afterwards by the consuls, frequently 
by two magistrates appointed for the purpose, and 
therefore called Duumviri dedicandis tempiis. The 
senate previously sanctioned it (Lex Sufyncia Seni' 
pronia, 449.), and the PorUifex M. was present at the 
solemnity in order to pronounce the form of dedication, 
which was accompanied by the acclamations of the 
people, with sacrifices, games, and banquets. Of a 
similar nature was consecration (consecration) \ only 
this extended to numerous and individual objects, as 
statues, sacrificial utensils, fields, beasts, and diverted 
them.from their ordinary uses. Resecration (or exau- 
guratio), on the other band, took place, when the 
whole people or individuals were again released from 
their vows or obsecrations ; this was termed religione 
solvere. When any one was devoted to the infernal 
Gods, either for the state or for individuals, it was 
termed devotio^ (Liv. v. 41. vii. 6. viii. 9.). Exe^ 
craHo was the cursing of a public and particular 
enemy. Lustratio was the purification, whether of a 
city, or fields, or individuals, either on account (^ 
calamity or past transgressions. 

^ Whatever Was once dedicated to the Gods could never be 
alienated from its proper use. Thus temples were consecrated by 
inauguration or dedication ; and they were considered as belong- 
ing to the Gods. Graves were dedicated to the DU Manet s and 
on that account were sacred. No sepulchre could be built or 
restored without the permission of the poniifices. Property of tins 
kind could not be alienated, but only the right of being buried in 
it (Jus mofiuum infereiuH)* " The whole dty too was a temple 
by means -of its original inauguration ; a camp too was a temple, 
because it was necessary to obwrve auspices in it ; hence walls and 
gBH^ yr^e 9aneta^ and beoce the unchangeablenessof lbepom«- 
nw^" (I^ieb.^ii. «22.) 

^ In this manner the Roman Generals sometimes devoted hostile 
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armies and conquered cities to the infernal Gods ; as, for instance, 
Carthage, Corinth, Veii, &c. Under the Emperors, inifividuals 
sometimes devoted themselves for the welfare and life of the 
monarch, as Pacuvius, tribune of the people, did for Augustus. 
Great reverence, too, was paid to an oath (Ju^urandum) by th« 
Romans ; and Livy tells us that its sacredness had a stronger in. 
fluence upon the ancient Romans than the fear of laws and punish, 
ments. (Xtv. L 21. iii. 20.) It was only administered on im- 
portant public occasions. 

The Ltistraiio ordinaria of the city took place every 
year in the last month, February ; hence Februare 
signifies purefcujere, and Fdynmrius MaOapa-io^. The 
lustratio extrciordinaria was performed after a calamity 
or plague; the victim was carried round the city 
(hence called amburbiale, amburbium^ see ambarvah^ 
p. S5<) ; and the Itistratio of fields was either pubUca 
or privata. A calf, lamb, or pregnant sow was there- 
upon offered in sacrifice. An individual performed a 
lustration, if he had committed murder or homicide; also 
when he returned from war, if he had followed a funeral 
procession, had an unlucky dream, or entered a polluted 
house. River or sea water (Agtuz pura v. lustraUs) 
sprinkled from a ^branch of olive or laurel (asper^ 
giUum)y and fumes of sulphur thrown upon a lighted 
torch, were used among the Romans as purifying 
(liMtratMnOy expiamentay XvfjMruf yLaOocpfxaru^, So Ju- 
venal, speaking of the Ghosts, 



** Cuperent lustrari, si qua darentur 



Sulplmra cum tadis, et si foret humida laurus,** 

Sat. u. 157, 158. 

Whatever had been made use of, was thrown back- 
wards over the head: Transque captU Jace (Virg. 
Eel. viii. 103.). 

The public festivals (feruBy a feriendis victimis)^ of 
which there was a very great number, were either 
sUUiva, those that returned at a fixed period; concep- 
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HvtBy those that were annually fixed by the highett 
magistrates ; or imperativ(By those that were appointed 
on some particular occasion, so that these also may 
be considered as coneeptifXK, {Beier^ in Johns Jahrbb, 
1827, i. S. p. 13.) Every circumstance was laid hold 
of in order to make a festival (3feieroeiOy n. p. 22.). 
The most distinguished of the Ferue StathxB were 
the AgonaUa, in honour of Janus ; the CarmentaUoy in 
honour of Carmenta, the mother of Evander — a half 
holiday (dies intercisus); the LupercaUa^ to Lyaean 
Pan ; the Faunalicij to the God Faunus ; the Qtdri- 
ncdia, to Romulus (from the flight and consternation 
of the people on the disappearance of Romulus, this 
day was called PopuUfugium or StuUorum fesia) ; the 
Matroncdioy celebrated by the matrons in memory 
chiefly of the war terminated between the Romans 
and Sabines ; Constealia, in honour of the God Census; 
Liberalia, to Bacchus s, on the 18th of March, when 
boys who had completed their fifteenth year put on 
the toffa virilis ; MegcUesia^ in honour of the great 
mother of the Gods, Cybele ; Cerealia or ludi Cereales, 
to Ceres ; Paiilia, to Pales ; Festum fortuna muliebrisy 
in memory of Coriolanus withdrawing his army from 
the city (Liv. ii. 40.) ; the FhraHa, to Flora or Chloris, 
and attended with great indecency, which is said to 
have been once checked by the presence of Cato 
{Senec, Ep. 97.) ; the Regifugiuniy in memory of the 
expulsion of the kings ; and the Satumalith in honour 
of Saturn, when all orders were devoted to mirth and 
feasting, and masters treated their slaves on an equal 
footing (Hot, ScU. ii. 7.). 

s The nocturnal Bacdianalia were prohibited by the well-known 
senaiHt-consultum de Bacchannlilms* (568 ▲. u. Liv* xzzix. 5. et 
seq.) They are distinct from the LiberaHa, 

The FeruB concepHv€e comprised the Ferice LatincBf 

D 
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introduced by the last kitig Tarquin, in order to esta- 
blish unanimity between the Romans and the people 
of Latium connected with them (Dion, Hal. iv. 49. ; 
see however Nitbuhr^ ii. p. 34.) ; the Paganaluiy cele- 
brated in the villages (pagis) to the tutelary Gods of 
the rustic tribes ; the Sementiv€B, in seed time, for a 
good crop ; and the Compitaliay to the Lares^ in places 
where several ways met (hdi in compitis). Tlie Feri^B 
imperativ€B were the NovemdiaUa or FeriiB navemdicUeSy 
celebrated for nine days on particular occasions ; as for 
a victory, or when it had rained stones, or for the ex- 
piation of other prodigies. This festival, which was ap- 
pointed by the Senate and conducted by the PantifexM. 
or PrcBtor Urbantis, was first instituted by king Tullus. 
To these we may add JusHtium {cum jura slant), a 
cessation from business on account of some public 
calam ity. Tli e dies profesti (working days) were cither 
fastiy on which the praetor administered justice, or ne- 
fasti, on which he did not^; nundince, (\a2i'&inovendin6By 
market days (every ninth day) ; prceliares, fighting 
days, and no7i prceliaresy as the days ctfter the kalends 
nones, and ides, and therefore they were called dies 
religiosi, atri v. infausti (Ov. Fast. i. 58. *), because on 
those days remarkable disasters had occurred, as the 
defeat at Allia (Dies AlUensis, <^c., Livy, vi, 1.). The 
ides of March, or the 15th, was called Parricidium, 
because on that day Caesar, who had been called Pater 
Patrioiy was murdered in the senate-house. (Suet, Cces, 
B5. 88.) 

^ The dies intercisi (or irUercensi) were those df which some 
hours in the middle of the day were devoted to judicial business, 
and the rest in the morning and evening were devoted to sacrifices. 
Intercenai dies sunt, per quos manh et ve^peri est nefds, medio tem- 
pore inter kostiam assam et exta porrecta Jas» Varr. L. L. 5. 4. 
(See p. 32.) 

' ■ lUis nam Roma di^us Damna svb adverso tristia Marte 
tulit. (Ibid. 59-60.) 
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CHAPTER V. 



ROMAN GAMES AND AMUSEMENTS. 



I.UDI CXECEICSKS. — CIECUS MAXXMUS. — CBATAMIM OTMMICDM. -^ 

VKNATIO, LUOI OLAOIATOmXI. 



" In the early history of every people," says M uller, 
<< we must conceive a time when all games and dances 
were games and dances in the honour of some God, 
just in the same manner as every greater banquet, con- 
sistmg of flesh, was a sacrificial banquet. The festival 
procession, the music, the dancing, formed, along with 
the temple and statue of the God, a whole, whose parts 
gradually lost their connection, as they became inde- 
pendent or subordinate to the purposes of common 
life." — « Although in Greece all games and contests 
were annexed to the feasts of Gods and heroes, or to 
funeral rites, which were intimately connected with 
them ; yet scarcely at any period of history were these 
things so much an affair of religuniy according to the 
Latin expression, as in Etruria, and afterwards at 
Rome.'* (Etrusher^ ii. 195* sq.) This is indeed true 
concerning the ancient Roman Games, though in later 
times they lost their religious character altogether, 
(p. 541.) 

The Roman Games were usually celebrated at the 
expense of the state, but sometimes at the cost of 

D 2 
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opulent individuals, of magistrates (for the sake of ob- 
taining popular favour), and particularly the Emperor. 
They differed much from each other in respect to 
their nature as well as times and places. Many were 
celebrated every year, or after a number of years, at 
a fixed or indefinite time ; many, on the other hand, 
on account of particular circumstances. Hence arise 
the names of the classes by which they were desig- 
nated ; as the ludi static imperativi, instaurativi, votivi, 
quinquennales, decennales, seculares, lustrales, &c. So, 
with respect to their nature, and the places where 
they were celebrated, we have the ludi Circenses, Capi- 
tolini, scenicif piscatorii, triumphales, funebres. 

The establishment of the Ludi Circenses is ascribed 
to Romulus, in honour of the Tuscan God Consus. 
They were first called Circenses from the time of Tar- 
quinius Priscus, who erected the Circus^ which after- 
wards, for the sake of distinction, was termed Circus 
Maximus. The Circus M» was not merely a large va- 
cant place, but, upon the whole, a splendid building, 
forming a sort of theatre — enlarged and beautified by 
Julius Csesar when Dictator, and by others. The 
length of it was three stadia and a half (or about ^ST 
paces) ; the breadth somewhat more than a stadium ; 
and it was capable of containing at least 150,000 per- 
sons. The games were commenced with a procession 
from the Capitol through the forum to the Circus, and 
the images of the Gods were carried through the Circus 
in carriages (thensce),^ They were followed by the 
sons of knights on horseback, and the rest of the people 
on foot, then by the combatants, dancers, musicians, 
&c. When the procession (pompa) was over, the 
consuls and priest performed sacred rites. 

* The spectators clapped their hands as their favourite Gods 
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passed by : Plaudite NejJttmo, nimium ^i creditis undis, sqi/, 
(Ov. Am. ill. 2. 47.) 

At one end of the Circus there were several open- 
ings (^Carceres v. r^xiffula), from which the horses 
and chariots started (emiUebanlur). Before the car- 
ceres stood two HermuU (i. e. the heads of Mercury 
or any other Deity on square cut pillars of marble) 
holding a chain or rope to keep in the horses. In 
place of these there seems sometimes to have been a 
white line (lined), or a cross furrow filled with chalk 
or lime, marking the place where the horses were to 
stand in a straight row (frontibus teguabantur). At 
this end of the Circus too, which was semicircular, 
there was the porta triumphaliSf through which the 
victors went after the games were finished, and three 
open galleries, or rather towers (called Maniana from 
one Msnius) — the upper stories of which were occu- 
pied by the Tihicines and other jnusicians, who inspired 
the combatants with martial music. The whole Circus, 
except on the side where the carceres were, was sur- 
rounded by a canal or moat (called Euriptu) to pre- 
vent elephants from breaking through, and to exhibit 
sea-fights (naumachio!). On the western side, which 
was called Oppidum, was the great entrance {porta 
pomp<B)y through which the solemn procession entered 
previous to the commencement of the games. On the 
northern side was the grand imperial seat or Puhinar; 
on the southern side the ptdvinar for the person who 
exhibited the games (Editor SpectactUorum) ; and 
round about there were seats (fori v. spectacvld) for 
the spectators. The whole fabric constructed for seats 
was called cavea. 

In the middle of the Circus, for almost the whole 
length of it, there was a brick wall, called Spina, 
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surmounted at each extremity by three columns or 
pyramids, called Meta^ or goals, round which the 
horses and chariots turned c ; whence, a carcerihus ad 
metamy from beginning to end. Near the first Meta^ 
whence the horses started, there were seven other 
pillars (FakB)f surmounted by Ova (so called from 
their resemblance to an egg), which were taken down 
to denote how many rounds had been completed, and 
set up by the erectores aoorum. Above each of these 
ova was engraved the figure of a dolphin, the Circus 
being particularly consecrated to Neptune ; hence Ju- 
venal : — '^ Consulit ante falas delpMnorumque cO" 
lumruu^ ^ (Sat. vi. 589.) Some think that the ova 
were on one pillar, and the dolphins on another — the 
one at the Meta prima^ and the other at the Meta 
uUimcu The figure of an egg was chosen in honour 
of Castor and Pollux, Dioscuri (xovpoi Ato^, sons of 
Jove), who presided ov^ games (agonum prcBsides). 

** As they were of a conical shape, hence, metets imUata cupressia. 
(Ov. Met. X. 106.) 

^ The whcde flat inclosed by the walls is called by the ancient 
writers, and especially the poets, ^atium, more frequently spatuh 
to denote that it was run over several times in one race. {Bur^ 
gesSf Antiq, of Romef p. 58.) 

" The Circm Maximut was much Arequented by sharpers and 
fortune-tellers {sortWigi), jugglers (prastigiatores), &c. ; hence it is 
called/allax (Hor. Sat. L 6. 113.). 

The shows (jspecUundd) exhibited in the Circus M. 
comprised horse*racing with one (singtdares) or two 
horses (equi desuUorii\ by which the games were open- 
ed ; and chariot-racing, in which the chariots were drawn 
by three or four horses abreast {quadrigai),^ The dia- 
rioteers (aurig(B) were divided into different factions 
(greges v. factiones), according to the different colours 
of their livery. Thus we have the white faction (fadio 
alba V. albata)^ the red (russata), the sky-coloured or 
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sea-coloured (yeHita)^ the green (jpratUnd) ; to which 
Domitian added the golden and the purple (aurea et 
purpurea). ^ The ^>ectators favoured one or the other 
colour (favent patmo) according to a^rice, and tumults 
sometimes arose from the zeal of partisanship.^ 

' As the quadriga were most coromonly used in die Circus, 
benoe QModrigarU is applied generally to tbe charioteers, whatever 
might be the number of horses they drove. Nero once drove a 
chariot at the Olympic games, drawn by ten horses (aurigavit 
decemjugem sc currum). Suet. Ner. 84. We see on a gtm, 
in the work of Count Caylus (i. plate Ix. fig. 4.), a chariot with 
twenty horses yoked abreast. 

' Evolat admism ditcolor agmen eqvit* (Ov. Am. iii. 2. 78.) 
The driver guided the horses in a standing position, and had the 
reins fastened round his body. 

' To show how much the populace were interested in these 
games, Juvenal sums up their wants in two words, — Petnem ei 
Circentes (bread and games, x. 80.), t. e. the com distributed by 
the Emperors, and the games of the Circus. (So again, xi. 53.) 
The interest excited by the gladiatorial exhibitions was equally 
great. ** At no time,** says Cicero, ** do we find such a con- 
course of people as at the gladiatorial exhibitions ; no speech, no 
election, draws them together in sud^multitudes.** {Pro Sexto, 59.) 




The signal for starting was given by dropping a 
napkin or cloth (mappd v. panno misso, sometimes 
put for the games — " Megaiesiaae spectacula mapp<By* 
Juv. xi. 193.)9 ^er the order, in which the chariots 
stood, had been determined by lot. They then started 
from the Carceres and compassed the Spina seven 
times — each endeavouring to get as near the Meta and 
turn it as neatly as possible, as the innermost would 
save so much in distance (^^ Metaque fervidis evitata 
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rods,"* Hor. OcL L). This was called one match (MiS' 
9U8) ; the victor was crowned^ and received a prize in 
money ^ — graves ferventU auri victor auferai saccas, 
(Mart X. 74.) 

^ The twenty-fifth emission was called Missus arariusf because 
anciently, on that occasion, a collecticm was made among the 
people for the conqueror, either to raise him a sum of money (as) 
or to erect him a statue. The custom of collecting money was 
subsequently abolished, but the last emission preserved the epithet 
of <n-arte/«. (Burgess's Antiquities of Rome, &c. p. 86.) 

The Certamen Gymnicum comprised five different 
kinds of contests (hence called quinquertiuniy ictvraB'kQv), 
viz. running (cursus), leaping (salius), boxing (puffila- 
tus)i and throwing the quoit (disci Jactus). During 
the republic, no freeman appeared as competitor in 
tliese games ; but under the Emperors, when manners 
began to decline, this custom was frequently violated. 
The Athletes were anointed (hence unctq pahsstra} 
with a glutinous ointment (ceroma), and wore nothing 
but drawers (subligarid). Hence they were said to be 
yvfMfoi, i. e. nudiy (from which we have gyrnnasmm^ a 
place of exercise or a school, and gymnastics^ and 
hence Horace terms this covering eam^/re (Ep. i. 11. 
18.), in reference to the Campus Martins (see p. 7.). 
Boxers covered their hands with gauntlets (ccestus) 
with lead or iron sewed into them. The combatants 
were previously trained in a place of exercise^ (pakes- 
tra)f under the superintendence of a Gymnasiarch. 

• During the intervals of exercise, or after exercise, they threw 
on a coarse heavy vest as a protection against cold or rain. This 
vest was termed endromis ; Martial calls it pinguem textricis alum- 
lutnif from its coarseness, and peregrinam, from its foreign name. 
(iv. 19.) Perhaps the following passage of Juvenal may be illus- 
trated by contrast : -« 

Rusticus ille tuus suinit trechediprui, Quirine, 

Et ceromaticojert niceteria coUo* (iii. 67, 68. ) 

Some interpret trechedipna as a species of shoes or slippers ; but 
Weber, in his edition of that poet (p. 234. sqq.), understands it as 
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referring to the ^ffthesu, or light garment put on at dinner {vestis 
OBncUaria v. acculritoria). The passage might be thus para- 
phrased: — " Your rustic Romulus, now wears his light gar- 
ments ; and he who would have been disgraced at an earlier 
period by appearing in the character of a prise-fighter, now dis- 
plays his niceteria, or rewards of victory, on his anointed neck.** 
The poet thus lashes the connection of the endromis with the isv- 
chedipnon (probably rpcxw and 8fiiryoi^)<».the mixture of low habita 
with luxurious re^ement. 

The Venatio was the fighting of wild beasts with one 
another, or with men called Besiiariiy being either 
condemned to this (damnaii cut betHas) by way of pun- 
ishment, as the first Christians oflen were {Cypritm. 
Op. 54.), or induced by hire (audcramenio). The 
beasts were collected from the most distant provinces, 
and kept in inclosures (vivaria) till the day of exhibi- 
tion. Pompey exhibited at once 500 lions, which were 
all dispatched in five days; also eighteen elephants. 
2)io, xxxix. S8. The pugna equestris and pedestris 
was a military game ; the Indus Trqjct was performed 
by young noblemen on horseback (described by Virgil, 
j^n. V. 561. «^.); and the N'aumachi€B were repre- 
sentations of sea-fights. Augustus dug a lake near 
the Tiber for this purpose, and Domitian built a naval 
theatre (naunuichia Damitiani), 

The Gladiatorial Games (ludi gladiatoriii usually 
termed nmnera,^ in reference either to the people, for 
whose ffrcOificoHan they were exhibited, or him in 
whose honour they were celebrated) were of pure 
Tuscan origin, being probably introduced as a substi- 
tute for human sacrifices. ( Vol, Max, ii. 4. 7*) They 
served also as diversions at banquets (3iuUer/ii. p. 
221.), and as popular amusements on religious festivals, 
being furnished either at the expense of the state, of 
magistrates, or private individuals. 

They were first exhibited at Rome by two brothers, 
called Brutiy at the funeral of their father (a.u. 490). 
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The person who exhibited them was tenned Munera 
rtuSf MunefxUar, JEditor, or Dominus; and though in 
a private station, yet, during the days of exhibition, 
he enjoyed the ensigns of magistracy. They were the 
most frequently exhibited, as public games, by the 
^diles, Praetors^, Quaestors, or Consuls, in the am- 
phitheatres, chiefly at the Satumcdia and feasts of 
Minerva; under the Emperors, particularly on their 
birth-days, or after important victories. They were 
prohibited by Constantine the Great, 

^ So Juvenal uses vocem vendentU prtFioribui (vi. 360.), for a 
public singer, as he does suafunera celsi pratoris vendere ItuUs 
(yiii. 192 — 194.), for « to become gladiators;** because the 
praetor, who exhibited the games, hired the performers. On the 
meaning of celsus, compare x. 36, 37. •— 

— — - Pratorem curribus dUis 
Exiantem et medio sublimem in pulvere ctrct. 

Generally slaves, prisoners, and criminals appeared 
only as gladiators (damnati ad ghdium v. ludum); 
though sometimes freemen entered the lists for hire 
(atictorati). A terrible oath was administered to these : 
" uri, mncirif verberari, ferroque necari ; et quiequid 
aliud Eumolpus jussisset, tanquam legitimi gladiatoresy 
domino corpora animasque religiosissime addieimus" ^ 
Petron. Arbit. 117.) They were divided into &milie8 
(familiiB), superintended by a procurator, and under 
the instruction of a Latnista or Magiister, who delivered 
to them his lessons and rules (dictata et leges), and was 
then said commentari. During this period of exercise, 
they fenced with wooden swords (rudibus batuebani, 
whence plumbeo gladiojugulari, to be foiled with weak 
arguments, Cic, Att L 16.) ; and they were supplied 
with strong and nutritive food, sagina gladiatoria, or 
coUphia, from making the limbs robust (kS>m iijfia). 

^ As the gladiator was deliyered oyer (jaddictus) to the Lanistch. 
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io the same mtniier at a loldier was bound by oath to bit ge- 
neral ; hence, NtiUius addicttitjuretrein verki wto^iirL Hor. Ep. i. 
1. 14. 



There were different classes of gladiators, according 
to their arms and mode of fighting; as the/Sefumt, who 
endeavoured to entangle their adversaries with a net 
(rete)y and dispatch them with a three-pointed lance 
(fusdna v. tridens). If he missed his throw he fied 
to the extremity of the arena (jtotdfugit — arendy Juv. 
viii. 207.) to prepare himself for another throw, whither 
he was pursued by his adversary (hence termed tecti- 
tor). We have the Thraces, ffophmacMf or SamnUes^ 
so called from their armour; Essedariiy who fought from 
chariots (ess&lis), afler the fashion of the Gauls and 
Britons ; MirmiUoneSy who carried the image of a fish 
(^fjuifixvpoq, piscis) on their helmets ; AndabaUs, who 
fought on horseback, with their eyes bandaged ; Di- 
macluBri^ who fought with two swords ; Laquearii^ be- 
cause they used a noose to entangle their adversaries ; 
and the Catervarii, who fought in troops (gregcUimj 
temerk ) "> ; the PostulaHHiy admired for their skill ; and 
the CtBsarianiy or Fiscales, maintained at the Empe- 
ror's charge. 



" Gladiatorial games were generally eihibited in amphitheatres, 
the largest of which was the Colos$eum — begun by Vespasian and 
completed by Titus— capable of accommodating 87*000 spec- 
tators. The place where the gladiators fought was called arena 
(or caxfea), from its being covered with sand (hence, descendere in 
arenam). This was surrounded by a wall, over which projected 
the po€iiunh impropriated for the senators and ambassadors of 
foreign nations; and behind sat the EquUes in fourteen rows; 
whence, tedere in guatuordedm (sc. gradibut), or m eqttestrilmsf to 
be a knight. There were certain persons who assigned to every 
one his place (designatores) : the Editor could assign a more 
honourable seat to any of his friends. The seats occupied by the 
people were called Pqpularia, The entrances to these were called 
Vomiioria; and the seats separated by the passages {via), were 
called Cimeia (a wedge), because they gradually widened from tlie 
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arena to the top. Hence, Cuneit innottUi res omnibiu (Phied. 
x> 7. 35*), the affair became known to all the spectators. In the 
podium too was the seat of the Emperor (tuggeitus), elevated like 
a tribunal, and covered with a canopy like a pavilion (cubiculum) ; 
and here too was the Editori* Tribunal. Awnings (ve/a v. ve^ 
laria) were drawn over the ampliitheatre, as a protection against 
rain or excessive heat. 

Tlie Editor, who exhibited the gladiators, announced 
the show by a public placard (munus ostrndxhaty pro- 
nunciabat, prcponebatf edicebat), containing the number 
of gladiators. On the day of exhibition they were 
led along the arena in procession, and were then paired 
(compondfafUtiTy coniparabantur)^ and their swords ex- 
amined (explorabantur). As a prelude to the battle 
(preeltidentes) they fought with wooden swords or the 
like, flourishing (veniilantes) with great dexterity. 
Upon a signal given with a trumpet (feralis tuba), they 
assumed their proper arms (arma pugncUoria v. decre^ 
torid), ac^usted themselves (se companebant), and stood 
in a particular posture (in statu stabant). Then the 
mortal struggle commenced (punctim et ccBsim, cut and 
thrust) ; each endeavouring to inflict a fatal wound, or 
to parry the thrusts (adversos ictus cavere, prcptUsare, 
eludere) and back or side strokes (manus v. petitiones 
aversas) of his adversary — taking particular care to 
defend his side (latus tegere) ; hence, lotus apertum v. 
nudum dare, to expose one's self to danger. TUndL i. 
I-. 46. 

The fate of the gladiators depended upon the will of 
the people as well as upon their own agility. When a 
gladiator was wounded, the people exclaimed habet v. 
fuK habet (sc vulnus); and he then lowered (sub^ 
mittebai) his arms, as a sign of being vanquished. If 
they wished him to be saved, they pressed down their 
iAiumbB(potticempremebant); if not, they turned up their 
thumbs (vertebani), as a signal that he should be slain 
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(tU rectperet fermm)^ ; hence, laudare uiroque poUwe^ 
i. e. vald^y Hor. Ep. i. 18. 66. The dead bodies were 
dragged by a hook into i^e spoUarium, The victors 
received their prizes (palnuB) with acclamations ; 
hence, plurimarum palmarum gladicUor, Those who 
received their discharge (rude donad^), were pre- 
sented with a wooden sword (rudis), and termed Ru- 
diarii. 



Verso poUice vulgi 



QuemSbet ocddunt poptdariter — — » (Juv. iii. p. 36, 37.) 

Popuiariter, i. e. according to the caprice of the people. 

** Spectatum satis et donatum jam rude quceriSf Mecamas, iterum 
antiquo me includere iudo* (Hor. £p. i. 1. 4.) A considerable 
sum of money sometimes induced the mdiarii to engage again : 
those who were dismissed on account of age or weakness were 
said delusisse. 

Shocking as these exhibitions must ever appear to 
humanity {crtuklia et inhumana spectacidaf says Sene- 
ca), yet it cannot be denied that they contributed very 
much to inspire the Romans with that indifference to 
life and death p^ from whence proceeded that vigor 
animorum upon which their power and the extension 
of their dominion so essentially depended. In ex- 
tenuation, we may observe that a great number of 
gladiators belonged to the class of public male&ctors 
and prisoners of war, who, if they had not been damnoH 
ad gfladiuniy would have been perhaps otherwise dis- 
patched. These exhibitions were prohibited by Con- 
stantino, but first abolished under Honorius. 

P ** The constant witnessing of gladiatorial combats rendered 
the Romans eitremely ferocious ; and we may observe that the 
Emperor Claudius became more disposed to shed blood by being 
habituated to the sight of these games. The example of this 
Emperor, who was naturally gentle, and yet conunitted so many 
cruelties, makes it plain that the education of that period was 
differentfrom ours.'* (MorUesgtiieihp. 134, 135.) ** The Romans, 
accustomed to sport with human nature in the persons of their 
slaves and children, could scarcely be acquainted with that virtue 
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which we call humanity. When men are cruel in their ctvil 
capacity, what can we expect of natural mildnew and justice? ** 
(IbitL) On these exhibitions consult Meierotto, L p. 135—152. 
Antiochus Epiphanes, perceiving the eflects which the gladiatorial 
exhibitions had upon the military character of the Romans, intro« 
duced them among his own subjects. (Ltv. xU. 96.) 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ROMAN GAMES AND AMUSEMENTS. 

LUDI SiBCULARES. — THE DRAMA (LUDI SCENICI), THEATRES) ACTORS. 

The Secular Games (ludi Sceculares) were by no 
means celebrated at the termination of every century 
or 110 years; but sometimes sooner, and sometimes 
later. They appear to have been borrowed from the 
Etruscans. " The stBculum" says Miiller, "should cor- 
respond with the longest human life of the age, or, to 
speak more accurately, it closes with the death of him 
who has lived the longest of all who were born at the 
beginning of the s(Bculum. (Censorin. de Die Natali, 
xvii. 5.) Hence the secular games at Rome were 
connected with the worship of Pluto and Proserpine — 
being celebrated when the last man of the scecvium had 
descended to the lower world, and the kingdom of death 
was m possession o^ the whole generation."* {Etrushery 
ii. p. 331. sqq.) 

'■ According to Zosimus (ii. 1.) Saculum, like ouwy, originally 
signified the period of human life. The herald, in his proclam- 
ation, announced the ludi sceculares as " Games that nobody had 
ever seen nor v^ould ever see again ; ** but the Emperors, am- 
bitious of celebrating them in their own reign, paid no regard to 
the stated intervals. 

These games were preceded by long preparations ; 
the Sibyllhie books were consulted, and a general puri- 
fication of the whole city took place. On the second 
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day of the festival, the Roman matrons assembled for 
sacrifice at the Capitol ; and, on the third day, amongst 
other festivities, hymns were sung in the temple of 
the Palatine Apollo, by noble youths and maidens, 
in honour of this God and Diana. Of this kind is 
the well-known Carmen Sactdare of Horace. These 
games were celebrated for the last time under Cara- 
caUa ^952). 

The origin of the dramatic entertainments (Jhidi 
scenid) of the Romans is not altogether certain. They 
are usually considered of Tuscan origin, since the 
histrumes (from the Tuscan kistef) who were mere 
pantomimic dancers, and were termed ktdiones^ were 
sent for to Rome from Etruria during a plague, in order 
to appease the anger of the Gods by their skill. The^a* 
ImUe AteUancB were a species of dramatic entertainment 
imported from Atella, a town of the Osci in Compania, 
in which the Roman youth used to attack each other 
in satirical couplets during the intervals of some rude 
game (perhaps the exodia, or farces). Livius An- 
dronlcus was the first who attempted to introduce the 
Greek drama into Rome (<< A sattiris — €ui fabularum 
drgumenta spectxintium animos transtuUty" Val. Max. 
ii. 4.), and draw the attention of the Romans from the 
saturcB ^ (or miscellaneous compositions, fi*om lanx tO" 
turoy a platter filled with various kinds of fruit) to re- 
presentations containing a regular plot. 

^ As their contents were chie6y of a sarcastic and ironical cha- 
racter, hence those poems which were afterwards written in order 
to ridicule the vices and follies of mankind were termed satiret : 
for instance, the Satires of Horace, Juvenal, and Persius. 

Dramatic entertainments," in their improved state, 
were of three kinds : Comedy, Tragedy, and Panto- 
mimes. Comedies were divided into TogttUBy in which 
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the characters and dress (toga) were Roman ; Palliai6Bf 
when the characters and dress were Grecian (from 
pallium, the robe of the Greeks) ; PratexUUa, when 
persons of rank were introduced, though some take 
these for tragedies ® ; TrabeaUBy when generals and of- 
ficers were brought on the stage; and TabemaruB (from 
tabemOf a shop), when the characters were of a low 
grade. The actors of Comedy wore a low-heeled shoe 
(socctis). If there was much of bustle, action, or pas- 
sion, the comedy was said to be Motoria ; if otherwise, 
Stataria; if neither one nor the other, 97iti^ ; and the 
musical accompaniment was chiefly that of flutes {phicB 
dextrcR and sinisircB, pares and impares). The Exodium 
was the farce acted after the tragedy, to dispel me- 
lancholy impressions. The Mia-oha were performed at 
the beginning, and the %iA.toKa, or interludes, in the 
middle, of the drama. 

^ " It is worthy of remark, that the pr^textaUs belonged to the 
class of native tiieatrical representations, and, like the Atellarue, 
might be enacted by the distinguished Roman citizens without 
endangering their rights of citizenship ; and that, properly speak- 
ing, they were analogous to tragedy, for the Roman character 
could not bear the exposure of its ^ughable peculiarities.** 

From the dialogue proper (diverbia) and the mono- 
logue (soliloquid)y which were spoken, we must dis- 
tingush the canMcay which were accompanied by the 
flutes, and a player who performed the necessary ges- 
ticulations. ^ This player was termed actor, and was 
said canticum agere. The chief of the Chorus was 
termed Choragtis, or Coryphceus, The actors wore 
masks (persoms v. larva e, see^^. 5.),which they took off^, 
however, when they came upon the stage at the dose 
of the piece to receive the plaudits of the company. 
Those who wrote a play were said docere w. facere 
fabulam : if it was approved, it was said stare, stare 
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redo taloy pkwerey &c. ; if not, eadere^ txigij extibUarU 
&c The chief writers of Comedy were Pkuitut and 
Terence. 

' BaehrU Geickiehte dgr Romixken LiUeraiur, p. 92. 

* The larva wm a mask uaed for exciting alanii, or for cirics- 
ture. The persona (per$onaret firom tonus) wmt lintd with metal 
or bom, in such a manner as jmateriallj to assist the power of the 
Toice ; and it appears fitmi an ancient iUuminaCed MS. of the 
comedies of Terence, presei f cd in the royal library at Paris, that 
it covered the entire hc«d. Its use was rendered in some mea- 
sure necessary by the rast sin of the roofless theatres. It was 
not employed on all occasions. (Sketches of tkt InstUutiotUf ^r. 
^ the Romans.) The fomale charscters were supported by male 
actors. (Jtto. iii. 95.) That the theatre was the school of young 
orators with respect to action and pronunciation is too strongly 
corroborated by the example of Cicero (who formed himself under 
JBsopus) to require further instances. (Meieroitot L p. 134.) An 
actor, who violated either, was hiseed. (Oic. de Orai* iii. 18.) 







Tragic actors wore a high-heeled shoe or buskin 
(cotkurmu)y both on account of the immense size of 
the theatres, and in order to elevate themselves to 
the heroic stature ; hence cothurnus is used for a tra- 
gic or lofty' style, as soccus for a familiar style, or 
the style of comedy : — ** Nee comcedia in eothumos 
assurgity nee contrd tragcedia socco ingrediturJ* Quint. 
X. 2. 22. ^schylus invented the cothurnus^ as well as 
the mask (^persona) and the long-flowing robe {paUa^ 
stolOf V. sgrma), 

Musa nee insano symuUe tumet, (Mart. iv. 49.) 

The Pantomimi expressed all by dancing and gestures 
without speaking (loqtiaei manu^ hence called CMro- 
ndmi). Pylades, a favourite of Augustus, and Bathyl- 
lus> a freedman and favourite of Mecsenas, were two of 
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the first Pantomimes ; and both were affected with the 
bitterest jealousy^ which occasioned many disturbances. 
(Suet, Aug. 45. Neroy 16.) Paris flourished in the 
time of Domitian, Juv. vi. 87. To these we must add 
the rope-dancers (Punambuli, SchoenobiiUB), the jug- 
glers (jnxestigiaiares)y and the PetaurisUB, who darted 
their bodies into the air from a machine (petaurum). 
The actors were applauded or hissed according to their 
performance ; the most approved received crowns 
(corolla) or rewards (corollaria), « 

* Grande cothurnfiti — Mftronis opus. (Mart. v. 5.) 
^ It would not be difficult to suggest reasons why the Romans 
never rivalled the Greeks in tragedy. Amongst these we would 
p^ticularly mention the broad line of demarcation betwixt the 
different classes of society — the want of internal and external 
rest — the rusticity of the Romans, and the blunting of their 
feelings by being constantly habituated to the horrors of war. 
To these we must add their partiality for the games of the Circus 
— of gladiators — for triumphal processions i and, amongst the 
more educated, the prevalence of the Epicurean and Stoical sys- 
tems of philosophy — both of which were adverse to the cultiva- 
tion of the Drama. {KopkCy in Seebodes Archiv.f. Philolog* ^c 
i. 5. 46.) 

In the earliest times, theatres were erected only of 
wood, and taken down after the exhibition was over ; 
but afterwards of stone. The most splendid Theatre 
was that built by the uEdile M. uEmUius Scaurus, 
capable of containing 80,000 persons ; to which we 
may add those of Pompey, Balbus, and Marcellus^ fre- 
quently termed the tema thecUra, because they were in 
the neighbourhood of each other. ^ In form, the theatres 
resembled a horseshoe (see Jiff. 6.) ; the stage (pulpi- 
turn) occupied a platform which closed in the flat end 
of the building, and was divided into the postscenium, 
where the actors dressed and undressed, and the pro- 
scenium where they appeared before the spectators ; 
hence, ludibria scend et pulpito digna^ buffooneries fit 
only for the stage. * The orcJiestrch or, as we should 
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say, the pit^ of the theatre, was filled with the sena- 
tore, knights, &c. ; behind which rose the leatB or 



benches (ctmei v. gradut) in the same manner as \ 
the Amphitheatre. 

loitf lerrm ihtalraforii." ( 

>, Canrii, Au- 
giali. (See p. 5.) 

' Scena is mmetime* used figurativeTy, — Tibi nunc pojiulo el 
icerur temieniium eil. ( Cic. ad Brut. 9. ) 

' Theae seats were termed cavea ima, for the lenalon ; cavea 
■media v. qualtmrdtcim, for the knights ; ind the highest, cavta 
summa, fur the people. On the other hand, the divisions of 
these sesti, formed bjr the thoroughfares or passages, were termed, 
from their wedge-Hie appearance, cuna'; the lowest, for the 
Bcna!or9, orckettm ; the middle, for the knights, cwiii equeUra v. 
qurU-unrdecim i the highest, forlhe people, cu7irij»7iu/u«<. These 

zonlal direction, were termtd fmi/ui. (Ramshorn, £5].) Thetaw 
assigning particular seals to the SqtiesCiian order was brought for- 
waiS by L. R. Olho iLez Rtuda Tkeatmlii, a. u. 6B5) ; hencethe 
satirist, — Sic libitum vano, qui not diainiit, Otham. Juv. iii. 1S9. 
It was afterwards enforced by rfei^no/oTM. (Seep. 69-) When Ihe 
scene was suddenly changed by certain machines, it was called 
scena tenalilis ! when it was drawn aside, tcejui duciUil. The 
scenery was concealed by a curtain, which, contrary to ihe modern 
custom, was dropped (jiremeSotur) when the play began. 
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The principal change introduced by the Romans 
into the drama, and which continues to affect it in 
every country in Europe, respected the Status or 
rank of actors in society. " ' They ordained/ says St. 
Augustine, < that this sort of men should not only 
want the honour of citizens, but also be disfranchised 
and thrust out of their tribe (tribu moH) by a legal 
and disgraceful censure, which the censors were to 
execute ; because they would not suffer their vulgar 
sort of people, much less the senators, to be defamed, 
disgraced, or defiled with stage players.' The con- 
tempt of the Romans for players might be founded 
partly upon their confounding this amusement with 
the games of the Circus and Amphitheatre, performed 
by gladiators and slaves, the meanest, in short, of man- 
kind." (Sir Walter Scott, art Drama, Encyc, Britan- 
nica.) ^ The exception of the Roman youth, who 
enacted the Fabults Atellance, from this proscription, 
seems to indicate that the edict originated in the na- 
tional pride of the Romans, and their contempt for 
Grecian literature. Roscius, the actor, was the friend 
of Piso, Sylla, and Cicero himself. (Ibid.) This, how- 
ever, was an exception, rather than the rule, and was 
grounded upon the great personal worth of Roscius. 
(See Meierotto, i. 131.) 

' Nepos, in his preface, alludes to the different estimation in 
which the Romans looked upon actors, to the Greeks. Plays 
were frequently forbidden in Rome on the ground of their being 
unfavourable to morality. {Tac* Ann* iy* 14. ; Suet, NerOf 16. ; 
Dom* 7.) Even under the corrupt government of Tiberius, 
knights were prohibited from visiting the actors of pantomimes, 
or walking with them in the streets. {Siiet, Tib* 25.) 
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CHAPTER VU. 

DIVISION OF THE ROMAN PEOPLE. 

rATEICIAKS. ^ FATftONa, CUINT8. — > PLIBt.^TRJBXS, CIlTTUBlXf, 

CLASSES. — IQUITES. MOBILES. 

In order that we may judge the political system of the 
Romans aright, we must view it in its different periods, 
and in connection with its three principal changes: — 
the B£gdly Consular ^ and Imperial. The first of these 
forms of government continued till the year of Rome 
244 (510 B.c.)»; the second till the year 723 (31 
B. c.) ; and the third till the fall of the western empire 
in the year 476 after the birth of Christ. But before 
we can appreciate the subject properly, we must speak 
concerning the division of the Roman people. 

* The gOTernment under the kings was properly of a mixed 
kind ; and we must estimate their authority according to the scale 
of the ancient Greek kings, or leaders of individual tribes, rather 
than according to our usual conceptions of unlimited power. 
The offering of sacrifices, legislation, the riglit of judging, of 
convoking the senate and the people, were the peculiar privUeges 
of the kings ; and yet, in the exercise of these privileges, they 
were in many cases controlled by the participation of the senate 
and the popular assemblies. 

The people consisted of jhree national tribes : -Ram' 
nensesy Tatienses (Titienses)^ and Luceres. These 
formed the original trUmSy i. e. r^iTTv^, or one third. 
Livy, on the other hand, tells us that tribus is derived 
from tribuiufn. (i. 43.) They each received their por- 
tion of territory, and they dwelt together for the prac- 
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tice of their peculiar religious rites (sacra)* For the 
transaction of public business they were divided into 
Vurt€B; each tribe had its own Augur. He who presided 
over one Curia was called Curio (quia sacra curahcU) ; 
and he who presided over them all, Curio Maximums. *» 
At the earliest period, each Curia appears to have 
embraced ten families (therefore 300 in all) ; but con- 
cerning the nature of these tribes, and their relations 
to the Patricians, Plebeians, CuruBy &c., only few and 
meagre notices are extant. 

** Each of these CuritB had a particular name {Curia Jorensis, 
RaptUi Veliensis) ; each had a particular place for its assemblies 
(see p. 9.)» ^hich were of a religious as well as a political cha- 
racter, according to the spirit of the elder time. The members of 
a Curia were called Curiaies. The Curue existed in the imperial 
time, but quite under an altered form. Laborious duties, bur- 
thens, and expenses were connected with admission into the CwruBy 
but especially with the decurionate ; hence it was a distinction 
avoided rather than sought after. (P/tn. Ep. x. 114.) 

In later times, the Patricians (patricii) appear as 
the only ruling order. The whole body was termed 
popuius, and, as descendants of the three tribes, they 
constitute the nobility in relation to the pldfs, or com- 
mon people, afterwards admitted by the state. They 
alone had the rights of citizens and families (gentes) s 
in their full integrity ; they alone were exclusiv^y en- 
titled to the Auspices which were necessary in a mar- 
riage between Roman citizens : — Connvbium est nmr 
trimonium inter cives ; for between slaves, or between 
a citizen and a man of foreign condition, it is not con- 
nubium, but contvbernium,^ (Liv. xxxviii. 36.) 

'^ The following definition ofplebs is given in the Institutes; — 
" Plebs autem a populo eo differt quo species a genere: nam ap- 
pellaHone jwpuli universi cives significafUur, connumeraiis eticim 
patriciis et senatoribus, PlelHs auiem ajypellatione, sine patriciis 
et senatoribus ^ ceeteri cives significantur.** (L. i. t. i. § 4.) — The 
Gentiles (see the note below on Gens) surU, qui inter se eodem 
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nomine sunt, ab tngentns cmmtHf gwrrum mqforum nemo 
tutem oervitHi, qni capiU nom iwiU diminmtu (Cic Top. wi, 89.) 
*< None but the bouses whtcb composed the three andent tribet 
were fundamental parts of the state ; and thus the patricians were 
able to boast that tbej alone had a house (vos toios gentem habere, 
Liy. X. 8.); while, nerertheless, there were members of plebeian 
bouses by thousands at Rome, who, in the municipal towns, poa- 
seased gentile prinlegeit** (^Nielmkrf i. p. 275.) When tlie pie- 
beians obtained the right of mtermarrying with the patricians, and 
bearing civic oflSces, they then participated in the jura gentium v. 
gentiUUa, Hence from this period there were genics of the ple- 
beians as well as the patricians, and sometimes patrician and ple- 
beian families in the same gens» 

Those belonging to the Patricians in the character 
of patrons (pairant) were termed clients (cUentes). 
<< The clients who neither gained their livelihood bj 
trade nor had acquired property received grants from 
their patrons of buUding-ground on their estates, to- 
gether with two acres of arable land ; not as property, 
but as a precarious tenement which the owner could 
resume if he felt himself injured. But all, however 
different in rank and consequence, were entitled to 
paternal protection from the patron : he was bound to 
relieve their distress, to appear for them in court, to 
expound the law to them, civil and pontifical.^ On 
the other hand, the clients were obliged to be obedient 
to their patron, to promote his honour, to pay his 
mulcts and fines; to aid him, jointly with the members 
of his house, in bearing burdens for the common- 
wealth, and defraying the charges of public ofiices ; to 
contribute to the portioning of his daughters, and to 
ransom him or whoever of his family might fall into an 
enemy's hands. If the client died without heirs, the 
patron succeeded to his property." — (iVtc6t^r,i.p.280.) 
A Roman considered it peculiarly honourable to be 
preceded by numerous clients (pnecedenlia longi 
agminis officia^ Juv. x. 44.). 

<* In the twelve tables we find it written, — Faircmn d clienii 

s 
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JraudemtfecerUi sacer esto, If a patron defraiid a client, let him he 
accursed. So Virgil places in the number of those who are un- 
dergoing punishment in the infernal regions, patrons ** quibus -— 
Fraus innexa clienti.** (Mn, vi. 609.) 

" How the Roman commonalty (pld)s JRomanOy or 
ordo plebeius) originated, is visible in the traditions 
which represent all the conquests before the time of 
Servius TuUius to have been of such a kind, that many 
places were converted into colonies, others destroyed 
and their inhabitants carried to Rome, where they, as 
well as the citizens of the former, received the Roman 
franchise." (Nieb. i. p. 280.) « This free plebs increased 
and obtained power, becoming particularly eminent for 
their military services, although the patricians endea- 
voured to check them by the multiplication of their 
clients, as a counterpoise for their own security. But 
the patrician families were gradually diminished by 
becoming extinct ; and hence arose those commotions 
in aflter times with respect to political functions or 
offices, all of which were in the hands of the patri- 
cians. 

* It was very natural, therefore, that Tarquinius Priscus, in 
order that the state might not be destroyed by its own distractions, 
should wish to create a new tribe out of the plebeians ; the original 
ones being now antiquated and meaningless forms, not able to 
supply the services or necessities of the state. This, however, he 
could not effect, by reason of the opposition he met with ; but it 
was effected by Servius Tullius. Upon the whole, it appears that 
the patricians stood in much the same relation to the plebeians as 
the citizens at Athens (iroXTroi) did to the resident fordgners 
{fiiroiKot) . 

Tarquinius doubled the ancient number of the tribes 
by the addition of new divisions : " Six vestal virgins," 
says Cicero, " were appointed, in order that each di- 
vision of the people might have its ministra sacrorumy 
or priestess; for the Roman state was divided into six 
parts— the !rt^ee»«e;, Ramnes, Ltcceres, first and second, 
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primi secundique." (De Repub. iu 20.) Servius Tul- 
lius, however, did not find this regulation sufficient, 
since the constant numerical increase of the plehs ap- 
peared to entitle them to a share in state-offices. He 
therefore permitted the old tribes to remain with 
their peculiar family and religious character, and tlicir 
attendant privileges ; but he divided the mass of the 
plebeians also into tribesy according to their place of 
residence; so that this was a local or territorial division, 
and not, like the earlier one, a division according to 
families' (^cwfe*).^ The number of these tribes is 
doubtful (^Schulze, Votksversamm, dL Rom. p. 38. sqq.) 
We must remark, however, that they were distinguished 
into Tribus urbance and Tribus rustictB according as 
they resided within or without the city ; and that each 
had its particular name, as, for instance, the four city 
tribes, which were termed Tribus suburbanOy EsquUinay 
Collina, PakUina. (See pp. 3, 4.) 

^ Gens (generet gignere), as a number of persons of common 
descent, comprises all those who can trace back their origin 
through all possible degrees of relationship to one common parent. 
Famitia includes those who belong, as the nearest blood relations, 
to a descendant from the same common parent in a direct line. 
Those who belonged to a gens bore the name {nomen) of the 
common parent of the gens : those who belonged to AjamiHa bore 
also the name of their common /amify-:father, as a surname (cognO' 
men). Thus, those who spnmg from a Cornelius bore the com- 
mon name of ComeHi : the families of this gens Comdia were the 
ComelU DolabelUB, ComdH Scijnones, ComeUi LenluU, Cometii 
Suike, Carneltt Cmna, (Ramshorn, 627. See, however, Niebubr, 
L p. 27a) 

Each individual tribe was divided into classes; these 
^ain into centuries (ceniurus) ; and the classes were 
arranged according to the value of their property. To 
the first class belonged those who possessed 100^000 
ases or more s ; to the second, those worth between 
100,000 and 75,000; to the third, those between 
75,000 and 50,000; to the fourth, those between 

s 2 
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50,000 and 25,000 ; to the fiflh, those between 25,000 
and 12,500 ases. The sixth class comprehended all 
those who fell below this standard : hence they were 
termed cctpUe censi (rated by the head) and prolelarn; 
hence sermo proletariusy a low style. ^ This, properly 
speaking, was not a class. 

« " Pliny takes 1 10,000 ases to be the limit of the property of 
the first class ; Aulus Gellius (as we see in the following note), 
125,000. The Romans knew only of fivfl classes. The phrase 
locuples testis demonstrates that, even in giving evidence, there wa» 
a distinction humiliating to the poor. Where such was the case, 
it cannot be supposed that the proletarians were eligible to ple- 
beian offices : but, to make amends for this, they were exempted 
from taxes.** Niebuhr, i. S93. 

^ The term classich says Aulus Gellius {Noct. Jtt. vii. 13.), 
« was not applied to all of every class, but only to the men of the 
first class, who were rated at 1 2.5,000 ases or more {centum et 
vinginti quingue miUia oris ampliusve censi erant), The use of 
the term classical is supposed to be founded upon this division of 
the Roman citieens. Others have endeavoured to derive the use 
of the term from the canon established by the Alexandrine gram- 
marians Aristophanes and Aristarchus, in which the principal 
writers only were admitted according to certain classes (rd^is, ordot 
clastis)t in relation to their internal value. (See Anthon*s Lem- 
priere, under Alexandnna Schola.) This derivation, however, 
appears to be contradicted by a passage in Aulus Gellius (Noct. 
Att, xix. 8. ), •— Clasacus assiduusqtie aUquis servitor non proieta- 
rius — where classicus and assiduus {ab asse dando, implying 
liability to taxation, and synonymous with locuples, Niebuhr, 
i. p. 389. 393.) are opposed to proletarius. 

The first class (classici) comprised eighteen centu- 
ries of knights (equites), eighty centuries of infantry, 
with a century of smiths and carpenters ; the second 
comprised twenty centuries ; the third and the fourth 
the same ; the fifth contained thirty centuries, with 
three centuries of musicians ; the remaining plebeians 
were reckoned but as one century, though their num- 
ber exceeded that of any of the other classes. The 
whole, again, were divided into the class of young men 
(Juniorum)y from 16 to 45 years of age, and the class 
of seniores, from 45 to 60 years of age. According 
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to some, civic rights expired at this age.' Thus, the 
possession of the full rights of citizenship was con- 
nected with the division into tribes ; and by means of 
the centuries the mass of the tribes were distinguished 
according to their age, rank, and property. According 
to Livy, there were 191 centuries ; according to Diony* 
sius, 193; others reduce them to 170. 

' The great advantage of this division of Servius Tulliut con- 
sisted in diniinbhing the influence of the lower classes ; for the 
mi^rify in the comitia was no longer estimated according to the 
votes of individual citisens, but according to the number of the 
centuries. As the centuries of the first class exceeded all the 
rest — if they were unanimous, the affair was decided, and th» 
others were not called upon to vote. 

The knights (equite$ v. ordo equestrii)^ which were 
chosen by Romulus out of the three ancient family- 
tribes (100 from each), have been considered as a 
third and distinct order. They were not, however, 
originally so, nor till the time of Caius Gracchus (630 
A.U., 124 B. c), when they were distinguished by par- 
ticular privileges {amplissimus ordoy Cic), and their 
number became limited. The necessary property- 
qualification (census) of a Roman knight was the pos- 
session of four hundred sestertia (about 3,229/.) ^ ; the 
requisite age was about 18 years. They submitted, 
previous to their admission into the order, to an ex- 
amination of the censors; and, if they were found 
worthy, ten thousand ases were given to each for the 
purchase of a horse ai^d the necessary outfit (<bs eqtteS' 
tre) ; whilst a tax for its maintenance (as hardearium) 
was laid upon single women (ytdutB^ i.e. maidens as 
well as widows). 

^ *' Polybint (vi. 20.) says, at present the knights are chosen 

according to their fortune [*' perhaps as early as 400 b. c.**j ; 

Jbrmerlt/f therefore, it was otherwise, that is, according to their 

birth : and Zonaras informs us that the censors had the power of 

s 3 
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rewarding merit, by raising the mrarian into the tribes, and the 
mere plebeian into the equestrian order ; and contrariwise, of pu- 
nishing such as led a bad life, by erasing them from both the two 
^pper ranks.** {NUb. i. p. 373 — ^38a) At the siege c^ Veii (400 
1. c. ) we are told that those possessing the requisite fortune — to 
whom horses had not been assigned — offered to provide them at 
their own expense. This proposal was accepted, and then, accord- 
ing to Livy (v. 7«), the knights first received pay. We find it 
allowed as a reward to P. iBbutius (186 b. c.) not to have a public 
horse assigned to him — a proof that the duties roust have been 
burdensome. Horses were furnished to the knights down to a 
late period, as we find from ancient inscriptions. {Cfruter, Inscrijd. 
414.) 

The office of the Equites (muntis) at first was only 
to serve in the army ; but afterwards they also acted 
as judges or jurymen (Greicchanijttdices, says Cicero)> 
and were the farmers general (publicant) of the pub- 
lic revenue. The badges of the Equites were a horse 
given them by the public (egutis publieus, legitimus — 
hence eqtu) publico merere) ; a golden ring (annulus 
aureus — hence annuh cmreo donari, to be chosen a 
knight) ; a robe or vest distinguished from that of the 
senators by a smaller purple stripe (angustus clavus, 
or tunica angtisHclavia) ; a separate place at the pub- 
lic spectacles ^ next to the senators, who were oflen 
chosen out of their body. They made a splendid pro- 
cession (transvectio) annually from the temple of Mars 
or of Honour to the capitol. They wore olive crowns 
on their heads, were dressed in their togce palmaUB or 
trabece of a scarlet colour, and bore in their hands the 
military honours which they had received from their ge- 
neral as a reward for their bravery. (^Dionys, vi. 13.) 

- Fourteen seats were reserved for this purpose (see pp. 59. 69.): 

Bis septena tibi non sunt subselHa tand 

Ut sedeas viso jmUidus Oceano* (Mart. v. 27.) 

You do not thrust yourself in among the knights {bis septena 
subxellia), that you may grow pale at the sight of the box-keeper 
{Oceamis)* 

Every fifth year, when this procession was made, 
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they were reviewed {rtoognoicAaniwr) by the censor. 
Those, with whose conduct the censor was satisfied* 
were ordered to lead on their horses {traducert) ; but 
if any knight was corrupt in his morals, had di* 
minished his fortune below tlie equestrian standard, 
or had not taken even proper care of his horse, he was 
ordered to sell it in order to refund the outfit-money 
to the state : hence ctdimert equttm, to degrade a knight. 
The ancient name of the knights was CelereSt after- 
wards Fka m mmest also TrosnJu^ The knight whose 
name was first in the list was termed equestrU ordims 
prinaps, or pnncq)$juventutis, 

*" The 300 knights of Romulus were divided into three centu- 
ries, bearing the same names of distinction as the tribes, namely, 
Ramnentet, Titierues, and Ltutret* Tullius Hostilius added SCO 
more from the Albans. Tarquin I. doubled them, but still pre- 
served the number and names of the centuries ; only that the new 
ones were termed Ranrnemes, Titienset, and Lnceres posteriorts. 
Servius Tullius increased the number of centuries to eighteen. 

A new order was created when the Plebeians in their 
struggles against the Patricians had acquired the right 
of admission to civic oflBces. This was an order of 
merit (nobilUas) accessible to those whose fathers were 
knights, or who had borne themselves any curule ma- 
gistracy, such as the consulship, prsetorship, censor- 
ship, SiC. They possessed the Jus imaginum, or right 
of having images of themselves made of wax, which 
they placed in the courts of their houses (atria), and on 
which were written titles and inscriptions, pointing out 
the honours they had enjoyed, and the exploits they 
had performed. ^ Hence imagines is oflen put for no- 
bilitaSf and cerce (wax) for imagines. These images were 
kept with great care, and exhibited at funeral proces- 
sions; the greater the number a family possessed of such 
images or busts, the more distinguished it was. Those 
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who were the first of their family that had raised them- 
sehes to any curule office were called novi hominesy or 
upstarts (hence Cicero styles himself homo per se cog- 
mtusy Cat. L 11.); and those who had no images of 
their own or their ancestors were termed igncbiles. No^ 
hiUtas is sometimes used for the Patrician order, and 
thus opposed to pldfs. 

" Ergo ut miremur tey mm t%iay primum aliqvid da. 
Quod possim tituKs ineidere jyrcBter konorett &c, 

(Juv. TiiL 69.) 

If you wii»h, then, that our admiration should be extended to your- 
self, and not confined merely to your property — i. e. the images 
of your ancestors — let me hare something to inscribe besides 
the oflSces which they enjoyed : nUaerum est cdiorum incumhere 
fanuB, (lb. 76».) What is the value of your noble pedigree^ {ffvad 
ttemmata faciunt /) if your life is in direct opposition to that of 
your ancestors? (/6. 1 — 20.) On the Novu* homo, see Meierotto, 
u 43— 5a. 
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CHAPTER VnL 

SLAYXt. 

DIFmiMT SOmTS OP SLATIS. ^ SLATI If AEKCTS. — CONDITIOll AMD 
TVmMMMMWt OP SLATES. — MAMUMISSIOM OP SLAYSt. 

Slavbs (servij mandpioy 9erv4Ef) stand in opposition 
to the free (liberi)\ and in the eye of the law were 
considered only as things (corpora^ transferrible from 
one owner to another, Hke any other effects), and not 
as persons {persanai). Hence the master {domimu) 
had the power of life and death over his slaves. Slaves 
were sometimes prisoners of war (the dedUUH^ who 
voluntarily laid down their arms, retained the rights of 
freedom); or they were imported hy slave-dealers 
(venaiitiarii tnanganes) from Asia (particularly Phrygia 
and Syria, Syri venales), Illyria, Dacia, Scjrthia, Spain ; 
hence their names in the comedians Jknmsy Getaf 
Syrus* 

* The term liberttu comprises all the rights of a Roman citizen ; 
for the Jus libertatis protected him against the power of masters 
(dominorum), the dominion of tyrants, the rigour of the magis- 
trate, the cruehy of creditors, and the usurpations of powerful 
dtisens. — No magistrate had the power of putting a citizen to 
death, or inflicting any punishment upon him, if he appealed to 
the people (provocarey The words Gms Rofnanu$ sum could 
render the most rigorous sentence of the magistrate ineffectual ; 
hence Quiriiare» i.e. Quiritiumjidem implortnre. According to the 
Le» Sempronia de capite cidum (by C. Gracchus), sentence of 
death could not be pronounced upon a Roman citizen except by the 
whole people in the Comitia CerUuriata, The rule was, of course, 
violated in ci?il commotions ; though even then it was considered 
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a stretch of arbitrary power — as in the conduct of Cicero towards 
tliose implicated in the Catalinarian conspiracy. The Lex Clodia 
(695), drawn up by his adversary Clodius, drove him into exile. 
(CYc pro Dom, 18, 19, 20.) Ths Roman citixen also enjoyed 
perfect security against all personal maltreatment on the part of 
creditors, by a law introduced by the Consuls C. Poetelius and 
L. Papirius. (a. u. 429.) The kidnapping and retaining of 
freemen (or of slaves) was termed planum {Lex Fabia de pla- 
giariis) ; and hence literary thieves were called plagiarii, (Mart, 
i. 53.) 

The Roman slave-trade was chiefly carried on at 
Delos, the great mart of the Cilician pirates. Those 
who became slaves by birth were termed VerruB or 
Vemacula ; hence, lingua vemaciUa v. -arisy one's 
mother-tongue. We must distinguish betwixt serviius 
fu^a and infiuta ; the former arises from birth, or is 
inflicted as a punishment for crime. Thus, for in- 
stance, those who did not enroll themselves in the 
censor's book, or refused to enlist {qui censum aui 
militiam subierfufferant)^ had their property confiscated, 
and were sold beyond the Tiber. Those who were con- 
demned to the mines, to fight with wild beasts (ad 
bestias et ad metallay, or to any extreme punishment, 
were previously deprived of their fireedom, and deno- 
minated ServipoefUB, 

A Roman citizen might be reduced to slavery by 
being taken prisoner of war (servitus infusta) ; but 
upon his return he resumed all his former rights (tn- 
genuitas)* A decree was passed by the senate pro- 
hibiting those who had voluntarily sold themselves for 
slaves from the resumption of their civic rights. A 
father, by virtue of his paternal authority (patriapo^ 
iestas)f might sell his son (provided he was unmarried) 
three times : this, however, did not entirely compro- 
mise the son's rights as a citizen ; he had a prefer- 
ference over the other slaves, was not maltreated by 
his master, and, when fireed from his slavery, was hdd 
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as ingenuus (freeman), not Kbertinus (a freedroan). 
The same was the case with insolvent debtors, who were 
given up as slaves (addieti in servihUem) to their cre- 
ditors. By an edict of the emperor Diocletian, Chris- 
tians of an inferior grade were deprived of their civil 
rights. 

The principal slave-markets at Rome were in the 
Campus Martius and in the Thuscus Vicus, near the 
temple of Castor. The slaves were commonly exposed 
to sale naked with a scroll (tihduB v. inscriptki) hang^ 
ing at their necks, and specifying their good and bad 
qualities. i> They were exposed in a wooden stall {ca* 
tasia u e. machina) or one of stone (lapis) ; hence a 
slave was termed emtus de caUutdy or etnius de lapide. 
(Cic. Or. in Pis. 15.) It was customary for a slave- 
dealer to warrant (prieftofv) a slave, which enhanced his 
price ; those that could not be warranted were sold 
with a kind of cap on their heads (pileaH), Those too 
that could not be warranted had their feet whitened 
with chalk (cretaiis v. gypsatU pedilms; used figu- 
ratively. Ov, Am, i. 8. 64.) Sometimes they were 
sold upon condition that, if they did not please, they 
might be returned (redhiberentur) within six months ; 
the best were crowned on the occasion (mbcorond 
vendebantur). Newly imported slaves were termed 
Vemales, or Servi novicii; whilst those who had acquired 
canning by length of service were termed Veteratorei* 
Hie mass of slaves belonged in part to tlie state 
(servi publici)^y and were employed in public buildings, 
mining, in matters pertaining to war, or as the servants 
of magistrates ; and in part to private persons (servi 
priv€tii), who employed them in all domestic services, 
and in various arts and manufactures which were con- 
sidered beneath the dignity of free-born citizens : — 
aries ilRbertdes v. sardkUey rtx^i pdi^ava-ou^ 
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, ^ The Mangimes used every art in showing off their sUves to 
the best advantage : — colorem Juco, et verum robur inani sagind 
mtniiuniur. (Quinct, ii. 15. 25.) 

^ Slaves were distingnished according to their different employ- 
ments, as Chirurgi, Medicif jil^€B, ^fc Those who had no par- 
ticular employment were termed MediasHnu In the time of 
Gracchus, large tracts of land were cultivated by slaves in fettera 
(caienati cultares), (Flor.iii. 19.) The number of slaves in Rome 
and Italy was immense. Some rich Romans were proprietors of 
several thousands. (Sen, Benef. viii. 10. PUru xxx. 1. s. 6.) 

<* Since, according to the views of the Romans, in the zenith of 
their political existence, education was only allowable to the free- 
man — to the citizen of Rome, and not to the slave — the different 
branches of knowledge and science were termed liberties artes, 
ingen%uB UtertB, or ingenueB artes, in opposition to the mechanical 
and grovelling occupations mentioned in the text {opens merce- 
naria). Thus, for instance, the art of medicine was committed to 
slaves ; — Solum hanc [medicinam] artium Gracarum nondum 
exercet Romana graviias. (Flin. xxix. 1.) It may be remarked, 
that the terms humaniora studiUf humaniores lUerte, employed as a 
designation for classical studies, do not occur in any ancient clas- 
sical writer, but were introduced during the middle ages. The 
observation of Cicero, Omnes artes qua ad humanitatem perlmeni 
(pro jirc/tidt i.), may have originated the phrase. Humanitas, says 
Gellius {Noct. Att. xiii. 16. 15.), does not answer to the Greek 
^iKavOpayirla, but to the term irw^cfa, i. e. enuUHo instittUuiqits 
in bonas artes. 



When the number of slaves {famiUa) belonging to 
a master was very great, and when they were oc- 
cupied in the country as well as the city, it became ne- 
cessary to divide them into '^efcamlia urhana and the 
familia rustiea, and also into decuruEy with corresponding 
registers. Slaves were also distinguished by a par- 
ticular dress (vesHs servitis) ; and they had a certain 
allowance (dimenstem) for their sustenance, receiving 
it monthly (menstruum) or daily (dtarium). What 
they could save or procure by any other means, with 
their master's consent, was termed peculium^; and with 
this they sometimes purchased a slave for their own 
profit, who was termed Servi vicarius. (Mart. ii. 18.) 
The treatment of slaves at Rome was harsh and severe, 
as we might conjecture from the national character ; 
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and, in fact, the conditioii of slaves amongst all nations 
defines the character of the latter. ^ Thus, at Sparta 
the slaves or hdots were without rights, as at Rome ; 
but at Athens protection was secured to them against 
the bad usage of their masters by means of an asylum 
in sacred places. 

' That which a son procured by military senrice was termed 
cadrente ; by other employments, fuati castrenae / by permivioQ 
of his father, prrfecticium ; or by inheritaoce from the mother's 
nde, adventicmm, Ramshoro, 645. 

^ At Rome, slaves could not be admitted as witnesses {inieHom 
bUe$) in a court of justice ; they could not make a will, or recaive 
anything by inheritance; and they were incapable of performing 
military senrice unless they had previously received their freedom. 
The power of the master over them was in fkct unlimited. 

<< Slaves, whose occupations as overseers of farms 
(vUUci) or as herdsmen required that they should live 
apart &om the rest, were allowed to dwell in separate 
houses ; but all domestics inhabited a sort of barrack, 
attached to the dwelling of their master. Artisans 
were lodged in a workhouse (ergagtulum)^ where they 
exercised their craft ; and this abode was, usually, at 
some viOa of the owner." [These were abolished by 
Hadrian]. ^ Each slave had a separate cell, like the 
Roman soldiers ; males and females were kept apart, 
except those whom the master permitted to form 
unions (contubemia) resembling marriage. The ad- 
BcriptUii V. adscripti gkba could not be separated from 
the soil to which they were attached ; but were, in most 
other respects, upon a level with slaves employed in 
agriculture. The state of the oohni may be charac- 
terised as one of imperfect or abridged freedom, rather 
than of mitigated servitude." {Blait^s State of Slavery 
among the Romanty p. 73. 100.) 

There were different punishments for slaves. For 
ordinary offences they were punished with the Juroot 
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a piece of wood in the form of the letter 11^ which they 
carried round their necks (hence yiinc^r) ; by scourg- 
ing or beating with a leathern thong (hdbena) ; bj im- 
prisonment in a workhouse (ergastidum v. pistrinumy, 
where they were obliged to turn a mill for grinding 
com ; or by being chained to a block of wood (oodexy, 
which could sometimes be dragged after them, but was 
sometimes immoveable. A run-away slave was branded 
on the forehead ; hence he was called stigmatias v.-icuSf 
or, jestingly, Uteratus (i.e. Uteris in8criptu8).8 Slaves, 
when capitally punished, were generally crucified. 
Augustus was the first who endeavoured to ameliorate 
the condition of slaves ; and his example was followed 
by Claudius, Domitian, Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, and 
by Constantino the Great, who prohibited crucifixion. 

B So Martial, in reference to some person of servile origin who 
had risen to opulence, and whose forehead was marked with nu- 
merous patches (^lenia) : — Ignoras quis sU ? splenia toilet leges 
(Mart. ii. 29.) ; i.e. you will recognise the branded slave {*ervta 
stigmatias) when you remove the patches. 

In the mean time it was possible for slaves to obtain 
their freedom (manumissio jtista), either per censunty 
when the name of a slave, with his master's knowledge, 
was inserted in the censor's book ; or per vindictam, 
when a master, going with his slave before the praetor 
or consul, turned him round in a circle (which was 
called verUgo), gave him a blow on the cheek {aldpa) ^ 
with a rod (vi7ulicta)\ and let him go (e manu emU^ 
tebat) where he pleased ; or per testamentum^ when a 
master gave his slaves their liberty by his will. These 
freedmen were called Orcini or Char&niUBy because they 
had no patron but in the infernal regions ; hence the 
unworthy persons who obtained admission into the se^ 
nate after the death of Caesar were by the vulgar called 
Senaiores Orcim. (Suet. Aug. 35.) If the testator 
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expressed his desire in the form of a wish or prajer 
(as ^' rogo meum heredem ut Davum numumiUat**)^ the 
heir became the patron of those who were freed. 

^ Hence "multo majoris aUipa mecum veneuiU,** Liberty it 
soldy &c Pkadr. ii. 5. 82. 

' Hence, perhaps, vindicare in tAgrUUem, to free. MuHer modo 
guam vmdicta redemit, a woman lately freed. Ov. Amor* iii. 615. 
Good slaves were likewise liberated shortly before their death— 



Meque patronum 



Digit, ad ir^emai Hber iturus aquas, 

(Mart L 102.) 

Slaves, when made free, used to shave their heads 
in the temple of Feronia, and receive a cap as a badge 
of liberty ; hence adpileum servum vocare for €id liber" 
totem, to give freedom to a slave. They then assumed 
BL prcenamen, and prefixed the name of their patron to 
their own ; they had now iria nomina like a freeman* 
So Persius: 

*' Verterii hunc Dominut ; momento turbinit exit 
Marcus Dama.*' (Sat. y. 77. turbo — vertigo,) 

With their manumission civic rights were bestowed 
upon them, which were never accorded to foreigners 
(jperegrim). Patrons retained various rights over their 
freedmeif ; if a freedman died intestate without heirs, 
the patron succeeded to his effects ; the murder of a 
patron by his freedman was accounted parricide. If 
a freedman behaved ungratefully towards his patron, 
the patron, according to a law of Claudius (Steet, 25,) f 
might, with the approval of the praetor, reduce him 
again to slavery. The marmmissio minus jtuta, which 
conferred freedom without the rights of citizenship, 
was effected by letter {per epistolam) ; among friends 
(inter ctmicos), if a master^before five witnesses ordered 
his slave to be firee ; or by table (convivio, per mensem), 
if a master bid his slave eat at his table. ^ 
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^ In after-times, when many worthless and profligate persons 
had obtained their liberty, the right of manumitting slaves was 
limited in the time of Augustus by the Lex ^lia Sentia (a.u. 
756.) prohibiting any slave, who had been publicly whipt, tor- 
tured, or branded for a crim^ from obtaining the freedom of the 
city, though he might have been freed by his master. He was 
thus in the state of the DedUUvu (Suet. Aug. 40.) The Lex 
Jufda Norbana (in the consulship of L. Junius Norbanus, a.u. 
771.) ordained that those who had been freed by the less solemn 
methods should only obtain the rights of the Latins ; hence they 
were termed Latini Juniani, or merely Latinu (Plin. £p. z. 
105.) The Lex JElia Sentia, and the Lex FvMa Caninia (751), 
furthier defined the number of the slaves to be manumittea (ac- 
cording to a fixed proportion), and the age of the manumitter. Jus- 
tinian communicated the rights of Roman citizenship to all freed- 
raen without distinction. As the allies were in the habit of giving 
their children to Roman citiaens, on condition of their being 
manumitted, both master and slave took oath that this was not done 
in order to change the city of the latter. 
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CHAPTER IX, 

BXVOLUTIONS OF POLITICAL POWER. 

KEOAL OOTEEKMXKT. -— STRUGGLXS OF TBI PATAICIAMS AVD PLS- 
BKIAVS. — OVERTHROW OF TBE REPUBUC. 

The Roman goyernment was ever in a progressive 
state of development; and, therefore, it roust be dis- 
tinguished according to its different periods. During 
the earliest period, when the ancient family-tribes alone 
constituted the people (jpopuiui)^ a king indeed stood 
at the head ; but he only appears as the first of the 
popuhUf and could only act in conjunction with the 
popular council. (Ztv. i. 9.) The government, there- 
fore, appears to be democratic, as at Sparta, where the 
citizens had a determining vote along with their kings. 
The king was chosen by the people in the comUia CU' 
riatay or assemblies of the curue. » 

* ** The senate agreed among themselTet on the person to be pro- 
posed by the mierrei to the curies ; and hence the interrex is said 
rogare regent, to put his acceptance to the Tote. When the king 
had been accepted, the immediate sanction of the gods was sought 
for by his inauguration. It was necessary, however, to invest him 
with the imperium by a specific law, which he himself proposed ; 
and the rejection of which must have compelled him to resign hit 
dignity." (^Niebuhr,l p. 293.) 

The king united in himself the office of general, of 
high-priest, and of supreme judge. He summoned the 
popular assemblies, and brought matters before them ; 
he was also invested with Uie superintendance over 
morals. He sat every eighth day, according to the 
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Tuscan fashion, administering justice, when every one 
might bring his case before him, and appeal if neces- 
sary from his decision to the people (provocaiio, Miil- 
ler, i. p. 363. sqq.). The badges of the regal power 
were a golden crown (dutdema) ; an ivory sceptre 
(scipio) ^ ; the sella curulis, or curule chair ; a white 
robe fringed with purple (toga prcstextd) ; and twelve 
lictors, each carrying a bundle of rods (fasces) with 
an axe (securis) in the middle, emblematic of the power 
of life and death. The Regies leges were laws proposed 
by the kings and accepted by the people. 

^ ItKiirldiv, ficuenipla fd€9os, Hesych., differing only in formTrom 
ffiefixuPf ffK^vTpopf from ffiefprrwBM, to support oneself on some- 
tiiing ; to whose root, ffKdirfo (Ion. ffie^o^ (ricairos), belongs scapus, 
a shaft. — In passing, we cannot overlook the services of the kings 
in laying the foundation of the future greatness of Rome. They 
extended the Roman dominion by considerable conquests, removed 
many inhabitants of the conquered cities to Rome, and increased 
the outward strength of the state by suitable regulations in its 
internal administration. The division of the people into Tribes, 
Curia, Classes, and Centuries — the distinction between tke Pa^ 
tricians and Plebeians, and their mutual relation as patrons and 
clients — the introduction of the Senate, the Comitia, and the 
Census, and the regulations which they established in reference 
to religion, formed the foundation of the future administration of 
Rome. 

In no case, then, was the government of the kings 
either monarchical or monarchico-aristocratical, but a 
democratical government, as it plainly appears from a 
comparison with the Athenian and Spartan democracy 
{Polyb. iv. 11. sqq,). Hence the eflPorts of Tarquinius 
Superbus to render himself independent of the senate^ 
were altogether unavailing ; as Servius had previously 
procured civil rights for the plebeians, which rendered 
the opposition to the encroachments of regal power 
still more obstinate, and, at the same time, abridged 
the rights of the patricians. Herein, tpo, the struggle 
of the patricians and plebeians, afler the abolition of 
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the kingly power, had iu origin. ^ It was aggravatedy 
indeed, bj the oppressions which the patricians exer- 
cised upon the plebeians, partly out of pride, and partly 
on account of the debts which the f^ebeians had con- 
tracted with the patricians during periods of uninter- 
rupted war. 

« « Tarquin assumed the crown without being elected either by 
the senate or the people. The power became hereditary ; be ren- 
dered it absolute. The revolution occasioned by the conduct of 
his son Sextus shows us, that though a people may endure op- 
pression, yet they cannot endure insults.*' (MontesquieUf p. 8.) 

* Those who favoured the aristocracy were termed apHmaUh 
also prindpes and proceres; those who took the popuUr side 
were called j>ojmlar€s. ** After the expulsion of the kings, the 
government became aristocratical ; the patrician families were in 
sole possession of all the magistracies, of all the dignities, and, 
consequently, all civil and military honours. The patricians had 
even, in some measure, a sacred character ; for they alone could 
take the auspices. (Lkf. vi. 4a 41.) Again, they alone could 
have the honour of a triumph ; for they alone could be consuls 
and commanders of armies.** (MorUesguieuj p. 73, 74.) 

The (^>pre6sion, however, increased in rigour, until 
it [H'oduced a rebellion among the plebeians — the ex« 
isdng laws affording them no protection. Thus they, 
at last, obtained by violence a remission of debts (nov€B 
tabula), and magistrates of their own, to protect their 
rights (Tribunes), whose persons should be inviolable 
(sacrosancii), and who could nullify a decree of the 
senate by their veto, if the same should appear to be 
against the interests of the people. Along with them 
were created the ^diles Plebeii (a. u. 260), to be as 
it were their assistants, and to determine certain lesser 
matters which the Tribunes committed to them. 
Through the tribune Publilius Volero (283) the ple- 
beian camUia of tribes, by means of the Lex Pvblilia, 
acquired the right of electing their own magistrates, 
and deliberating upon public affairs. 

The laws of the twelve tables again disturbed the 
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balance of power between the plebeians and the patri- 
cians ; for they only favoured the latter. This occa- 
sioned new struggles, whidi were no less successful 
than the preceding, since they were conducted by the 
defenders of the people — the Tribunes. The object 
gained by these struggles was the equal power of all 
members of the state (iVovof*/*), who were now invested 
with the same civil rights, although the ancient dis- 
tinction still continued between the patricians and 
the plebeians. All the people had now the right of 
deciding upon rewardJs and punishments, upon war, 
peace, and treaties ; they possessed legislative power ; 
the free choice of magistrates ; they were eligible to 
all offices of state^ and these were held no longer than 
a year. (Cusi pro Planco, 4. ; Liv, ix. 9.) Thus, all the 
relations of the state depended upon the will of the 
people, afler the plebeians had won for themselves an 
equality of political rights ; the power of the patricians 
was broken — they could no longer decide arbitrarily 
upon the most important matters, neither could they 
scourge or put the citizens to death as heretofore. {Liv. 
X. 9* Cie, pro Rabirio, 4.) A new period had now 
arisen out of these civil commotions ; not suddenly, 
indeed, but springing from the natural development of 
that germ concealed in the dissimilarity of elements 
which had entered into the original composition of the 
state. The government of Rome was now brought to 
its just equilibrium; and the republic was managed 
for several ages with quiet and moderation: — Ante 
Carthaginem deletampopuhu et senaius placidi modesii 
que intra se rempubUcam tractaharU. Sail. Jug. 41.^ 

' *< The government of Rome was admirable, inasmuch as, ever 
since its origin, its constitution was such, either through the spirit 
of the people, the force of the senate, or the authority of certain 
Siagistnites, that every abuse of power could always be corrected. 
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Carthage perished, because, when it was neoeasaiy to correct 
abuses, she could not bear even the hand of her own Hannibal. 
Athens fell, because her errors appeared to her so agreeable that 
the did not wish them to be corrected." {MonteMquieu, p. 81, 88.) 

The struggle, however, of these conflicting elements 
broke out afresh and more fatally than before. The 
fickle and excitable plebs, having now attained to the 
possession of the power of the earlier popuius^ became 
haughty; but their haughtiness, and the overvaluing 
of their real strength, coupled with the abuse of it, 
brought them to the verge of destruction. Whoever 
now aspired to any office of distinction was obliged to 
gain the favour of the people by every popular art 
(ambitioy petitio, servire pcpuhyCic de Pet. Cons. 11.) ; 
by going round to their houses (ambiendo), by saluting 
(appellando), and shaking hands with those they met 
(jprensando) ; on which account they commonly had 
a namenclatar with them, who whispered in their ears 
every body's name. ^ From all this arose the most 
shameless corruption, which was justly considered as 
a crime (crimen ambitus). « 

' Mercemur servum, qui diciet nomina, Uevum 
Qui fodicet lalus. 

—-' Let us buy a slave who may senrc as nomenclator (^t dictet 
uomina), give us significant hints {lavumjbdicet laius), Hor. i. 
Ep. vi. 50. 

* As distributions of com, oil, money, flesh, (largiiiones fru- 
mentisriiB, congiaria, visceratUmeSt) were frequently mode amongst 
this class of citisens by magistrates and others desirous of gaining 
popular favour ; hence they were called, Turba forends, opera 
ConducUe, fen et tordes urbis, urbana et perdUa plebi, Cicero calls 
the votes at the Comitioy particularly those for the election of 
sediles, suffra^a eUandita (procured by flattery) ; and not enui- 
deaia, given from conviction, and a due regard to the merit of 
the candidates and the general weal — representing, in fact, not 
the calm judgment of the people, but their party-spirit [ttudium 
popuUy non judicium). Plane. 4. 10. 

These abuses, the most unequivocal signs of poli- 
tical degeneracy, furnished the senate with opportu- 
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nities of regaining its pristine dignity and power, which 
it did not fail to turn to advantage. They employed 
for this purpose the EquUeSy who had already about 
this time been chosen out of the most distinguished 
of the plebeians. These were brought over to the pa* 
trician interests, elevated as a middle order between 
the plebeians and patricians, and invested with rights 
and privileges which diminished the power of the peo- 
ple. By this strengthening of itself, the senate was 
enabled to regain its earlier power ; it again decided 
upon the most important matters (especially upon war 
and peace), without consulting the people, according 
to the laws of the constitution. This abridgement of 
the rights of the people must necessarily lead to other 
consequences. The science of acquiring popular favour 
threw all the offices of state into the hands of the rich 
and powerful ; this was gradually productive of oppres- 
sion ; and oppression gave birth to civil commotions, 
whenever any ambitious leaders arose who sought to 
recover the rights of the people. 

Amongst these popular leaders we may mention 
particularly the two Gracchi, as tribunes, who fell a 
sacrifice in their endeavours to assert the rights of the 
people. Caius Gracchus especially was a dangerous 
enemy of the senate, as he deprived them of the right 
of electing judges or jurymen (Judices) from their 
own body, and conferred it upon the equites ; thus 
attaching the latter to the cause of the people (631). 
Besides this, he carried a law prohibiting the ma- 
gistrates sent into the conquered provinces fi-oin 
holding office longer than a year. Of equal importance 
was the law of the tribune Cn. Domitius, which trans* 
ferred to the people the right of electing the priests. 
This privilege had hitherto, on account of religious 
scruples, belonged to the pontifical colleges except in 
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reference to the Curio Maximus and the PtmHJex 
Maximuiy who were m the first ages of the republic 
always chosen by the people. The point, however, 
was not undisputed ; the law was twice abrogated and 
twice renewed; but the << charm " connected with this 
time-hallowed institution was for ever broken. These 
internal distractions prevented the development and 
consolidation of the popular power ; and they brought 
upon the political stage such men as the violent M arius, 
who contemned all law, and his no less violent ant- 
agonist Sylla. b Both contributed to destroy the ener- 
gies of the state, though the one appeared in the 
character of an aristocrat, and the other of a friend 
of the people; for both exhibited their contempt of 
laws and customs by violent alterations of the existing 
constitution. 

*> Sylla was the first who commenced the odious system of 
proscription. {^Leges CorneUce, 672.) So Juvenal speaks of the 
tabula SylUe as synonymous with proscription. ** If Clodius 
should accuse adulterers, Catiline Cethegus, in tabulam StfUm d 
dicani discipuli tres (Sat. ii. 28.) — if the three disciples should 
speak against the proscription list of Sylla/* — alluding to the two 
triumvirates that followed Sylla*s eiample. *< Authors speak of 
the divisions that ruined Rome ; but they do not perceive that 
these divisions were necessary, that they always existed, and ought 
always to exist. It was only the greatness of the republic that 
did the mischief, and which changed popular tumults into civil 
wars." {Montesquieu, p. 88.) The Lex JuUa de Uberis pro- 
tcriptorum enacted, that the children of those who had been pro- 
icribed by Sylla should be admitted to enjoy preferments. {SuiH. 
Jul, 41.) 

Though the state maintained its existence amidst 
these perilous commotions; yet it was not human 
power that held it together, but the eternal law of an 
overruling Providence. Sylla, in particular, diminished 
the power of the people by limiting the authority of 
the tribunes, and by elevating the senate, to whom 
he restored the power of judging, which had been 
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transferred by Gracchus to the equiies. This laid 
the fouDdatioD of fresh struggles between the people 
and the arbtocracy. The first attempt to abolish 
these regulations was made during the lifetime of 
Sylla» and repeated after his death by M. JBmilius 
Lepidus ; then by the tribune Sicinus ; but by both 
in vain. The consul L. Aurelius Cotta, in conjunction 
with the tribune Quinctius Opimius, was more success- 
ful ; and their example was followed by Cn. Pompey, 
who was supported by the tribune M. Lollius Pali- 
canus and Julius Caesar. But they acted only from 
interested motives, and not for the general weal. 

This interested ambition, and the right now as- 
sumed by the senate of permitting the obligation^ of 
laws to be dispensed with (^Jus legibus solvendi) ^, when 
coupled along with the dissimilarity of elements enter- 
ing into the composition of the state^ are amply suffi- 
cient to account for the struggles by which it was 
distracted. Nevertheless, the people still possessed the 
right of deciding upon public affairs^ and of accepting 
or rejecting the decrees or resolutions of the senate. 
(^Cic.pro Fiacc. 2.) On account of this influence of 
the people, all the powerful men, during the republic, 
were obliged to endeavour, in the first instance, to se- 
cure their favour. This importance of the people was 
apparent even under the dominion of the emperors ; 
for though they united in their own person the real 
power of all the offices of state, yet they were obliged 
to keep up the form, and confer them as dignities upon 
others ; from which proceeded the later ministers of 
the state. 

^ By the Lex Cornelia (686), the senate could not absolve any 
person without a quorum of at least 200. 

^ << The laws of Rome had wisely distributed the public power 
amongst a great number of magistracies, which checked, tempered^ 
and supported each other. But the system of the republic, dur- 
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iog its decline, totally changed ; the mott powerfol were inTetted 
with extraordinary commiiiona — a proceeding which annihilated 
the authority of the people and the magistrates, and threw all the 
great affairs of the people into the hands of a single individual 
or a few :-^Plebis opesimmunMim,paucorum poUniia crmi. (Sail. 
Cat. xzziz.) Was it necessary to make war on Sertorius — the 
commisson was given to Pompey. Must war be carried on 
against Mithridates— all the world cried out for Pompey. {Lex 
MamHa, 687.) Was there a necessity of bringing com to Rome 
— the people believed itself ruined if the matter was not entrusted 
to Pompey. Were the pirates to be destroyed — who but Pompey ! 
(Lex GaHnia, 685.) And when Caesar menaced an invasion, the 
senate cried out in turn, and no longer trusted in any one but 
Pompey." {Montetqideu, p* 96.) 
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CHAPTER X, 

THE COMITIAi OR POPULAR ASSEMBLIES OF THE 

ROMANS. 



VAE10U8 KINDS OF POPULAR ASSSMBLTBS. — DATS OF HOLDING TBS 

COMITIA. 

The assemblies convoked for the purpose of deliber- 
ating upon public affairs were the medium through 
which the people exerted its civil rights or power (ma» 
jestcu^ poiestcts). As we meet with an ancient and a 
modem period in reference to the signification of 
people (the earlier popidus being distinguished from 
the plebSf and the plebs afterwards becoming the jso- 
pultes); so there are also different kinds of popular 
assemblies according to their nature and object, as the 
different names (concio, concilium, comitia) sufficiently 
indicate. ^ 

' Concio means an assembly of the people summoned and held 
by a magistrate on account of the census, or levying troops, for 
sacrifices and games, or the hearing of a funeral oration, or the 
bringing forward of propositions, particularly with a view to pre- 
paring the people for the subjects to be deliberated and decided 
upon in the comitia ; and hence it not unfrequently signifies an 
assembly of any sort. Concilium denotes an assembly to which 
a tribune generally summoned a certain portion only of the people 
to deliberate and decide upon a subject. (Xtv. xxxix. 15. GeU, 
XV. 27.) ** A concilium pojmlU in early ages, is synonymous with 
an assembly of the patricians or of the ciuies. It was to such an 
assembly that Publicola did homage by lowering his fasces, {Liv. 
ii. 7.; iii. 71.) It was by the curies that M. Manlius, the saviour 
of the Capitol, the patron of the Roman commonalty, wa^ con- 
demned to death after the centuries had acquitted him. (vi. 20.) 
Their place of meeting was the Comiiium, that of the plebeians 
*he Forunu*' (Nieb. i. p. S67.) 
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Comitia signifies the regularly recurring assembly 
of certain classes and orders for the election of magi- 
strates, or for deciding upon any subject that canie 
within the sphere of their jurisdiction. ^ This last was 
the most important in respect to state-matters. The 
place for the popular assemblies was also caUed eewit- 
tium, (Liv. i. 36.) According to the different classes of 
the community that were assembled, the Comitia were 
divided into comitia curiata^ centuriata, trilmta ; in re- 
ference to the elections taking place in them^ we have 
the comitia constUaria, prcBtoria^ adiliciay censoria or 
comitia censorum, ponti^ficum. (Schulze^ Volksversamml. 
d. Rom. p. 140. et seq.) 

^ Conciliunh says Ramshorn, may also be used with respect to 
the comitia tributa, but not with respect to the comitia curiata and 
cenluriata. (307.) 

It was free to every Roman citizen, from seventeen 
years of age to sixty, to take a part in the comitia ; 
slavey, women, and every person not a citizen, were 
excluded. The comitia could not be held except under 
the presidence of a magistrate^ who summoned the 
people (vocabat, advocabat). These magistrates were 
particularly the Dictator^ Consul, Prcetor, Magister 
equitum, InterreXf PontifeXf Censor^ Quastor, and in 
very ancient times, the Trihunus celerum. The earliest 
mode of summoning the people to the comitia curiata 
was by a lictor (lictor curiatus), or herald (jprcBco), 
To the comitia centuriata they were summoned by a 
trumpeter or horn-blower (comicen) ; in after times, 
however, they were called together by an augur at 
the command of the consul ( Varro de Ling. Lat. v. 
p. 77.) No person was compelled to go to the assem- 
blies ; only nothing could be decided if there was not 
a sufficient number. It was also unlawful to hold more 
than one assembly at the same time. Though the 
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days on which the comitia were held (comitid ha- 
bita sunt — dies comitiales) were not determined, on 
the other hand, it was determined on what days they 
ought not to be held. ^ 

* Amongst the prohibited days were all those consecrated to 
the Gods {dies Diis dicati : dies fasti) : — "Fastis insunt sacrificia, 

epulcB, ludi, fericB* Sacra celebritas est, vd cum sacrificia Diis 

offeruntur, vel cum dies divinis epulatumibus celebratur, vel cum 
hicU in honorem deorum aguniur, vel cum firia observantur. 
The dies fasti include those days when sacrifices are performed, 
when feasts and games are given in honour of the gods, or when 
there is a cessation from business {feriae)**^ (Macrob. Sat. i. 16.) 

<< In the earliest times, the days on which the jpW>Sy 
and those on which the popukis assembled were dis« 
tinct, like their places of meeting, their games, and 
every thing else. Those of the plebs were the nundiruB 
(every ninth day), on which the country people came 
to market; on the other hand, it was unlawful to 
bring any measure before thepcpulus, or to hold its 
comitia, on those days. Thus the nundines were fericB 
and nefasti for the burgesses, days of business for tfie 
commonalty ; and these alone were so, not those on 
which the popyhis met. This distinction was done 
away by the Hortensian law (468), [yet a superstitious 
reverence on this subject still continued, Cic. ad AU. 
i. 14.] — the very same which gave the force of laws 
to the decrees of the people. By that law the nundines 
became dies fasti ^; and now was introduced the cus- 
tom of convoking the centuries for the third nundine 
(trinundinum), to pass laws or elect officers." (Nietnehr, 
ii. p. 213.) We must also reckon among the holidays 
those days on which the sacred grave (mundus) was 
opened, — which, according to tradition, Romulus 
had caused to be dug in the comitiumy and filled with 
the products of the earth as an offering to the manes. 
(Plut. Rom. 10.) These days were the 29th of August, 
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5th of October, and the 8th of November, when fresh 
offerings were made. The calends and ides of every 
month — the one being sacred to Juno, and the other 
to Jupiter — were also dies nefcuti, days on which no 
comitia were held. 

' JEsi quoque [dies] quo populumjut ett ineludere teptis ; 
Est quoque, qui nono semper ab orbe redU, 

(Ot. Fast. i. 59, 54.) 

Ineludere septis, as explained p. 102., to shut the people up In the 
septOf or enclosures, to vote. The day which periodically re- 
curs (ab orbe redit) erery ninth is a poetical periphrasis for the 
nundines. 

Further, no comitia could be held on the dajs follow- 
ing (dies postridiam) the kalends, nones, and ides, 
which were termed atriy black or unlucky, as on these 
days the Romans met with their most memorable de- 
feats at the Cremera, the Allia, and elsewhere (see 
p. 50.) ; for a public calamity on any particular day 
of any one month rendered ater that day in every other 
month. (Keighdey on Ovidj Fasti, i. 55 — 60.) No 
comitia were held too on those days on which the se- 
nate were assembled, or on which public thanksgivings 
(supplicationes) were offered up, or any solemn festivities 
celebrated. The regulation of the festivals formed a 
principal portion of the Jus pontificium, or pontifical 
right. Besides, the senate also exercised the right of 
putting off the comitia, by proclaiming a general ces- 
sation from all public business (jtesfititim,feri€B). « 

* Assemblies for the election of magistrates were usually held 
at the same time ; yet they could be put off by the senate. The 
consuls announced them by an edict (edictum) ; the interval of 
three nundines (per trinum nundinum) was frequently dispensed 
with until the Lex Gecilia Didia (brought forward by the consuls 
Q. Cscilius Metellus and T. Didius, 658) rendered it obligatory 
that the laws should be promulgated three market-days before 
holding the comitia. This law was enforced by the Lex Junta 
et Licinia (691); yet in later times it was frequently violated. 
By the Lex CeecUia Didia, also, several distinct things could not be 
included in the same law (per saturarHf as it was termed.) 
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CHAPTER XL 



THE COMITIA, OR POPULAR ASSEMBLIES OF THE 

ROMANS. 



FLACKS FOK A8SEMBLINO THS COMITI A. ^POWERS OF THE PEESIDBNT. 
— 'THE MOPE OF CONDUCTING THE COMITIA. 



The popular assemblies could only be held in Rome» 
and in a place consecrated by the augurs. The most 
usual place of holding them was the forum, namely, 
that portion of it which was termed the comUium*^ At 
first it was without any protection against unfavourable 
weather ; from the time of the second Punic war it was 
covered, then beautified with porticoes and adorned 
with paintings. It was sacred, because the fig-tree 
stood there under which the she-wolf suckled Ro- 
mulus and Remus. The Comitia centuriata were held 
in the field of Mars ( Campus Martms, *'K^im irfB/ov), 
which was situated in the pomcerium of the city. Here 
were enclosures for the voters {septa, ovilia, so Misercs 
maeuh/vit ovilia JRomce, Lucan. Pharsal. ii. 197.); 
a tent for the president (tabernaculum, tribunal) ; and 
a house of assembly (villa publica). 

■ ** By the side of the comitium were two places, called by the 
perplexing names of st(Uiones municipiorum and grcBcostasis* 
These names, I conceive, designate two places, one allotted to the 
municipals, the other to the Greeks from allied cities, that they 
might hear the debates ; places resembling privileged seats in th^ 
hall of a parliamentary assembly.** (Niebuhr, ii. p. 57,) 

In the enclosures, which were originally formed by 
palisades with sections for the single curia or tribes^ 
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the people were shut up for deliberation ; but in later 
times there was a stage with narrow passages (ponies 
\, p<mticuli)y by which the centuries went up one after 
another to vote. By the Lex Maria (634) the en- 
trances to the aoUia (pontes) were made narrower* 
Since all old men were excluded from voting, they 
were termed^ in allusion to these bridges, dq^mtam. 
(Festus, s, v. depontani v. sexagenarius). Caesar com- 
menced the building of marble enclosures; hence they 
were termed in honour of him «^pto •/tc/to, though they 
were completed by Agrippa. ^ 

** The Comitia might also be held in the Petelinian grove, in 
tiie Flaminian meadows, at the CajtUoUunii and in other places. 
It was contrary to law, when the consul Q. Cincinnatus wished 
to hold them without Rome, near the lake Regillus (294) ; yet 
this was really done by the consul Cn. Manlius, near Sutrium ; 
and also when the army in Spain, after the death of the Scipiot, 
chose the knight C. Marcius for general. (Ltv. vii. 16.; xxvi. 2.) 

As we have already remarked, the magistrate who 
had summoned the people together presided in the 
assembly ; brought the business before it (rogabatpo- 
pnlum ^) ; gave the permission to speak (dabat concio^ 
nem) ; with which was connected the right of limiting, 
or even removing, disagreeable speakers. He also 
called upon the people to vote (centuria8\ad suffragium 
vocabat, in suffragium mittebat). The prerogatives of 
presidents in the election of magistrates, in courts of 
justice, and in legislation, were of considerable extent 
and importance. In elections the president could give 
one candidate the preference over the rest, refuse to 
admit any one he pleased (nomen alicujus non accipere, 
rationem alUn^us non habere^ non accipere aliquem)^ 
and even reject the successful candidate (suffragia 
non 6bs€rvare)A 

^ Rogatio may, in some measure, be said to answer to the Greek 
word vpoMXfVfAOf Anglice motion, Grallic^ prqjet de loU 

^ On account of this influence, the preddent was said to hare 
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elected the magistrate. Tet his authority was outweighed by the 
uDanimous choice of the people, strengthened by a decree of the 
senate ; if the president elected himself it was considered as aa 
usurpation of rights. (Ltv. iiL S5«) 

In courts of justice the president explained the cul- 
pability of the accused (rei)^ and proposed the punish- 
ment or penalty (irrogavU mukamy muJUam dixit, 
muUam fecit) ; which, however, might be remitted or 
mitigated by the people if they thought proper (pcerug 
seu mukce certatiOf Liv. xxv. 3.). In assemblies, where 
laws were deliberated upon, he could make motions of 
himself (pro mero arbitrioy Liv. iii. 9.), or by autho- 
rity of the senate (ex auctoritate senatus) ; he pro- 
mulgated the law, that is, he placarded it in public 
(legem scripsit, proposuit) for three market days, that 
the people might have an opportunity of reading it be- 
fore the assembly was held. In the mean time, he 
himself and some eloquent friend (Atictor Ugis v. aSW- 
sor) read it over every market-day, and recommended 
it to the people (stiadebat^ legem suadere) ; or, if it 
was not according to his own opinion, and merely by the 
authority of the senate, he spoke against it (dissiia- 
d^HU).^ 

' The Leges, or laws, bore the name of those by whom they had 
been proposed ; as, for instance, the Lex JEmUia, Lex Aurelia ; or 
they bore the names of the two consuls, if they had been jointly 
proposed by them ; as the Lex JElia SenHoj Lex Pajna Poppacu 
Sometimes the object of the law was added ; as the Lex Pompeia 
de Provinciis ; Lex Cassia Agraria, &c. The SenatvbSconsuUot in 
the reign of Tiberius, occupied the place of the Leges^ or laws, 
passed by the Conutia* 

In the popular assemblies, which could not be held 
except between sunrise and sunset, it was only per- 
mitted for those to speak who were called upon by the 
president, or had obtained leave from him. If the 
president wished to proceed to voting after the discus- 
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sion, the tribune, should he think the matter not to have 
been maturely discussed, might interpose (iniercedertf 
intercesski) with his << veto " or " profUbeoJ* Like the 
tribunes in the popular assemblies, all magistrates of 
higher or of equal dignity with the president had 
the right of interposition (jus intercesnanii) in the 
senate. The veto of the tribunes, which they possessed 
even under a dictator, could at once stop all proceed- 
ings (tnoramfacere, marcan afferre^ impedimenta facere); 
hence Caesar terms it extremum jus tribunorum — the 
extreme right or authority of the tribunes. 

When the assemblies were not interrupted, the voting 
took place sometimes orally (vivd voce)^ or by writing 
(per tabellaSf by ballot). ' The latter method was in use 
from the seventh century (u. c), and continued in the 
senate under the emperors. (Schulze^ p. 256.) In 
what manner the ord voting was conducted, is un- 
known. In voting with respect to laws or penalties, 
the forms uH rogas (I agree to your proposition), and 
antique (I reject it), were made use of. f In voting by 
ballot, tablets (tabeiUe) were distributed amongst the 
assembly, and collected again into urns (cista, cisteUiBy 
sitelke), by persons (diribitores) appointed for the 
purpose (ministrariy diribere, diribitio suffiragiorum). 
The collecting of the tablets was superintended by 
Hogatcres ; the separating and numbering (suffra* 
giorum dirempHo)^ as well as the registering of them 
according to the individual tribes (trihus v. suf' 
fragia describere), was superintended by the Custodes* 
The custodesy who took care that no fraud should be 
committed in casting lots and voting, when they took 
out the ballots, counted the votes by points marked on 
a tablet ; hence amne punctum ferre, to gain every 
vote. In this manner the centuries were called upon 
successively to vote until the matter was decided by a 
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majority. If the centuries of the first class were un- 
animousy the afiair was tenninated, because they ex- 
ceeded all the others together in number. 

^ Hence laws of this kind were termed Leges tabeUarue. The 
ballot was first made use of in conferring honours (Lex Gabinia, 
614) ; then at all trials, except for treason (Lex Ccusia, 616) ; 
then in passing laws {Lex Pajnrich 622) ; and, lastly, in trials for 
treason (Lex Cafioi 630). The purpose of these laws was to 
diminish the influence of the nobility. (Cic» de Leg. iii. 16. 
Plane 6.) 

• Uti rogas, 8C. volo V. jtiheo ^ Aktiquo, i. e. Antiqua probo, 
nihil now ttatvi volo ; hence antiquare legem, to reject it. Thus, 
aniiqwxre legem, to reject a new law ; abrogare legem, to repeal an 
old one ; legi v. de lege derogare, or exrogare, to repeal it in part, 
or to make some alterations in it ; legi abrogare, to invalidate a law 
by the proposition of a new one ; legem sciscere (spoken of the 
assembled people), to accept or approve a law ; legem Jubere, to 
recommend to the senate the sanctioning of a law so accepted ; 
legem irrogare alictd, to propose a law to the people against any 
one : Vetant leges sticrata, vetant xii. Tabula, leges privis homU 
nibus irrogarii id est enim rBiviLsaiuif. (Or. pro Domo, 17.) 

The decision of single tribes and centuries, and also 
the decision of the whole senate, was annc^unced (r6- 
nundcUus est) either by the herald (^praco) or the pre- 
sident himself. If the comitia were not interrupted, as 
they might be, by unlucky auspices (olmuntiatio, see 
p. 26.), or by the morbus comUiedis (when any person 
was seized with epilepsy), — the president dismissed 
the people with these words ; Si vcbis videturydisceditey 
Quirites ; and if the matter was not terminated, a 
fresh assembly was held. But if in the election of 
consuls only one was elected, and the voting remained 
undetermined for the other (non canficere legUima suf" 
fra^ay non eocplere eenturias)^ the consul elect might 
proceed, without summoning another assembly, to elect 
his colleague out of the candidates. The same ap- 
pears in the earliest times to have been the case with 
the tribunes (Liv. iii. 64.) : it was different, however 
IP the election of censors ; if only one was elected in 
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the course of the day, even this election was not valicL 
(Lw. ix, 34.) ^ 

^ Lucan has given us a Tery graphic description of the bitter 
mockery of the ancient institutions which prevailed during the 
civil wan: — 



** FingU tolenma campust 



Et rum admisuB dbrimU tufiagia pUbiSf 
Decaniatque trilnUf et vand venat in umA* 
Nee calum tervare licet : tonai augure mrdo, 
Et UBt€B jurantwr ovet, bubone tinittro* 

(PharsaL ▼. S9S^39«.) 

1 ike Campus Martins presents us with the fictitious appearance 
( A"^) of the Comida ; the herald, as usual, bawls out in sue- 
c <68ion {decantati repeats incessantly,) the names of the tribes, and 
their suffivges are shaken in the deceptive urn {vanA um&). It 
is not permitted to take the auspices {codum $ervare) : it thunders 
(see p. 114.), but no augur regards it {turdut)i the birds are 
sworn to have given favourable omens {fat^) — byXxmis $ini$trOt 
though the owl hu given the reverse. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE COMITIA, OR POPULAR ASSEMBLIES OF THE 

ROMANS. 

TBI COSCITIA CUBIATA, CINTUBIATA, AND TBIBUTA. ^ 

Amongst the different forms ofcamUui, the most ancient 
are the Comitia curiata. The object of the assemblies 
of this comitia was of a double nature — either political 
or religious. Each of the Curia had its own place of 
assembly (curia), where the members (curialei) as- 
sembledy with their presidents and priests, on festive 
days, to sacrifice and feast. There were ancient places 
of assembly (curia veteres) as well as modem (curia 
nova). The ancient ones, dedicated to Juno and Vesta, 
were situated on the Palatine Mount ; and on the ca- 
lends of March their entrances were crowned with 
laurels. The Curia nova, which were larger, were 
built near the Compitum JFabricium, Besides, all the 
Curia had a common house of assembly (Schtdze^ 
p. 22. sqqJ) The comitia curiata were summoned by 
the lictor curiatus ; but on what days they were held 
is unknown. A 

*■ The list of subjects that came under their deliberation was 
not always the same. In the earliest times, the business was con- 
ducted by the senate, and the decision was limited by its condi- 
tional approval ; — " Decreverunt, ut, cum populxis regemjussissett 
idratumessetfSipatresauctoresJierent-** (Liv, i. 17.) "After the 
curies had elected the kings, they were still under the necessity of 
applying to the same curies for the imj)erium (or military com- 
mand), the refusal of which would have made the election power- 
Jess.*' {Cicero de Rep. ii. IS. I^Muhr, L p. 288.) 
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- As assemblies of the patrician pqpuhis in reference 
to the plebsy the conuHa euriata sank in importance by 
the creation of the plebeian centmies under SenriuSy 
and especially when the whole people were divided 
into tribes, with which the regulation of the centuries 
was connected. Still the patricians maintained their 
original right to these eomiHoy and by this they ap* 
peared to favour the expulsion of the kings. From 
that period^ they gained new strength ; for in the 
camitia euriata the consular administration was deter- 
mined, whilst the comitia ceniuriata had only the 
election of consuls. Further, the comitia euriata ap» 
propriated to themselves legislation, the right of con- 
firming the election of plebeian magistrates, along with 
the jtis auspieii (see p. S?.)* which first gave dignity 
and full power to an office, when conferred upon any 
person. 

But afterwards the camitia euriata declined along 
with the decay of patrician privileges, until nothing re- 
mained to them but the right of granting auspices ; the 
adoption (arrogatio)^ of a grown-up person (yesticeps) 
who was his own master (suijuris)^ — for the adopted 
was obliged to engage himself to the particular reli- 
gious rites of the family into which he was adopted ; 
detestaiio sacrorum,which was probably a solemn release 
from the sacred rites (sacra domestica) which followed 
an inheritance (hence Juereditas sine sacris) ; and the 
choice of certain priests, as the Curio MaximuSf JRex 
sacrorum, and the Flamines, When the patricians no 
longer constituted a distinct order in the state, the as- 
semblies of the Curia were devoid of meaning ; and, 
towards the close of the Republic, thirty lictors were 
the only representatives of the thirty assemblies of the 
comitia. (Cic. de Lege Agr. ii. 12.) Since these oo- 
mitia were convoked (calatc^ i. e. eonvoeata) by a lictor ; 
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hence they acquired also the name of Comkia cctkUa. 
In the most ancient times they were presided over by 
the kings, the tribunus cekrumy the interrexy and 
(after the abolition of the regal power) by tlie higher 
patrician magistrates. In voting each Curia had only 
one voice — wherefore the majority of the Curia de- 
termined the whole : the Curia which voted first was 
called Principium, 

^ Adoptio was effected by the praetor. In this case, the son 
was still under ihs pcUria potestoit and was formally transferred by 
the praetor from the hands of his real father into those of his paier 
adoptivus^ (Gell. v. 19*) Distinct from this is the adoptio per 
testamentunh when property was left to an individual upon con- 
dition of assuming the name of the testator : — CteciUu* moriens 
testamento adoptavii Atticum, haredemque fecit ex dodrante* (Nep. 
zxv. 5.) As dodrans (9 oz.) stands m relation to uncia (12 oz.) 
of 9 to 12, he therefore left him three-fourths of his property. 

The Comitia centuriata instituted by Servius Tul- 
lius were originally assemblies only of the plebs in op- 
position to the patrician populus. But when all the 
citizens were divided according to tribes, they became 
the most important assemblies of the people, since all 
the citizens capable of voting participated in them. 
For the foundation of their importance, they are in- 
debted to the regulation according to which it was de- 
termined by lot (^sortitiojiebat) what century should 
give its vote first (centuria prtsrogadva «); but it is un- 
certain who was the author of this regulation. At an 
earlier period, the rich had a preponderance on account 
of the division into classes (p. 77.). These comitia first 
became fully independent when they were released 
fi*om the influence of the senate and the curicB (Liv. 
xxxi. 7.) ; for the sanction of the decrees of the comitia 
centuricUa (which still continued to be given beforehand 
by the senate) was merely a form.<i 

' As the other centuries were generally guided by the prarogct* 
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tiva — henct pr€BrogaHva omen comiiiorum (Cic. Div. 8. 40. 8S«); 
and hence a supplicatio, or public thanksgiving, is called prarogO' 
tiva triumphv (Cic. Fam. 15. 5. 2.) 
<* This is explained in the note, p. 1 15. 

To the province of the comitia cerUuriata belonged 
the election of the higher magistrates, except the dic- 
tator, who was chosen by the senate; the trying of 
political offences, particularly high treason (crimen 
perdueUionis) ; and legislation. They were summoned 
and presided over by the higher magistrates. If the 
consuls were absent in cases of emergency, a dictator 
was elected to hold the comitia ; or in unforeseen cir- 
cumstances, an interrex was appointed to conduct the 
election of the consuls. The senate determined whether 
and when the comitia should be held, as well as the 
subjects for their deliberation. They were summoned 
either by a comiceny or by a public servant (euxensus), 
or in later times by an augur. « They voted by cen- 
turies ; and the president called upon them to vote in 
these words : — Si [vohis videtur, discediie^ Quirites 
(Liv. ii. 56,) ; or, lie in suffroffium benejuvantHnu Diis. 
(Liv. xxxi. 7.) 

" The Comitia curiata were held without the city, usually in the 
Campus Martins, since at an early period the people came to 
these assemblies under arms and in military order («u6 »gnis), and 
it was illegal to command an army in the city. {Liv, xxxiz. 15.) 
But, in later times, a corps of soldiers merely kept guard at the 
janiculumt where a flag (vexillum) was hoisted, and the terminal 
tion of the Comitia signified by its removal. On the day of the 
ComUith the presiding magistrate, attended by an augur, set up a 
tent {tabenMcvlum cejnt) before the city, in order to take the au- 
spices. If the tabernaculumt or place chosen for observations, 
was not taken in due form, whatever was done at the comitia was 
of no effect. (Xti;. iv. 7.) Nay, so scrupulous were tiie Romans 
in this respect, that if the augurs any time afterwards declared, 
upon recollection, that any informality had occurred (vitium oIh 
verdsse) in taking the auspices, the magistrates, though several 
months might have elapsed, were obliged to resign their office 
{utpote vitiosi v. vitio creatU in opposition to salvis auspiciis creati. 
On the auspices see pp. 26—29.}. If any magistrate of equal 
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authoritj declared te de caio tervdste, that be had heard thnnder or 
aeen lightning, he was said obnuntiare ; and this he did with the 
words aUo die, whereupon the Comitia, according to the Lex JBWi 
(a.u. 586) were adjourned {dmmehcmtur). The Lex Fusia (617) 
was of a somewhat similar import. Both were repealed by the Lex 
Clodia (695). Cicero frequently laments the loss of these two. laws 
as fatal to the republic. ** This wise constitution was the main 
support of the aristocratical interest, and a perpetual curb to the 
petulance of factious tribunes.*' {Middletouy i* P- 274.) 

The C&miHa trihuta were first formally called forth 
through the party spirit of the /xz^eff and ihepld^Sy in 
the struggle of the tribunes with Coriolanus (263). 
They were termed concilia plebis, since they rested 
upon the division of tribes instituted by Tullius, and 
belonged to the plebeians alone ; and hence their de- 
crees were termed pldnscUa. (Gell. x. 20.) Originally 
they were only condones (see note, p. 98.); which were 
first elevated to the rank of comitia by PublUius Volero 
(283). The assembly of the tribes was the legitimate 
sphere for the tribunes of the people ; they were never 
summoned by a patrician magistrate, and when they 
assembled the patricians and clients withdrew from the 
forum. (Nidn^r, i. p. 363.) They were general as- 
semblies of the people, for the division into tribes ex- 
tended over all the citizens ; and thus the dependence 
of the assemblies of the tribes upon the curia also 
^vanished. Sylla was desirous of abolishing them 
(leaving only the comitia centuricUd) ; for he saw that 
they were the strongest supports of the growing power 
of the pec^le. The laws passed at this comitia at first 
only bound the plebeians, but after the year 306 the 
whole Roman people — thus arming the tribunes, says 
Livy, with a very dangerous weapon: — tribunitiis 
rogationibus acerrimum telum datum est 

To the Comitia tributa belonged especially the choice 
of all plebeian and lower magistrates, as the Tribuni 
pldns, JEdiles curules, Curatores agrarii^ guardians 
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of the agrarian laws ; Trktmtnri aqnialeif superintend- 
ants of prisons and executions ; Triumviri noctumi, 
inspectors of the night pdice ; Triu m vir i m<metale$t 
who had the charge of the mint. They had abo the 
right of trying those who had violated the rights of 
the plebeians. In later times, other actions were also 
brought before them ; yet their jurisdiction did not 
extend to capital trials. They also obtained) at a later 
period, the right of filling up vacancies in the priest- 
hood, but only as far as the right had been exercised at 
an earlier period by the cdleges themselves ; namely, 
tlie right of electing the Pantifex M^ the Augurs, 
JFeciales, Septemviri EpuUmeSf Qumdeei m vir i mxcrit 
fadfmdisJ 

^ It is worthy of remark that, in the election of priests, only 
seventeen tribes, which were chosen by lot, TOted. With respeot 
to legislation, these covatia could only TOte upon such subjects •• 
concerned the general weal, such as the Uf^et agrari€t,Jrumentariaf 
tabeUaries : they could decide upon war and 'peace* punish bribery 
{crimen amiitu$\ and confer rewards. All legislative proposi- 
tions, however, originated with the senate, or the tribunes, if the 
senate had given them permission; and the comitia were sum- 
moned and presided over by the tribunes. The iEdiles also might 
hold the Comitia i but only with>e8pect to matters of complaint, 
or civil regulations against prevailing offences. 

The announcement of a meeting was made either 
orally (indicere v. edicere concilium)^ or by a placard 
subscribed with the name of that tribune who had to 
make a proposition (rogationis princeps).^ The days 
of assembly were merely fixed for the election of tri- 
bunes. This took place at the end of July, although the 
tribunes first entered upon their office in December. 
Finally, it was not permitted to the presiding tribune 
to read a motion himself; since in that case any pro- 
testation against it would have been impossible on 
account of the sacredness of the tribunes. (Schulzcy 
p.364j.) 
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After the subject of discussion was announced, the 
president called upon individuals to speak for or against 
it ; and it was unlawful for any person to speak unless 
thus called upon. The voting took place by tribes^ 
and in every tribe according to the single votes ; the 
majority decided. The method of holding the CamiHa 
tributa differed very little from that of holding the 
other comitioy except that the approbation of the senate, 
and the observation of auspices, were not necessary. 
When^ however, it thundered or lightened, no busi- 
ness could be transacted ; for it was a standing maxim 
from the foundation of the republic, that, in this case, 
all further proceedings were unlawful : Jove fidgenie 
cum populo agi nefas esse. (Cic. in Vat. 8.) s 

' The Comitia fell into disuse upon the establishment of the 
empire. '* Augustus deprived the people of the power of making 
laws, and judging public crimes ; though he left, or at least ap- 
peared to leave it, that of electing magistrates. Tiberius, who 
dreaded the assemblies of a people so numerous, took away from 
it even that privilege, and conferred it upon the senate ; that is to 
say, upon himself. It is almost incredible how this decline of 
the power of the people degraded the minds of the great. When 
the people disposed of dignities, the magistrates might bribe them ; 
yet still there was a certain degree of public spirit — a certain style 
of magnificence in the suing for public offices ; but when the em- 
peror, in the name of the senate, disposed of all public employ- 
ments, flattery, infamy, and crimes were indispensable in order to 
acquire them." (Montesqtaeih p. 129, 130.) The « fierce demo, 
cracy*' that had formerly conferred all public magistracies {impe" 
rium, fasces, legiones), relapsed into a state of political lethargy-^ 
confining its anxiety to the distribution of public corn, and the 
recurrence of the games of the Circus (panem et Circentes, Juv. 
X. 77.). 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THB 8ENATB. 

IKSTITCTION AND NUMBER OF THX 8XNATI.— ZLIOISILITT TO THK 

SSNATK. PaiVILEGES OF SENATORS. DAYS OF BOLDIMO THX 

SXKATK. — If ODX OF SUMMONIKO XT. 

The Senate (senaius) does not appear as a magistracy, 
but as a peculiar popular power in the Roman state* 
In treating of it with respect to its institution, and its 
authority in relation to the various orders of the state, 
we must distinguish its different political periods. Its 
essential nature, however, was never materially modi- 
fied; for it always presents itself to us as the organ of 
the popular will (senattu est dominus consilii publiciy 
Cic. de Leg. iii. 12.), and was therefore said to possess 
auctoritas. The Romans themselves designate the 
relation of the Senate to the people by the phrase, 
Patres censenty populus jvbet. (Liv. i. 22. ; xxxi. 7.) It 
was independent of the kings S and exercised even 
a considerable influence under the emperors. 

" At an earlif period, the decrees of the people were ratified by 
the senate, afterwards accepted : — ** Decreveruni patres, ut, quum 
poptdta regemjttssisseti id sic ratum esset, si patres auctores Jierent g 
hodieque in legibus magistratHnuque rogandis usurpatur idem jus, 
vi ademtd. Priusquam poptUus suffragjivm ineat, in incertunh 
comitiorum eventum patres auctores fiunt,** (Liv. i. 17.) Ttdspre' 
vious sanction of the senate, given to anything which the people 
might choose to enact (in incertum eventum), was, therefore, A 
mere formality (vt ademptd); and the senate, in those matters 
which came before the people, was no longer a second estate of the 
realm. This alteration was brought about by the Lex Publilia 
(414), and the Lex Mania (467). 
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The Senate was instituted by Romulus^ who selected 
out of the families of the ptyndus 100 men (past the 
age of military service (seniorei)^ and distinguished 
by their experience and wisdom,) to be the perpetual 
council of the republic. Afler the reduction of the 
Sabines, another 100 was chosen from their noblest 
families ; and afler the destruction of Alba, the number 
was again filled up by Tullus (though not increased) 
from the Alban families. Tarquin the elder raised 
it to 300; and these supplementary members are 
the minarum gentium senatores, in contradistinction to 
those created by Romulus, patres majorum gentium. ^ 
This number of 300 continued with small variation to 
the time of Sylla, who increased it ; but how many he 
added is uncertain. It appears there were at least 
above 400. Cic. ad Attic, i. 14. In the time of Julius 
Caesar it was increased to 900, and afler his death to 
1000 members. As many unworthy members had been 
introduced during the civil wars, Augustus reduced the 
number to 600 ; under the succeeding emperors it was 
indefinite. 

** The number of the senate was lessened by the tyrannical 
cruelty of Tarquinius Superbus, but was filled up {expldnUur) 
after the abolition of the regal power. Brutus, as consul, did 
this by choosing the most distinguished out of the order of the 
knights ; the patres conscriptiy i.e. persons written or enrolled ; 
together with the old senators {ita appeUabant in Tunmm sewittai% 
lactos. Liv. ii. 1.) : but this title was afterwards applied to all the 
senators collectively. The title does not appear to have been 
adopted for the sake of brevity (compare Prisd Latini, &c p. 2.), 
but in order to point out more forcibly the honourable distinction 
of those elected as members of the senate. (Ztv. v. 12.) 

In the earliest periods of the republic, eligibility to 
the Senate was the peculiar privilege of the patricians ; 
but, in later times, the vacancies were supplied from 
the order of the knights (hence called senatorum <e- 
minaritm). The requisites for a senator were not the 
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same at all periods. In the infancy of the republic^ 
men above sixty years of age could only be admitted 
into the Senate « ; and it was necessary that they should 
have previously filled other offices of state. No one 
could be chosen a senator whose fittlier had been a 
slave (libertmo poire naius) ; though this was not 
always observed. During the regal period, the choice 
of the senators depended upon the king (Ztv. iv. 4. : 
see, however, Middleton an the Haman Senate^ p. 18.) ; 
and in the first period of the republic they were cre- 
ated by the consuls and dictators (Festus — praieriii 
sencUores). Afterwards the censors enjoyed this pri* 
vilege (a. u. 310) <>; and under the emperors, specific 
officers ( Triumviri senatui legendo) were created for 
that purpose. « 

^ Nee niri post onnos patuU tunc curia terot, 

(Ov. Fast. T. 63.) 

** By the Lex Ovinia, the censors were authorised to choose into 
the senate the most worthy ex omni ordine, out <^ the whole order 
(from the curies, without regard to any particular gens» Nieb. i. 
p. 462.). 

' From this formal admission into the ordo Senatoriut, we must 
distinguish the admission into meetings of the senate, open to 
every one invested with an office of state. Hence we may under- 
stand why it should be said, that the senators were chosen jutsu 
populu These dignities, or offices, were conferred by the people ; 
and as admission into the senate was connected vrith them, the 
JUS senatorium depended also upon the people; With this jut 
senatorium was also connected j%is dicendi in senatUf the right of 
speaking in the senate. (Lto. zxxiii. 3.) 

For formal reception into the Senate, a certain 
amount of property (censtes) was necessary, accord- 
ing to the regulation of Servius ; but it varied at dif- 
ferent periods. In the flourishing state of the republic, 
before the time of Augustus, it behoved every senator 
to have at least 800 sestertiOf or 800,000 sestertii (not 
annually, but for his whole property). Augustus 
raised it to 1200 sestertia, and supplied the deficiency 
to those who had not that sum. (^Suet, Aug. 41.) This 
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regulation was indispensable; for state-offices were 
then merely offices of honour — no salaries being at- 
tached to them. Therefore every man invested with 
this office must be in a condition to live from his own 
resources ; and the more so, because all lucrative em- 
ployments were prohibited, and Senators could only 
cultivate their own lands. (Ctc. Cat, Maj. 16. 5.) 

After the censors had received the right of electing 
Senators, they exercised it every Itistrum (or 5 years) ; 
and, at the same time, they expelled from the Senate 
any one (aUquem movere senatu) whose character was 
in any respect tainted. Those only were deprived of 
their dignity for ever who had been punished with 
infamy (&ri^[a); and it was a slighter kind of pu- 
nishment when a Senator was passed over (prceterittisc 
see Festus, stib voce,) in reading the list of names. 
Such a one lost indeed the rank of senator, but then 
he might obtain it again as soon as he was entitled to 
it by the acquisition of official honours. ^ 

' Whoever was first mentioned by the censor, in reading over 
the list, was termed Princeps Senalus, It is worthy of remark, 
that the Senators were allowed to take their sons with them into 
the meetings of the Senate. It was afterwards forbidden; but 
Augustus restored the custom, conceiving that its influence was 
beneficial in accustoming the young men to turn their attention to 
state-matters. 

The badges of a Senator were a broad purple stripe 
on the tunic (latus clavtesy tunica laticlatfia); black 
shoes or buskins of tanned leather (ccUcei nigri ex 
alutd) «, with the letter C (termed lunula) in silver or 
ivory on the top of the foot (lunata planta. Mart. ii. 
29.) ; hence calceos mutare, to become a senator. In 
after times they had also a particular place at the 
theatres in the orchestra (whidi, in Greek theatres, 
was occupied solely by the chorus, but in the Roman 
constituted the j9tV) ; hence some writers designate the 
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Senate by the term Orchestra (Orchesiram etpcpuktm^ 
Juv. Sat. iii. 178.). They had also a particular seat 
at the games of the Circus and at the Amphitheatre^ 
(jpodium, see p. 59.) next to the arena. Yet they did 
not obtain this privilege till a late period (not before 
558), but particularly at the latter games (first through 
Augustus, Suei. Aug. 44.; more definitely still through 
Claudius, SueL Claud. 21.). 



* So Horace^ 



*' I^Jigris medium impedUi crus 



Pellibus, et latum demisit pectore clavum,** 

Hot. 8tHL i. 6. 27. 

Distinct from these are the calcei mulUh of soft leather and a pur- 
ple colour, worn by the three superior magistrates, the consul, 
praetor, and tediiis curuliSf also by generals triumphing ; Qui ma- 
gistratum curulem cepissett calceos mulleos alutacincUos ; ceteri 
perones. {Cato ap, Fett. T. MuUeos.) The perones were shoes 
of unwrought leather {ex cario crudo). The letter C is considered 
by some as indicative of the ancient number of the Senate — 100, 
Centum, 

An ordinary meeting of the Senate (^Senatus legi^ 
iimus) could not be held on the days when the comUia 
were held (dies comitiales — Lex Pupia)^ or on unlucky 
days (dies atriy dies nefasti). According to law, it 
could only meet on the calends, nones, and ides of every 
month, unless particular circumstances rendered an 
extraordinary meeting (senatus indictus) necessary. 
Augustus enacted that the Senate should be held only 
on the calends and ides of certain months ; and in the 
sickly months of September and October there were 
feruB (res prolaUe, res prqferuntur, the business was 
prorogued) : yet a certain number, or committee, chosen 
by lot, were obliged to attend. He also chose a council 
for himself every six months (consilia semestria)^ to 
consider beforehand what things should be laid before 
a full house (adfrequentem Senatum)^ Suet. Aug. 35. 
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At an earlier period the kings only had the power 
of summoning the Senate ; then all the higher magi- 
strateSy as the consuls, dictators, praetors, tribunes. 
It was usual to summon it either by an edict (edictum, 
Senatum edicere), or by the herald. Senators in the 
country were summoned by couriers; and if any senator 
refused or neglected to attend, he was punished by a 
fine (unless he had a just excuse), and his goods were 
distrained (capHo pignoris) ; hence cadere pignorci^ to 
tear the paper of security, and by such tearing to de- 
clare the security forfeited. (TcOe* Adam's Antiq. 
p. 9. note.) A Senator who had passed his 60th 
or 65th year was at liberty either to appear or not. 
The Senaiores pedarii were such as were not as yet 
invested with any higher magistracy. (Ctc. ad Au, 
i. 16.) See, however, Plin. N. H. 7- 43. and Antkon^ 
sub voce, who interprets it in reference to those who 
could only give a silent vote (^pedibm in alm^us seu" 
tenHam ire). 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE SENATE. 

mX MODS OF COKDUCnHO ▲ MXRfllO OF TBI tSNAn — OF UAEIV 
A 2>XCASX. TBI POWXE OF TUX tSNATS AT MFFBKXIIT PIKIOOt. 

There were various places of assembly for the senate; 
sometimes one of the CuruE^ as the Curia HostHiOj 
JuUoy PompeUif &c, ; sometimes a hall (^tenaculum v. 
8enacula)^ or even a temple, as the temple of Bellona, 
Apollo ^ Honour, or Concord ; it was necessary that 
it should be a place consecrated by augurs. When 
the consuls entered, the senators rose from their 
seats. In order to know whether there was the number 
of senators in attendance fixed by law (legiHmus 
numertis, genatus/requensp which before Sylla was 100, 
afterwards 200, and under Augustus 400), it was cus- 
tomary, after the sacrifices and devotions, for the pre- 
siding magistrate to count the members in attendance 
(numerare senatum). Augustus endeavoured to pre- 
vent the frequent non-attendance of members by hang- 
ing up a tablet (album SefuUarium^ containing a list 
of names) in the Curia — marking and fining those 
who were irregular. 

* As these temples were without the city, the senate met in them 
either to receive foreign ambassadors, or to give audience to a 
general in command, since no one invested with the imperium 
could enter the city. On the 1st of January, the senate always 
assembled in plena for the inauguration of the new consuls, who 
entered upon iheir office on thb day ; and the month of February 
was usually fixed to receive embassies and the petitions of the 
provinces. (CSc ad Div, i. 4.) 
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When the Bitting was opened, the presiding Magis- 
trate either made a proposition himself (res deferehatur) 
or an exposition of the matters to be deliberated upon 
in succession (referre ad senatum). Every proposition 
began with the form '< quod fdix fau8tumque «t^" and 
concluded with asking the opinion of the senators 
{rogare senterUiam) in this form : die quid de hdc re 
ierUicUy or die quid tibi videaiur. The tribunes had the 
legal right of making a proposition (Jus relationisy ; 
others were obliged to ask leave from the consuls. 
Usually the princeps senatus was first asked his opi* 
nion (rogabatur), unless there were consuls elect 
(canstdes designati)^ who were always asked first; then 
^e rest of the senators, according to their dignity, 
Consuhres, Pratorii, j^dilitii, TribuniHi, and Qu<es^ 
toriiy those of the consular order, praetorian, &c 

When many matters were to be debated, the senate 
was first consulted about what pertained to religion 
(de rebus divinis), and then about public afiairs, such 
as the raising of armies, the management of wars, the 
provinces, &c. Those senators who gave their opinion 
briefly (serUentiam dicebant verbo, eensehcmt verboy) 
remained sitting; those who gave their opinion at 
length gave it on their legs (excitahafUur), and could 
not be interrupted. If the speaker, however, travelled 
out of the question, he was said egredi relatianem $ 
and if he manifested any disposition to waste the time 
of the house unnecessarily (diem dicendo eximere^ 
diem consumere, tollere)^ or to indulge in abusive lan- 
guage, he was reminded of it by the noise and clamour 
of other senators (ab omni senatu reclamatum est). 

When a senator did not give an entire assent to the 
opinion of another, but wished to add something (ad- 
dere sententicB v. in sentendam), he said Servilio assen* 
ticry ethoe amplius censeo (Cic.Phil. xiiL 21.). If several 
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distinct articles had been included in a motion (per 
mUuram, L e. by the gross or lump), some of which 
might be approved, and others not, any senator might 
call out (Uvide — requiring that each particular should 
be pr(^>osed apart. When several different opinions had 
be&a offered, and the senate had been duly consulted 
(onUne cansuli^ perrogan)^ the presiding magistrate 
might first put to the vote what opinion he pleased 
(senimtiam primam pronuncitxre)^ or suppress alto^ 
gether (negate we pronunciaiumm) what he disap- 
proved* 

When a division of the house (disoestio) took place, 
the consul or presiding magistrate, after having ex* 
plained his opinion, or delivered an address exhorting 
them to unanimity (compare the fourth CcUiUnarian 
of Cicero), added : <' Let those who are of such an 
opinion pass over to that side ; those who think differ- 
ently, to this (qui hoc censetis, illuc iraneiief qui aHa 
amnioy in hanc partem) ;** hence, diseedere v. transire 
in aUa omnia t for eorUrarium gentircy Plin. £p. viiL li. 
This mode of voting was termed pedHms ire in senSen- 
tiam alicujus. To entitle any resolution to the name 
of senatuS'Constdiumy it was necessary that it met with 
no opposition [from a tribune] ; if a tribune had in- 
terposed, it was merely termed the opinion (auctoriias) 
of the senate. ^ If the senate had been unanimous, 
the discessio was said to be made sine uUd varietaie ; 
decrees, drawn up merely by a committee, were termed 
senatus-constdUi tacita. (Capitolin» Gord. 12.) 

^ ** SencUHt'ConstUium nuUum extat, quo redudw regit AUxandrim 
tibi adenUa sUs eague, qvM de eA scripta ettf auctoritagf cui tcU in- 

tercessum esse,** (Cic Fam. i. 7, 8.) This distinction is not 

always adhered to. *' When no mention is made of intercession or 
kifonnality, auctoritaa senatCis is the same as senaUU-comulhim* 
They are also sometimes joined, tenatHs conmlU auctorUas, which 
was the usual inscription (S. C. A.) of the decrees of the senate." 
{Anikon* tub voce,) 
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When the deliberations were terminated, and the 
senate dismissed with the words <' nemo vos tenet^* or 
^fton ampHus vos moretmur, patres eoMcripti,** the 
member who had brought forward the motion (audor 
senUniuBy, along with witnesses, prefixed to the decree 
a list of its supporters {auetoritates prascripUB)^ and 
an account of the time and place. These decrees 
were engraved on brass (hence €Bra hgum, Cic. Cat, 
lii. 8.), and were deposited in the temple of Ceres, under 
the care of the sediles, afterwards in the treasury 
(^retrium Saiumt), where all public acts (tabulai) 
were kept.« If not deposited in these archives (^tabu' 
laritim), they were considered invalid. <> 

^ There were four principal archives ; Tabuiarium JEdilUvumt 
iabularium Censomm in tede LibertatiSi in ode Nymphamm, tabu-' 
Uarium tribunorum plebiu 

^ With respect to the duration and validity of the decrees of tb* 
senate, we may observe, that they decided those matters concern* 
ing which they were made, and that, io reference to transitory 
subjects, they continued in force as long as was required by the 
circumstances to which they owed their origin. It was customary 
to keep a register of all transactions {acta diuma), wherein were 
contained not only an account of the proceedings and decrees of 
the senate, but also the speeches that were made on the different 
questions. Those of the emperors are especially worthy of remark,^ 
and contain a fund of information for historians. Under the em- 
perors we find some senator chosen for this purpose {actis v. com' 
mentariis senatHs confidendis) . Julius Cesar first established these 
Jcta SenatHs* 

The dignity and importance of the senate varied at 
different periods. It possessed the greatest power 
after the abolition of royalty ; but it was limited and 
controlled by the institution of the tribunitian office, 
and by the laws of C. Gracchus (see p. 94.), who de- 
prived it of the power of judging. Yet, it still appears 
to us as the orbis consilium (Cic. Phil. iv. 6.), par- 
ticularly when it recovered, through Sylla, its earlier 
rights. In general, it had the care of the common 
weal in its own hands^ as is evidenced by the decree 
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which it passed in great emergencies: — That the con- 
suls should take care that the republic should receive 
no harm, ^*tU consults dartnJt operamy ne quid deirimenii 
respubUca caperet ^ by which decree an absolute 
power was given to the consuls* This decree is termed 
tUHmum or extremum (Cces. B« G. i. 5.), and Forma 
sea uUinue necessUaiis (Liv. lit. 4.). 

The senate assumed to itself the guardianship of the 
p«d^ religion (jMcra pubUca)\ the administration q£ 
the provinces ; the imposition of taxes ; the management 
of the public money ; the nomination of the dictator ; 
the receiving of foreign ambassadors, and the appoint- 
ment of their own ; at an earlier period, the right of 
deciding upon war and peace ; in certain respects, also, 
the right of legislating ; of decreeing public thanks- 
givings (8upplicationes)y especially triumphs ; the con- 
ferring of titles upon foreign princes (amicus populi 
Homaniy hospes populi Romania rex); the investigation 
of state-offences ; the power of absolving men from the 
obligation of certain laws (Jus solvendi leffihtis) ; and 
of adjusting and determining all disputes amongst the 
Italian communities, cities, and private individuals. 
i^Poiyb. vi. 12. sqq, ; Dirksen, CiviUst Abh. i. p. 108. 
sqq.) 

Caesar lessened the dignity of the senate by the ad- 
mission of strangers, soldiers, and freedmen ; and An- 
tony and Lepidus still more, who raised the number to 
a thousand. But above all it was treated with the 
greatest ridicule by Antony, who conferred the dignity 
of senator upon the most unworthy persons — pretend- 
ing that he was acting conformably to the directions of 
Caesar's will. « These senators were called " Senatores 
Orcini ;^ in allusion to slaves being freed at their mas- 
ter's death (see p. 86.). Augustus purified it again, 
and diminished the number to 600. 
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* ** Aatbe lenate bad approv ed of all the acta of Caesar without 
festriction, and the execution of them was committed to the con- 
•uls, Antony, who bore that office, got into his possession the pa^ 
pars of CsBsar, gmned ofcr his aecretarj, and inserted whateyer he 
pleased : so that the dictator rdgned more imperiously than dur- 
ing his life. What Caesar would have never done, Antony did ; 
the money whidi he would nerer haye given, Antony gave ; and 
every man, that had evil intentions against the lepubUc, found on 
a sudden a recompence in the books of Caesar.** {^MonletquieUf 
pp. 109,110.) 

In the period from Augustus to Constantinet the di- 
minished rights of the senate varied according to die 
personal character of the emperors. The better en- 
larged its power, but the tyrants almost annihilated 
it ; till at last it retained onlj the shadow of its ancient 
dignity. ^ In general it possessed the right of holding 
comitia (jus camiiiarum) ; the right of conferring 
dignities (jus canferendarum dignitatum) ; the Jtis du 
eendi et constUuendi; the right of administering the pro- 
vinces of the Roman people (jus procurcmdi provincias 
Romani popult) ; the management of the treasury (jus 
ararii populi Romam) ; the right of coining money ; 
(Jus perctUiendi nummos) ; the superintendence of the 
public religion (jus stxcrorum), and other privileges of 
less importance. (Mich, Conr. Ctartii Commeniar. de 
Sen. Bom. p. ^. ^99') 

' This, however, was the growth of time. " When Tiberius learnt 
that the armies of lUyria and Germany had revolted, he accorded 
to them some of their demands, and left the determination of others 
to the senate (catera senattd servandof Tac Ann. xxv.), at the 
same time sending deputies of their body. Those who had ceased 
to fear their power might still respect their authority. When it 
was represented to the soldiers how, in a Roman army, the child- 
ren of the emperor and the envoys of a Roman senate had run 
the risk of their lives, they might repent, and go so far as to pun- 
ish themselves (gaudebat cadibus miies, quad semet absoLverety Tac 
Ann. i. 44.); but when the senate was entirely reduced, its ex- 
ample touched nobody. In vain did Otho harangue his soldiers, 
and speak about the dignity of the senate {Tw. Hisi* i< 84.) ; in 
vain did Vitellius send the principal senators to make his peace 
with Vespasian (lit 80. } . The respect which had, for so long a time, 
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been withdrawn from the different orders of the state, oould not be 
restored in a moment" {Monietquitu, pp. 140, 141.) 



Policy forbade the Bret emperors to abolish the 
nate, for by means of it they were enabled to work 
upon the higher orders, and procure themselves a party. 
<< Under the empire, the stem and dignified republicans 
were rapidly supjdantedby the minions of an imperial 
court ; and when the empire was divided, a senate, 
possessing a very slender remnant of authority, was 
embodied in each of the two great divisions. They 
were without any real influence in the adminbtration 
of public afikirs ; and their chief functions were mani- 
festly confined to the ready approval of what the con- 
sul informed them was the will of the emperor." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

ROMAN MAGISTRATES. 

DITBION OF mOHAK MA0IST&ATE9. MODS OF ELXCTIK6 THEM. •< 

CONSULS THEIR INSIGNIA AND OFFICE. 

SiNCB the senate can only be considered, in the earliest 
period of its existence, as a committee of the people, 
and in later times was treated as every other dignity 
of state (the original civil distinction of the patrician 
order having been lost in its struggles with the PUhs)^ 
we have therefore ranked it amongst the stato-dignities. 
As we have remarked, its nature does not correspond 
with our ideas of a magistracy (moffistrattis); for ma^ 
gisterare, says Festus, means moderari, unde magistri 
non solum doctores artium, sed etiam pagorumy sodeta- 
turn, vicarum, collegiorum, equitum dicuntur; and hence 
we have magistratus who are superior to private indi- 
viduals per imperia, » 

* The most distinguishing mark of a magistracy is the impenum 
{including Jus edicendii vocandh prehendendi, the right of declaring 
the method in which justice would be administered, of summoning 
and arresting), which the magistratus, as an individuali exercised 
through the magistrattis, as a dignity or office : the terra itself 
bearing both significations. (Festus.) The civil power of a ma- 
gistrate^ therefore, is termed magistratus or potestas ; his judicial 
power, jurisdictio ; and his military command, imperium, though 
the term is applied to all the higher magistracies. A distinction, 
however, is sometimes observed between ma^stratus and potestas — 
the former being used in reference to the city, and the latter to 
the provinces : Jurisdictionem per provindas potestatibus demati' 
davit. (Suet. Claud. 24.) Gabiorum esse potestas (Juv. x. 29. )> 
to be magistrate at Gabii. The term imperium is sometimes 
used for the general himself: Imperia, potestates, legationes, quum 
senatus creverit jtopulusve ju^serit, ex urbe exeunto. ( Cic. Leg. iii. 
». 9.) 
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Since the imperium from its nature could not be 
united with a priestly office, there arises a distinction 
between magistraius and saeerdotes, (Mureti, Commen- 
tar. in Cic. Cat. T. ii. p. 539. ed. Ruhnk.) With re- 
ference to their duration, magistracies were divided 
into magistraius ordinarii and extracrdinarii ; the for- 
mer being uninterrupted and renewed annually. With 
respect to their greater or less importance as to dignity, 
they are again divided into magistratus majcres and 
minores* The magistraius curules were those magis- 
tracies with which was connected the right of using the 
sella curulis or chair of state, anciently made of ivory 
(eunUe dmr, Hor. £p. i. 6. 53.), and fixed in a chariot ; 
as the dictatorship, censorship, prsetorship, curule 
aedileship. All the rest, who] had not that right, were 
called Magistraius non Curules. 

So long as the patricians merely had access to state 
offices (honores)y the age at which a person might 
sustain any office appears to have been lefl to usage. 
But afterwards, when these offices were enjoyed in a 
regular gradation from lower to higher, the age was 
determined by the Lex ViUia annalis or annarioy 
brought forward by L. Villius Tappulus, a tribune of 
the commons (573). According to this law, the 
qusestorship might be borne in the 27th year, the 
tribuneship in the 30th, the sedileship in the 37th, 
the praetorship in the 39th, the consulship in the 43d 
year. Whoever bore an office according to the legal 
age was said to do it in its proper year (sua anno) ^ ; 
but even under the republic popular citizens were 
freed from these restrictions ; and the emperors granted 
that indulgence (annos remittthant) to whomever they 
pleased. (Plin, Ep, vii. 16.) 

^ The tribune of the people (L. Genucmt) carried through a 
law (▲. u. 410) prohibitiog any person from bearing two office^ 
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at tbe same time, and fh>iii being re-elected to the same office till 
the expiration of ten years. Sylla renewed this law, and further 
enacted, that no person could be praetor befwe be had been quaes- 
tor, nor consul before he bad been praetor ; but these regulations 
were never closely adhered to. The Lea Valeria (671) ratified all 
that Sylla had done, or should do, during his dictatorship. {Gc* 
pro Roicio, 4S.) 

The observation of Thibaut, that << the origin of 
many magistracies, and their gradual formation, as 
well as their gradual decline under the emperors, are 
still involved in much obscurtty,"^ is worthy of notice. 
(Civilist, AbhandL ym. p. Sh sqq.) It was ordained 
by the law of Romulus, that no one should enter upon 
any office unless the birds should give favourable 
omens (nisi aves addixissent v. admisissent) ; and all 
magistrates were obliged, within five days ader enter- 
ing on their office, to swear that they would observe the 
laws (in leges jurare). 

The suing for an office was termed amJbitio; and 
this might be prosecuted by lawful or unlawful means. 
Though bribery was punishable by law, and many spe- 
cific laws c (lieges de amhitu) were enacted for that 
purpose, yet it was very frequently practised. Bribery 
was not punishable, provided it was carried into effect 
by agents (Interpretes), who promised to each indi- 
vidual (pronuntiare) a certain portion of the money 
that was deposited with the sequestres. Combinations 
of candidates, in order to disappoint (tU d^icerent) a 
rival, were termed coitiones. When a person aspired 
to any office, it was necessary m the first instance to 
give in his name (prqfiteri nomen) to the magistrates^ 
particularly to the consuls ; though these could refuse 
to admit it (reousare nomen) when the candidate was 
tainted with ignominy (ignaminid). The SeekUoreSy 
who always attended candidates, were distinguished 
from the SalutaJtores^ who merely waited cm them in 
the morning. 
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< Lex CtdpurtUa ▼. AeiSa (au. 686) ; Leg TuOia, hj CiceRH 
when consul (690), inflicting bsnithinent, in case of bribeiy, for 
ten jrears, and enacting generally that no one should exhibit sbowi 
of gladiators for two years before he stood candidate lor an oflloe ; 
Lex Licmia de SodaSiUt et dB AmbUu (698), against forming dubs 
for the purpose of canrassing ; Lex Pompeiot &c. 

During the holding g£ the CornUia for electing ma- 
gistratesy the candidates stood together upon the ooUii 
hoftulorum ; and whoever was elected (designatus) by 
a majority was forthwith accompanied home {deduce* 
hcUur ad domwn), hy his firiends and dependents {de* 
ductores). It was impossible, by law, to be invested 
with two magistracies at the same time ; but at a later 
period, this and similar laws were totally disregarded. 
The Lex Claudia (703) iH*ohibited any one from stand- 
ing candidate for an (^ce while absent. It confirmed 
the Lex Pompeia on the same subject, but abrogated 
that clause in which Julius Cassar was expressly ex- 
cepted (CiBsari beneficium popuU ademit). 

Amongst the Magistratus nu^oree were the ordinarii 
— the consuls, prsetors, sediles, tribunes, quaestors, 
&C. ; but the consulship was the highest of all magi- 
stracies. Servius Tullius appears to have contemplated 
the institution of this office (Zdv. L 48.) ; but it was 
first created after the abolition of the regal power. ^ 
Till the law of the twelve tables these magistrates 
were called PrtHoreSi DictcUoreSf or Judices; after- 
wards Consules, "Without doubt the name means no- 
thing more than coUeofffies ; the syllable eul is found 
in prmeui and exeul^ where it signifies one who is ; thus 
consules is tantamount ioconsentes \eon and ens obsolete 
part, of sum^y the name given to Jupiter's Council of 
Gods." {Nub. i. p. 457.) Compare, however, Varro, 
de Ling. LaL iv. 14. ; Pompofu de Grig. Jur. iL 16. ; 
QuinL L 6. 

' ** Bome^** lays Montesquieu, ** haying banished the kings^ 
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established annual consuls-— a form of administration which car- 
ried it to the highest degree of power. Princes have in their lives 
periods of ambition, which are succeeded by other passions, or even 
by indolence ; but a republic is goTcrned by chiefs who change 
every year, and who sedc to signalise their magistracy, in order 
to obtain it again.*' {Mantesquiait p. 9.) 

For the sake of securing moderation, two consuls 
were elected annually, invested with equal authority. 
The consuls originally had much the same power as 
the kings (Cic. de Beptib. ii. 32.). The transactions 
of the senate and the CuricB not only depended upon 
them, but they had also the supreme command in 
war, with the executive right of levying armies. They 
could conclude treaties^ subject, however, to the ap- 
probation of the people ; they had the administration 
of the finances through the nomination of quaestors ; 
they possessed supreme judicial power, by which they 
could decree exile and capital punishments, and they 
had also the nomination of judges. 

The abuse of this power occasioned it to be limited 
through the kgea Valeria, first by the appointment of 
tribunes for the protection of the plebeians, then by the 
right of appeal (^provocaiio) to the people against 
the decision of the consuls ( Cic. de Rq>. ii. 35.), and 
particularly by the separation of the judicial power 
( Valeritts securim fascibus ademit), and conferring it 
upon distinct magistrates, as the praetors and censors. 
The first plebeian consul (according to the Lex Li" 
cinia SexHa, 377) was L. Sextus (Liv. vii. 1.). "The 
nominee of the patricians was deemed the superior in 
rank, to whom the other (that of the centuries) was 
attached as his colleague : thus Liv, iu 4fS. ; (Patres) 
M, Fabium consulem creant (274) : Fabio coUega Cn. 
Manliti» datur" (Nieb. ii. p. 187*) The Lex Crenueia 
(411) enacted that both consuls might be chosen firom 
the plebeians. (Liv* vii. 42.) 
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The iraiffma or badges of the consuls were the 
same as those of the Kings (namely, the tella cundit, 
or curule chair, &c. see p. 90.), except that the teemia 
(representing the power of punishing capitally) was 
taken from the^^Mcej ; the lictors, too, were obliged to 
lower the/oMM in the popular assemblies. The year 
was named afler the consuls : as the year at AUiens 
from the archons ; hence, nwmerart multru eoiuuki, for 
aanos. Sen. Ep> 4>< They had also the tiu^ora au^ncia, 
Hiough their power was reduced to a mere shadow 
{amniies honorari*, titular consuls, CoMtiod, i. 10.) 
under the Emperors, they were distinguished by greater 
external pomp. ■> They wore the (o^^Mcfti or jto/mabz, 
they had their fatcti wreathed with laurel (iaureata 
faaoet), which in former times was only granted to 
those that had triumphed. The mcvtU was also added 
to tbejiuees. 



a '. Cunik CliidT. b, Fatcrt /t Stairii. 
• Julius Ctewr introduced Ihe euilom at creating consuta for a 
few months {UttutTvm in fatloi diMinguU $trcula cimnUi Lnoul, 
T. 399-), weeks, days, or eran hours, in order to uiTance a greater 
number to offices of honour. Under Commodua there were 25 
eontula; the uaual number waa 12. Tbe office waa aboliahed 

These privileges were possessed by the eonaula 
ordinarii, but we must distinguish from them the nm- 
#uZu tabrogtoi or tuffet^. The latter were merely 
deputies, at first elected by the annual consuls, and 
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afterwards at the same time with the consuls in the 
popular assemblies. They were provisional consuls, in 
case a consul should die, or lay down his office in the 
course of the year ; but they did not possess consular 
privileges. From their election, which took place 
about the end of July or the beginning of August, 
the consuls were termed consuls elect (consuUs de- 
iigruUi) ; the interval was made so long in order that 
they might become acquainted with the duties of their 
office. 

On the 1st of January the senate and people waited 
on the consuls (saltitabant)y and conducted them with 
great pomp (processus cansularis) to the Capitol, 
where they ofiPered up their vows (vota nuncupaba7U)y 
and began their office (munus swum auspicabaTUur)^ 
by holding the senate, consulting it about the appoint- 
ment of the Latin holidays (ferke LatincB), and other 
things concerning religion. The day of entering upon 
their office was not always the same. At an earlier 
period it was the ides of December ; after the second 
Punic war, the ides of March, and then the calends 
of January. - On laying down their office, they took an 
oath that they had done nothing contrary to the laws ; 
but the tribunes might prevent them from makmg a 
speech on the occasion, as Metellus did Cicero. After 
the expiration of their office, they went into their pro- 
vince, under the title of proconstUes, ^ 

' It is worthy of remark, that when only one consul was first 
mentioiiedi his name was accompanied with 'the addition, et qui 
nunciattuJuerU, After the Empire was divided into the Eastorn 
and Western, a consul was appointed in each ; the last consul of 
the West was Theodoms Paulimu (434 ▲.d.), Uie last of the East, 
J^iatfiiu BcmHus Junior (541), and for the space of 26 years the 
years were reckoned post consulatum Basiliu Yet the later empe- 
rors again appropriated the title of consul to themselves. (Iddar, 
Scmtlk* tL ChronoU ii* p. 844* teq*) 
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ROMAN MAGISTRATES. 

Pa^STORSHIP. — PB^OTOK VBBANUS — PBBBOBINUS. — BDICTt. — 
QU^SSTIONXt PBBPBTf J Jk — > OPPICB OP Jinif.H. 

The praetorship », a judicial office, and in the earlier 
times a portion of the consulship, was separated from 
this magistracy when the people had obtained a share 
in the consulship (389). Hence it was originally a 
patrician dignity ; the prsetors were the colleagues of 
the consuls (cottegtB congulum)^ Jand during their 
absence, which was very frequent on account of unin- 
terrupted wars, they exercised the highest functions 
o£ the state. By reason of the two dignities being 
so intimately connected, the election of the praetors 
was the same as with the consuls ; for they were 
created at the Comitia CenturieUa with the same 
auspices. At first one praetor only was elected, and he 
a patrician; but afterwards (from 416) a plebeian. 
Towards the first Punic war (490), we meet with a 
pr4Btor urbantiSf prator majoTy or honoratus^ in contra- 
distinction from the prcetor peregrinus, who was created 
to administer justice to foreigners, or between Roman 
citizens and foreigners. 

* The name pristor (if, ^ut piwiijure et ewercUu) was at first ap- 
plied to any superior magistrate ; and thus the dictator is called 
prator manrmts. (Liv. Tii. S.) 

The pTiBior urhanus was confined in his jurisdiction 
to the private disputes (jnivaia eaus9(B) of the Roman 
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citizens, he was the guardian of the civil law : — ^^ Juris 
disceptator qui privatajudicetjudicarive Jubeat, prcstor 
esto ; is juris civilis custos esto ; huic potestcUe party 
quotcunque senatus creverit, populus jusserity tot sunto** 
(Cic. de Leg. iii. 3.) In public matters of importance, 
the people either judged themselves, or appointed 
persons to preside at the trial (qui qv4Bstioni pnsessenty 
qwererety quastianes publicas Y,Judicia exercerent) ; the 
praetor, in such cases, could only act if commissioned 
by the people (lege populi). The praetor merely ex- 
amined the case in a cursory manner, and transferred 
the further examination (cognitio) to the jury (Judicesy, 
The Judices sat in lower seats (subseUia) along with 
the advocates ; whence subseUia is put for the act of 
judging or pleading — a subselliis in otium se conferre, 
to retire from the bar. 

When the matter was ready for judgment, the 
praetor pronounced sentence (Jus dicebat, Jurisdictio) ; 
the days on which he administered justice were termed 
dies fasti; the half holidays, dies intercisi; and the days 
on which it was unlawful to sit at aU, nefasti : — 

" lUe nefaslus eril, per guem tria verba sUentur, 
Fastus erit per quern lege Ucebit agi." 

Ov, Fast i. 47. 

These three words (which comprise the power of the 
praetor) were do, dico, addico ; dare actionem etju^ 
dices, to issue a writ and appoint judges ; dicere jus$ 
to pronounce sentence ; addicere bona v. damna, to 
adjudge the goods of the debtor to a creditor, &c. 

The prcBtor urbanus, when entering upon his office, 
summoned the people, and caused an edict (edictum) 
to be read by a herald, and afterwards written on 
whitened tablets, (in albo, i. e. in tabfdd dealbatd, ap- 
plied also to whitened walls, tU Xet;x»jiMe,) wherein 
he laid down the principles that be wouM pursue in 
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the administration of justice. As this happened every 
year, such an edict was termed lex €mnua. Those 
edicts which the praetor copied from the edicts of his 
IH'edecessors were termed TrakuUia, those which he 
framed himself, Nova; and so any clause or part of an 
edict, cc^nU Tralatitium v. navttm. But it very fre- 
quently happened that, previous to any important pro- 
cess, he published a particular edict (edictum peculictre 
ei rq)entinuin). 

As this however gave rise to abuse, a law {Lex Cor* 
neUd) was passed (686), that the praetors, in admi- 
nistering justice, should not deviate from the form 
which they had prescribed to themselves when they 
entered their office ; tUpratares ex edictis suis perpetuU 
jus dicereni. Nevertheless, these edicts had so far mul- 
tiplied that they afterwards formed an important por- 
tion of the leges, under the title o£Jus prcstorium or 
honorarium, and were cc^ectedby the Emperor Adrian, 
under the title of Edictum perpetuum. The prcetor 
peregrmus also published his edicts ; and it appears 
that in certain cases he might be appealed to against 
the decrees of the prcetor urbanus (Cic. Verr. i. 46.). 
Under the emperors, the jurisdiction of the praetors 
was confined to smaller matters: they retained the 
cura ludorum, but their principal functions were con- 
ferred on the prcefectus preetorio, and other magistrates. 

From these praetors we must distinguish those to 
whom the administration of the provinces was com- 
mitted (a. u. 526), when the Roman dominion had 
extended beyond Italy. The first two praetors were 
sent to Sicily and Sardinia ; and two were afterwards 
sent to Spain (556), Sylla increased their number to 
eight, then to ten ; Caesar to sixteen ; but under Augus- 
tus there were sometimes ten, fourteen, or eighteen. 
These also appear, during the republic, to have published 
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an edict in their provinces, which was termed edictum 
provinciahi in opposition to the edictum urbanum. The 
aS&ce of pr€Btore8 €Brarii was instituted by Augustus, 
and continued to the time of Claudius. Claudius esta- 
blished pratores fideicofMnissariiy for the cognizance 
of trusts; and Marcus Aurelius aprcetor tutdariSf to 
take cognizance of wards ( CapitoUn. in Marc. Ani. 

20.). 

The amount of business would appear to have be- 
come too great for theprcBtar urbanus and iheprcstor 
peregrinus ; and it was determined (604) that they 
should continue to exercise their usual jurisdiction, 
and that the four other praetors should, during their 
magistracy, also remain in the city and preside at the 
public trials ; one at trials concerning extortion (de 
rqpetundis) b, established by the Lex Ccdpumich a. u. 
604; another, concerning bribery (de ttmbitu) ; a third 
concerning crimes committed against the state (<& 
tnc^estxUe) ^ and a fourth, about defrauding the public 
treasury (de pectUatu). These were called QtuBsHones 
pefpettuB, because the praetors, to whom they were 
assigned, conducted them for the whole year. 

•* Amongst the Leges de repetundis We may mention the Lex 
Junia (627), CisciJia {66S)y Cornelia (672), Acilia (683), Serviiia 
(690), Julia (694), Pompeia (701), 

^ Perduetlio was frequently used for high treason. Perduettia 
(dtiellum, old word for beUum) amongst the ancient Romans, an 
** enemy carrying on war." Qui propria nomine perdueUis essett 
is hostis vocabatur, leniiate verbi rei tristUiafn mitigante, (Cic. de 
Off. i. 12.) 

Sylla increased the number of qiuBstianes perpeUuB 
by adding the following : de JFalso, against the forgers 
of testaments and other documents, &c. ; de SicarOs 
€t Veneficis, and de Parricidis, against the murder of 
free-born men, fathers, &c. The badges of the praetor 
resembled those of the consuls. In the city he was 
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attended by two, and withoot by she, licton ; he wore 
the toga prteiexki^ had a particular seat (trUnmal) in 
the forum or comUium (afterwards trials were held 
in the banluxe). Sometimes, in unimportant matters, 
he passed sentence without form (ex aquo loco y. di 
plcmoy L e. not on his elevated tnbunaX). 

The sdHes are divided into adilesplebeU and ^dUe$ 
curules. The original sediles were the pUbeiiy created 
at the same time (a. u. 260) with the tribunes, for the 
protection of the plebeians against the patricians. They 
were quite independent, however, of the tribunes ; and, 
like them, they were inviolable ($aero9(meii). They 
were elected at first by the eomiHa curiatOf afterwardi 
in the comiiia iribuia. 

The office of the sediles was to take care of the 
public and private buildings of the city (iScUum nom 
ionium sacrarum ied eOam privatanim) : they super- 
intended markets, taverns, &c. ; inspected what was 
offered to sale in the forum, and broke unjust weights 
and measures {vasa minora framgdnxnt^ Juv. Sat. x. 
102.). They banished disorderly females, regulated 
the expense at funerals, limited the avarice of usurers, 
destroyed calumnious writings ; and, in fact, their juris- 
diction extended to every thing connected with the 
police or regulation of the city. The plebeian sediles 
had in particular the care of the decrees of the se- 
nate and the regulations of the people, deposited in 
the temple of Ceres, and afterwards in the Treasury. 
(JLw, iiL 65^ 

When the plebeian sdiles refused to take upon 
themselves the care of making preparations for the 
I/udi Maximi (387), the patricians seized the oppor- 
tunity of increasing their power, by inducing the 
people to create a new office of j^diles Curules in 
their favour (Lex Furia). Thibaut remarks, that <' in 
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reference to object, there was little or no difference 
between tbe two sorts of sediles ; and that both must 
have shared the same functions, according to time or 
place" ( CiviL Ahhand. viii. p« 1 36.) ; and the difference 
might have disappeared altogether when the plebeians 
were also eligible to the curule sedileship (Liv. vii. 
1. ; GdL vi. 9.). Cicero thus describes the duties of 
this office : — "I am to exhibit," says he, "with the 
greatest solemnity, the sacred sports to Ceres, Liber, 
and Libera ; am to appease and conciliate the mother 
Flora to the people and city of Rome : am to furnish 
out those ancient shows <i, the first which were called 
Roman, with all possible digpiity and religion, in honour 
of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva ; am to take care also 
of all the sacred edifices, and, indeed, of the whole 
city." ( Verr. ii. 5. 14.) SufUoque cediles curatores 
ufinSf annofUB, ludorumque solemnium (de Leg. iii. 4.). 

^ The «diles examined and purchased the plays which were 
exhibited upon the stage ( Terent, Prolog, in Eunuch, 1. 20. ), and 
rewarded or punished the actors as they deserved. ** In this re- 
spect they are similar to the x^^FTf^^ ^^ Athens {Juvenal, iii. 162.). 
Pauper quis scribitur hteres f Quando in consilio est adilibus /*' 
(Tate, Adam's Antiq. ed. Major, p. 130. note.) 

The curule aediles also possessed the right of pub- 
lishing edicts, which were equally binding upon all 
the aediles (TTiibaut, p. 144. sqq^). The aediles of 
the free towns {municipia) and colonies were alto- 
gether of a different description. The plebeian aediles 
were served merely by public slaves ; the curule 
aediles, besides the sella curulis, were also distin- 
guished by the toga prcetexta. This magistracy gave 
a precedence in the senate, or a priority of voting and 
speaking, and was the first that qualified a man to 
have a picture or statue of himself (^jtis imaginis)^ and 
consequently ennobled his family (Cm?, in Verr. v. 14. ; 
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Mtddleton's Life of Ciceroy i.*p. 89.). Julius Caesar 
created (a. u. 700) two new aediles called CerealeSf 
who superintended the puUic granaries and the distri- 
bution of com among the people. The aediles appear 
to have continued, with some changes, to the time of 
Constantino. 
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ROMAN MAGISTRATES. 



TRIBUNES — • THKIK ORIOIV AUTHORITT AVD PRITILEaES. — > 

DBCLINX OF THS OFFICE. 

The tribunes of the people (tribuni plebis), who, as 
magistrates, were the inviolable (sacrosaneti) defenders 
of the rights of the plebeians, must be distinguished 
from the presidents of individual tribes. The cause 
of their creation lay in the oppression of the plebeians 
by the hereditary nobles or patricians. This produced 
an open rupture, and the people made a secession to 
a mountain, afterwards called Mons Scuser, because, 
upon breaking up their camp, they consecrated it to 
Jupiter (260). The patricians were obliged to give 
way; the Lex sacrata v. tribunida was enacted; and 
thus a pure plebeian office <^ was created. At first only 
two were created, then five, and lastly ten; their 
election took place at the ComiHa curicUa. 

* No patrician could be made tribune unless first adopted into 
a plebeian family, as was the case with Clodius, the enemy of 
Cicero '{pro Donu 16. Suet, Jvi, 20.). Even those plebeians 
were excluded whose fathers had borne a curule office, and were 
still living. (Ztv. zzx. 19.) 

In their most essential character, the tribunes were 
representatives of the commonalty; as such, protectors 
of the liberties of their order against the supreme 
power, not partakers in that power (privaHy sine tm- 
perioy sine magistraiu) ; as such, too, not empowered 
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to impose a mulct (mukam dicere)^ but only to propose 
the imposition of it to the commonalty (irroffart)'; for 
diey had not the power of punishing, but merely of 
assisting — ^ AuxiUi nan pcenajus daJbum iUi poiestati^" 
(Liv. iL 55. ; Niebuhr, i. p. 543.). They had the rig^t 
of seizing, but not of summoning (^prehemionem — non 
ffocaOonem); and at first they had not even the name 
of magistrates (Z^. iv. 2.). Volero was the author 
of the bill which transferred the election of the tribunes 
from the conUHa cunata to the comiiia tributa (283), 
in which all the country, as well as the city tribes, had 
a right of voting — where there was no necessity for a 
previous Mna^-coiwuZiftem, and the augurs could not 
put off the holding of the comiHa, or annul the election 
of any obnoxious tribunes, under the pretence that the 
omens were inauspicious \ as no auspices were taken. 
Here they passed plebiscttOy binding upon the whole 
Roman peof^. 

** If the assembly for the election of tribunes wu broken off 
(jt comiiia dirempta esient) before the ten tribunes were elected, 
those who were created might choose colleagues for themselyes 
{cooptare) to complete the number. When Duilius, however, 
(S04) dismissed the assembly, after the election of five tribunes, 
alleging that he had satisfied the law, and the number would be 
completed by cooptation, a law was passed in the following year by 
one Trebonius, enacting << ^at he who presided should coptinue 
the eondHot and recall the tribes to give their votes, until ten were 
elected.*' 

Hiough the power of the tribunes, as far as it was 
grounded in right, is still involved in much obscurity, 
yet so much ^appears to be certfun,* that originally it 
was of a limited extent, but was enlarged in course of 
time by the activity of the tribunes in availing them- 
selves of circumstances. Not only did the decemviri 
suspend the tribuneship (302), but the tribunes durst 
not even appear in the curia of tlie senate, and were 
obliged to remain without the door on benches. Here 
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they alone could preyent, by their veto^ the passing of 
a decree which would be injurious to the interests of 
the plebi. But after the overthrow of the decemviri^ 
when the tribuneship was again restored, its power 
increased in an alarming manner. \ Icilius had obtained 
(298) for the tribunes the right of assembling and 
Hii ^miMing the senate without being senators them- 
selves ; but this again was limited by the Atinian law, 
(AUnium plMscUum)^ which enacted that the tribunes 
must be elected from the senators (about 623 a. u.). 

The tribunes frequently assembled the people, in 
order to prepare them by speeches (cancianem euhnh 
cahant)y for the reception of political measures. No 
person could interrupt a tribune whilst speaking (Lex 
IcUia, about a. u. 284 ; Nieh. ii. 231. ; Lex Sicima, 662), 
or speak without their permission : — hence concionem 
dare^ to grant leave to speak ; concionem (ucendercy to 
mount the rostra. They limited the time of speaking 
even to the consuls themselves, and sometimes did not 
permit them to speak at all. They could bring any 
one before the assembly (ad concionem v. in condone 
prodtecere), and force him to answer any questions. 
Under the pretence of protecting the people, they 
almost did every thing that they wished. They put a 
stop to the collecting of taxes, the enlisting of soldiers, 
and the election of magistrates ; and on one occasion 
they persevered in this opposition for the space of five 
years. They ordered sometimes the military tribunes, 
or even the consuls, to be led to prison (Ztv. iv. 26., 
v. 29.), as the ephori did with tl:e kings at Lacedaemon. 

When the Leges AgraruB had been passed, through 
the exertions of the two Gracchi (agreeably to which 
the poor received an equal share of the public lands 
with the patricians <i), the tribunitian power was in its 
zenith ; but from that period it declined, through the 
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factious spirit of the tribunes themselves. The only 
effectual mode of resisting the power of the tribunes 
was to procure one of their number (e coUegio trUm" 
narum) to put a negative on the proceedings of the 
rest. " This change in the constitution of the tribunate 
appears to have been effected about the middle of 
the fourth century; for hitherto dLpiuredUy of votes 
amongst the tribunes was necessary to stop any pro- 
ceedings of their own members. The government 
alone could have desired such a change ; as it was 
easier to gain over one or two out of the ten than a 
miyority to their side." (Nieb, iu p. 4>35.) 

' As tfae Romans acquired the greatest part of Italy by con- 
quest, the Roman people were lords of the soil in almost every 
part of the peninsula. Though in many, or in most instances, 
the former owners w^e left in undisturbed possession, yet still 
there were very extensive lands which the Romans took into their 
own hands. These were more peculiarly called ylger pubiicust 
and were the Joint properly of aU ike dtixem* Hence originated 
the practice of assigning to each individual cititeti a certain portion 
of these lands, and of marking out and securing its limits {termini} 
by the intervention of an augur, with the greatest solemnities of 
religion. Every portion of land thus allotted to a Roman citizen 
became his freehold in the highest sense of the term ; it paid no 
land-tax or tithe ; and it might be sold also by mancipaiio, i. e. 
with an unexceptionable and perfect title. But the great mass of 
the national demesnes, which had not been thus divided, were held 
by a very different tenure. These lands, says Appian, were mostly 
waste ; and whilst they were undivided, the state permitted indi- 
vidusds to cultivate certain p<Ntions of them for themselves, on the 
payment of the tithe of the produce to the public revenue. In 
process of time, the possession of ^is undivided land fell almost 
exclusively into the hands of the nobility. To check this evil was 
the object of the famous Lew Licinia, limiting the amount of un* 
divided nationid land which might be occupied by any one indi- 
vidual. The Agrarian laws, therefore, were no violation of the 
rights of property, but a strictly regular and legal way of disposing 
of the estates of the common weidth. ( Quarterfy Review, vol. xxxii. 
p. 72~77.) Amongst the Legei Agroria we may mention theZ^ 
Licinia (377), Flandma (521), Semproniat by Tib. Gracchus (620), 
ServiHa (690), JuUa (694), for distributing the lands of Campania 
and Stella to 20,000 poor citizens, who had each ^ree children or 
more. (C^* jn-o Planc^ 5.) 

The tribunician power received^ in a manner/ its 
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deathrblow^ from the regulations of Sylla (trtbunicia lex), 
which enacted that " whoever had been tribune should 
not afterwards enjoy any other magistracy ; that there 
should be no appeal to the tribunes ; that they should 
not be allowed to assemble the people and make ha- 
rangues to them, nor to propose laws (habere comitia- 
V. cLgere cum popyhyy but should only retain the right 
of intercession (auxiliiferendiy* The tribunes never 
afterwarda recovered their former influence, although 
Cotta (Lex Aurelia, 678) restored to them the right 
of enjoying other offices (Jus magistraiuum capteu" 
dorum)y and Pompey and Caesar strenuously promoted 
their interests. Caesar aflerwards, when impercUoTf 
treated them very capriciously, depriving them of their 
office (potestate) at pleasure ; and Augustus, by means 
of a decree of the senate, assumed the office in his own 
person, so that he himself ^as sacrosanctus, and could 
assemble the senate at pleasure. Out of this inviola- 
bility grew the crime of high, treason (oriwen majes- 
tatis), which was employed by succeeding emperors 
as a pretext for cutting off obnoxious and powerful 
individuals. The tribunes continued to be elected 
annually, as a matter of form (inanis umbra et sine 
honpr^ nomm. Flip. Ep. i. 23.), to the time of Copstan- 
tine. <l 

'^ It was peculiar to the tribunician power at an earlier period 
that it was confined to the city and a mile round it ; and when one 
of the tribunes would not permit the consuls to levy troops (270),the 
latter evaded the opposition [intercessio) hy erecting their tribunal 
at the requisite distance from the city to summon the citizens to 
enlist. The tribunes were not permitted to remain all night {per- 
noctare) without the city, except during the Fence LntiruB, They 
were obliged to keep their doors open night and day, in order to 
receive all complaints ; and their office was not suspended even 
under a dictatorship. They entered upon their office on the 10th 
of December (o<i guar turn idus Decembris), also on the 5th 
(jianisjDecembris). They were served only by public slaves (via- 
tore^0^lffaritore$, beadles,) in their public capacity ; t!\ey ha^ no 
iribunali like the praetors, but sat upon benches {subsellia). 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

ROMAN MAGISTRATES. 



nrsnnjTioN and office of QUiBsroRs.-— TaiuMYiai capitalis.-^ 

DECEMVIRI LITIBUS JUDICANDI8, ETC. CAUSES FOE CBBATINQ A 

DICTATOR. POWER OF THE DICTATOR. 



The office of Quaestors ( QtuBStores a qiuerendo, because 
they got in the public money, publicas pecunicu cofi' 
quirebant) is almost as ancient as the city itself, being 
instituted either by Romulus, or Numa, or TuUus Hos- 
tilius. Till the year 346, patricians only were eligible 
to this office. The original number of quaestors was 
two, then four (from the year 335 or 336), two of 
whom attended the consuls in war (constdibus ad mi' 
nisteria belli prcesto erant), for the purpose of paying the 
armies and selling the plunder ; hence they were termed 
QtuEstores peregrini. Afterwards (500 or 488 A. u.) 
their number was increased to eight. The Romans had 
now subdued all Italy and divided it into four districts 
(regiones), and the additional four quaestors were thus 
rendered necessary. Under Sylla they were raised to 
twenty, to fill up vacancies in the senate (jsupplendo 
aenatid) ; under Julius Caesar to forty ; and during the 
empire their number was uncertain and arbitrary. 
Those remaining in Rome were termed Qzccestores 
fsrbani ; and the rest Qucestores provineiaks or mili- 
tares. 

Before the time of the decemvirs, the two city quae-p- 
stors (^QucESiores urbani v. cerarii) were merely as^ 
sistants of the consuls in the -administration of th^ 
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public money. Afterwards they were elected as in- 
dependent magistrates in the Comitia centuricUa, and 
thus the administration of the public money was de- 
tached from the consular authority. In addition to their 
£^ier privileges, they were entrusted with the care 
o^fhe military standards (signd) deposited in the 
treaj^ry (<Brariwm)y the entertainment of foreign am- 
bassadors, and the delivering to them of any public 
presents. Csesar committed the management of the 
public money to the sediles ; Augustus gave it to 
those who had been praetors ; Claudius restored it again 
to the quaestors, but from the time of Nero they lost it 
for ever. Augustus also committed to them the keep- 
ing of the SenatuS'Consulta, which he deposited in the 
treasury. The treasury was in the temple of Saturn 
(cerarium Satumi).^ 

* We must observe that the arartum was entirely distinct from 
the publicum ; the former was the treasury of the whole state, the 
latter that of the patricians or burgesses. Hence the sale of the 
military booty was termed redactio in imblicum ; but we hear no- 
thing more of it after the decemvirate. {Niebuhr, ii. p. 176. 430.) 
Cicero applies the epithet sanclius to the arariunif i. e. ex quo 
sumptus ordinarii non petebantur, sed ad summum reip. tempus 
reservabatur. (Cic. ad Att. vii. 21.; Adam*s Ant. Ed. Major, 
p. 132.) We must also distinguish the eBrarium from the trea- 
sury of the prince {Fiscus), under the empire. 

The quaestor had neither lictors nor viatores^ because 
he had not the power of summoning (vocatioms) or 
apprehending (^prehensionis). A particular place 
(^QtuBsloriunif compare Prcstorium) in the camp was 
assigned to him, where he had his tent and kept his 
stores. The provinces of quaestors were annuaUy dis- 
tributed to them by lot ; sometimes a certain province 
was given to a particular quaestor sine sorte. The 
quaestorship was the first step of preferment (primus 
gradus honoris), and the first office that gave admission 
to the senate ; then jthe individual was said cuUre ad 
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rempublioamy capessere rempub. In addition to these 
quaestors, we have the Qtusstares parricidii, whose ju« 
risdictioa extended to cases of |>erjury aswell as matters 
pertaining to blood; Qu(ssiare9 candicUui^ or QtuBsi. 
prifwipisy who were introduced by Augustus to deliver 
the messages or speeches of the emperor {libelloSf 
qHstolas, etorationes)^ to the senate ; and who afterwards 
merged, under Constantine, into QucBstores paUUii, or 
Chancellors. (Symmach. £p. i. 17.) 

Amongst the inferior magistrates we may mention 
the Triumviri capitalesy who superintended prisons 
and the execution or punishment of criminals (besides 
exercising jurisdiction over persons of the lowest rank) ; 
the Triumviri monetcdes ( qui auro, argento^ ari^ 
Jkmdoy feriundoy praerant, who had the charge of the 
mmt, or coining gold, silver, and brass) ; the Triumviri 
fwctumif who inspected the night-watches (vigUias 
circumibarU), and had the charge of preventing fires ; 
the Tribtmi arariiy who, as assistants of the quaestors, 
took a share in the administration of the public trea- 
sury ; the Decemviri Utibus judicandis^ who were ju- 
dicial officers subordinate to the praetors, and set up a 
spear in the Forum, when officially engaged : — 

" Trepidot ad Jura decern cUat hatta virorum,** 

Lucan. 

and the Quatuor viri viales v. viocUri, who had the 

charge of the public roads. The Vtgintiviri were not 

a particular board of magistrates, but consisted of the 

triumviri capitaks and other inferior officers, who were 

annually sent by the senate as prsefects to the towns, 

termed prafectunBy to administer justice. Aflerwards, 

knights were only appointed to this office (74*1); but 

they could not, like the earlier viginHviri, be admitted 

into the senate until they were invested with a higher 

office. 
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' Amongst the extraordinary tnagUtrates we may cIbm 
the DictatoTy who, at an earlier period, was termed JUo- 
gister populiy or Pr<Btor Maximus* The election a£ 
a dictator might be occasioned through dangers 
threatening the state, either in peace or war, or by the 
absence of all the higher magistrates from Rome (and 
then a dictator was elected to hold the comitta). Livy 
tells us that T. Lartius (a. u. 25S) was first elected 
dictator — the city being menaced at the same time by 
internal commotions, and a dangerous war with the 
Latins (ii. 18.). 

A dictator was sometimes created for the sake of 
instituting holidays — of celebrating games when the 
praetor was indisposed — for holding trials (jqucestiom-' 
bus exercendis) — once, after the battle of CanruBy for 
choosing senators {ffui tenalum legereC)^ and some- 
times for fixing the annual nail {clavijingendi v.ptm-' 
gendi causd) in the right side of the temple o£ Jupiter \ 
if there was a pestilence, or any great public calamity. 
He was elected from the consuls order, nominated by 
the senate, and approved by the popuku or patricians, 
in a council by night, after the auspices were taken ;— 
nocte silentio, ut mos est, dictatarem dixity Liv. viiL 2S. « 
All the magistrates, with the exception of the tribunes, 
surrendered their authority on his appointment. 

^ Thit wM done for the take of marking the number of yemn, 
and commonly by an ordinary magistrate. *' The design of tbe 
ordinance was to prevent the loss of years in the record of time ; 
it being impossible that the official years should answer exactly to 
the astronomical, when the time of the magistrates expired before 
their successors were elected." (Niebuhr, i. p. 2*25.) 

^ The dictatorship was essentially a patrician magistracy, aod 
the patricians were somewhat disconcerted when the plebeians, 
having obtained the power of being elected consuls, could also be 
elected dictators. 

Although the power of the dictator over the life 
and property of the citizens claimed unconditional 
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obedience tjp^o nUmine observaiwn est)^ in order thai 
his decisions might be rapid end vigorous, yet it was 
circumscribed by certain Kmits. He could only con* 
tinue in office foV the spdce of six months {semestria 
(iUctatura)^ exc^t in cases of the greatest necessity^ 
when author^ed by a decree of the people ; as, for 
instance, in that of Camillus : he could not leave Italy { 
he could not apply any of the public money withoiK 
the approbation of the senate. In times of peace \ie 
was not allowed to ride on horseback in the city with- 
out the permission of the people. At first, there was 
no appeal from a dictator, this being the principal 
cause of his election — as the decision of the consuls 
was subject to appeal. A law {^Lex DuUiay 304) was 
afterwards ftassed that no magistrate should be created 
without the liberty of appeal (sine provocaHone) ; and 
a dictator might also be called to account after he had 
resigned his office. The dictator was not preceded 
by licto^s ; but this rule was violated by Sylla (Lii\ 
Ixxxix. Epit.)\ — ^^ SuUa^ dictator factusy quod nemo 
tmqtuxmfecercUy cumviginti qttcUuor fcocibus processit.** 
(Crombie's Gymnasium, ii. p. 166.) 

The dictator usually resigned his office whenever he 
had effected the business for which he had been created-; 
but Sylla ^ and Caesar, in contempt of the laws of 
their country, became perpetui dictatorei. Afterwat'ds 
this office was altogether abolished. Augustus was 
offered the dictatorship ; but, as he already possessed 
the power, he wisely declined an appellation that had 
been rendered odious by the cruelties of Sylla. When 
the dictator was created for war, he immediately no- 
minated his master of horse '{Mctgister equitum), who 
must at least have been praetor, and whom he couUl 
deprive of his command at pleasure. ® Yet the master 
of the horse might also be nominated by the people 
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and the senate. He was followed by six lictbrs, and 
lie wore the toga prcetexta, 

" No dictator had been created for the space of 1 20 years pre- 
vious to the dictatorship of Sylla ; but the consuls were invested 
with a dictatorial power in critical emergencies. 

^ By the Lex MeH&a (516), Minucius, master of horse, pos- 
sessed equal command with Fabius the dictator. {Liv, xzii. 25, 
26.) 
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CHAPTER XIX, 



ROMAN MAGISTRATES* 



Of7ICE AND POWIK OF THI CIN80AS. — - INTCKKIX. FR JCFICTUt 

UBBIS. PR^FKCTUS ANNONJB. DICIMVIRI LKOIBU8 SCftlBINDIS. 

TftlBUNI MILITUH CONSULAftI FOTESTATX. FUBUC SBRVANTt 

OF THE MAOISTRATXt. 



The Censors (^Censorei), as a particular magistracy^ 
were first introduced long after their duties had been 
already performed by the kings and consuls. This 
office was founded upon the division of the people into 
classes % and was originally limited in its authority ; 
but its limits were gradually extended. It was separated 
from the consulship (311), as the consuls ^were pre- 
vented by war from holding the census (censum agere). 
Originally the two censors were created for five years» 
but, as this gave rise to abuse^ the term of holding 
office was diminished to a year and a half (censura 
annua ac semestris). The censors were chosen at 
first from among die patricians, but afterwards also 
from the plebeians (404). The title of censor was 
esteemed more honourable than that of consul (om- 
mum honorum apex v. fastigium), ' as appears from 
ancient coins and statues ; and it was reckoned the 
chief ornament of nobility to be sprung from a cen- 
sorian family. << The most famous censorships are 
that of Appius, Cic. Cato M<xj, § 6., Hor. i. Sai. vi. 20. ; 
and that of Cato" (Ztv. xxxix. 40.). 

* The laws provided the means for detecting false returns by a 
general system of registration. All children on their birth were 
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registered in the temple of Lucinas all who entered into youth- 
hood, in that of Jttventasi all the deceased, in that of Liiitina ; 
ail sojourners, with their wives and children, at the Paganaiia, a 
festival held every year, in each pagus* or village. This registra- 
tion extended to all changes of abode, of landed property, and 
every alienation of anartrcle liable to tribute. (Nieb. i. p. 406.) 

The office of the censors was to register in the libri 
Censtudes the ages \ families, rank, and fortunes of 
the citizens (censere pcpuli €Bvitates, soboleSf familias, 
pecunuisque)t according to their individual classes. 
Connected with this was the superintendence of morals 
(cura morum), in order that the ancient simplicity 
might be preserved. Hence the power of the censors, 
in this respect, embraced all therelationsof life. They 
inflicted marks of disgrace (notas inurebuTU) upon 
those who had grossly violated laws or morality ; and 
this rigour, though perhaps not always untainted by 
private or interested motives, was very wholesome for 
the state. Thus, for instance, a punishment or ani- 
madversio was inflicted if a knight had not Utken proper 
care of his horse (which was termed impolitia, incieria), 
if a person had contracted debts without necessity, 
and, above all, if he had been guilty of perjury. The 
sentence of the censors (animadversio censoria v. 
judwium censoris) only affected the rank and cha- 
racter of persons. Hence it was termed Iffnominia, 
from which the Igtuominia e^t lege (as well as the later 
Ignominia ex edicto, which gave birth to the legal in- 
famia) must be distinguished. i^Cicderepub, iv. 6.) 

^ It is reasonable to conclude, with Fabius Pictor, as quoted 
by Livy, that only those who were able to bear arms Were iiicluded 
in the censits, i. e. those who were about seventeen yrars cf age, 
and under forty-six. Thus we are to understand Dion. Hal., 
when, speaking of the fifth Roman censust he says, that the num- 
ber of those arrived at the age of ptiberty, tv 4)^, amounted to 
180,000 men. {Hookers R, H. c. ii.) When the censors registered 
the property of the citiseUs, they were said xxnstre, cenmm agere 
V. habere, referre in censumy fmd censui ascribere / and when the 
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dtlsens gmve in tbeir account to the censors, tbey were said centerif 
prqfiierif in censum deferrt ; hence cemui brevih friguuSt a small 
fortune ; egitestris, the property of a knight ; senatoritts, thai of a 
senator. 

The punishment inSiicted by the Censors varied accord- 
ing to the rank of the offender. A senator they excluded 
from the senate-house (senatu movehant v. eficiebant) ; 
an eques they deprived of his public horse (equum 
adimebant) ; and any other citizen they removed from 
a more honourable to a less honourable tribe (jtrdm 
mavebant), or deprived him of all the privileges of a 
Roman citizen (cerarium faciebanty in tabulas Caritum, 
vel inter Cceritas referebant^ i. e. jure suffragii privO" 
bant), e "A scandalous offender was always punished 
with civil degradation by the laws of Rome, as he 
was with icTifjita at Athens. Nor could an offender, 
upon whom the turpe judicium ^ had once been in- 
flicted, ever be restored to his civil rank: — Turpi 
judicio damnati in perpetuum omni honore privantur 
(Cic. pro Cluentio, 4'2.). But the case was different 
when they acted upon their private conviction of a 
man's unworthiness, and not in execution of a judicial 
sentence" (Nieb. ii. p. 396.). By the Lex Clodia (695), 
the censors could not degrade any person who had not 
been first openly accused and condemned by their joint 
sentence (Cic. in Pis, 5.). 

< The name terarius denotes a person who was not a inembet 
of a tribe, but paid a poll-tax for the pensions of soldiers (tet mUi" 
tare) ; and the ]>eople of Caere {Ctxrites) first obtained the freedom 
of the city> but without the right of voting; hence C»rUe cerd 
dignu (Hor. i, £p. 6. 63.) 

^ ** At Rome, whatever could introduce dangerous innovations, 
change the heart or the spirit of the citizen, or, if 1 may so ex- 
press it, endanger perpetuity, was reformed by the censors." «* It 
was a wise institution. They could not deprive any person of a 
magistracy, because that would have embairassed the exercise of 
the public power ; but they could remove a citicen from his order 
and rank, and thus deprive him, so to speak, of his individual 
nobility.'* {Montesquieu, p. 79, 80.) 

H 6 
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The censors had also the right or charge of giving 
admission into the tribes, the equUeSf or the senate. 
Not that they could reject or accept at pleasure — they 
were officers who merely revised the claims of appli- 
eants, and registered accordingly. So also those who 
were degraded by expulsion from the senate, &c. 
might have their rights restored again by the people 
or the censor, at the following censtis. The censors 
likewise superintended the building of public works 
(opera publica cedificanda et reficienda redemptoribus 
iocabant), the repairing of public roads, bridges, aque- 
ducts, the leasing out of taxes to the farmers-general 
(mancipibus v, publicanis); nay, "so far were the Ro- 
mans from regarding taxation as depending upon the will 
of the people, that the senate even left the regulation 
of the property-tax entirely to the censors." (iVeeft. iL 
p. 402.) In earlier times, the censors wore a red toga, 
afterwards, the toffa prtstexla* .They entered upon 
their office immediately after their election. According 
to ilieMarciaLex (265)^ no one could be censor twice ; 
if one of the censors died before his term was expired, 
the other was obliged to lay down his office. 

In the latter ages of the republic (when neither 
censors were elected, nor a census held), the office was 
in some measure supplied by the prafectura morum, 
which Pompey, and afterwards Ccesar, held during 
their lives. Augustus was invested with the office, 
under the title of Magister morwm «* and it lingered on, 
in varioua forms, under hi& successors. An interval 
of five years — the period betwixt each eensus — was 
termed lustrum^ because every census was amduded 
with an expiatory sacrifice (saerifidum lustraki); he 
who performed it was said candere lustrum. The 
saorifice was termed Lusirum a luendOf i. e. aolvemh, 
aince, on this occasion, the farmers of the public revenue 
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paid the rent or contract-money to the censors. '' This 
interval has sometimes been made use off like the 
Olympiads, for computing time ; but its irregularity, 
arising from religious and other impediments, deprives 
it of much value." (£tv. iii. 22* ; Ideler^ ffandbuch der 
Chronologies ii. p. 77. sqq») 

An mterrex had been already elected in the time of 
the kings, when the kingdom was not hereditary but 
elective. As soon as a king was dead, an iniierrex 
supplied the vacancy (irUerregnum)^ until the people 
(populus) had elected a new king. The interrex was 
elected from the patricians ; and this interregal power 
of the patricians survived, after the abolition of royalty, 
being exercised in the electing of new consuls, when 
the tribunes had interrupted the comiiia by their veto. 
Their power only continued for five days ; hence many 
hUerregea were necessary, before the election of consuls 
was completed. 

The PrcEfectus urhis v. urbi was elected only in the 
absence of kings or consuls, in order that the state 
might not be without a supreme power. '< Whenever 
the kings were in the field, the first senator became 
prtefectus urbiSf and, like them, decided cases con- 
cerning property and occupancy, and provided against 
sudden emergencies." (Nieb, ii. p. 100.) Sometimes 
he is termed cusios urbis. During the government of 
the kingSj as well as during the republic, tLprisfectui 
feriarum LoHnarum was appointed, for celebrating the 
Latin holidays,'^but he did not assupie the presidency* 
(Tac. Ann. iv.'s6.; Dio Cass. xlL 14.) This office 
underwent a change, when Caesar, during hb absence, 
nominated six praefects, and Augustus elevated it to 
a permanent magistracy. The prafectus urbi was 
selected firom the principal men of the state (ex viris 
pnmariis v* cansularibus)^ and entrusted with the 
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command of the cohortes urbatUB and vigiles. During 
the empire, the prsfect or deputy (yicarius) was su- 
preme judge over the senators and knights ; he had 
the power of banishing persons, and of transporting 
them to any island which the emperor named (in in" 
stdam deportandi). The dignity frequently continued 
for life. 

The Pr(tfectits cmnofUB was a magistrate created 
during the republic in times of scarcity, to take charge 
of the procuring and the distribution of Corn. This 
magistracy (pmnis potestas rei frufnentarite) was 
committed to Pompey for the term of five years. Au- 
gustus, however, changed the nature of this office, as 
he did of all others ; in the time of a great scarcity, 
he undertook the office himself (prisfecturam annoruB)^ 
and afterwards appointed four permanent magistrates 
{Suet, Oct 37.) to discharge it. 

The Decemviri legibtis scrihendis were magistrates 
chosen to draw up a body of laws (301), in order to 
reconcile the differences between the patricians (/w- 
pulus) and the people ( pUbs). They accordingly 
completed ten tables, which in the following year were 
Confirmed by the comitia •centuricUa ; but as some de- 
ficiencies were still to be supplied, decemvirs were 
again created, and the labour (xii. Tab.) was brought 
to a conclusion. They were invested with extraordinary 
powers, and all other magistracies were suspended. 
" The tribunes themselves were not excepted, though 
their functions had hitherto been always preserved, 
even under the dictators, and when all other magi- 
stracies ceased." (Hookers Rom. Hist ii. ch. 26.) The 
decemviri endeavoured to establish themselves into a 
permanent government, but were obliged to yield to 
the popular will. 

The Tribuni militum consulari potesUUe were first 
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created (310) as supreme magistrates in the struggles 
of the patricians with the plebeians. This was effected 
by means of the Lex Canulefa (309), through which the 
plebeians received a share in the consulship. << Whether 
consuls or military tribunes were to be elected, was 
always decided by the senate : it preferred the former, 
because, in their case, votes for a plebeian might be 
rejected, without trouble or annoyance ; but, afler the 
passing of the Lex JBmiliay it was forced to permit the 
election of tribunes." (Nieb. ii. p. 392.) They were at 
first three in number, then four, and lastly six. This 
magistracy continued only to the end of the fourth 
century of Rome, when the plebeians obtained, by the 
Lex Licinia Sextia (377), that one consul should be 
elected from their body ; aflerwards, that both ; which, 
however, was seldom the case. The Decemviri navaleB 
were elected in the comitia tributa. The Triumviri 
agrarii, or Triumviri colonice deducendce et agris di* 
videndiSfWere commissioners chosen to lead out colonies 
and apportion the lands. Lepidus, Antony, and Au- 
gustus were the Triumviri reipubliccB constituendcB^ 
appointed by a formal decree of the senate. 

The public servants of magistrates were called Ap' 
pcnitores, because they were at hand to execute their 
commands (iis (zdparebarUy i. e. prcesto erant ad cbse- 
guium). The clerks (scribce) wrote out the public 
accounts, laws, and proceedings (acta)^ and were 
apportioned to each magistrate by lot ; hence Scriba 
qtUBstorii, €Bdiiitiif prcetorii, &c. and scriptum qtusslorium 
camparare, Suet. ; Scriptum facerey Liv. ix. 4?6. They 
were distributed into decuries ; whence decuriam emere 
for mUnu4 scribce emere. Distinct from these were the 
actuarii or notdriiy who took down in short-hand (notis 
excipiebant) what was said or done ; they usually be- 
longed to the class of slaves or freedmen. The business 
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of theProwiieff (public criers), who were also divided 
into decuries, was to summon the people to public 
assemblies, to proclaim silence in them (jdlentitim 
indicere y. imperare) % to read the laws, catch thieves, 
invite to public funerals (funera indicHva)^ advertise 
sales by auction (auctionem condamare v. pr<Edicare)y 
proclaim the victors at the games, &c. 

* In rdigious ceremonies, they made use of a solemn formula : 
Favete linguist orefivete omnes ; in the comitiat they summoned 
the tribes and centuries to vote, called out the vote of each 
century, and the names of the successful candidates. (See p. 170.) 

The Lietores only accompanied the higher magistrates, 
as they carried a bundle of rods (fasces), with an axe 
(securis), in the middle. (See p. 133.) The axe was 
removed by Val. Poplicola, but restored when a dic- 
tator was chosen, as it was, also, during the imperial 
government. Their office was to remove the crowd 
(turbam summovere), by heralding the approach of the 
magistrate (prcsnuncius clamor) f, to observe that pro- 
per honour was paid to him (animadvertere) ; also to 
inflict punishment on those who were condemned : I9 
lictor, coUiga manusy caput obnube hufus, arbori infelici 
stispendito — go, lictor, bind his hands, cover his head, 
hang him on the accursed tree ; or, virgfos et secures 
expedif or in eum lege age^ i. e. scourge and behead him. 
The Camifex was the person who executed (suj^lido 
afficiebat) slaves and persons of the lowest rank. 

' Cedite, consul venU; date locum v. viam consuli* (Liv. ii. 56.) 

The Coactores or Collectors were persons who col- 
lected the public money. Horace's father was a 
collector of money at public sales (jcoaetor exatictionum. 
Suet. Hor. § i.). The Accensi called out the time of 
the day in the courts and public assemblies, and also 
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accompanied those magistrates who were not preceded 
by lictors. The VicUores were originally couriers 
who summoned the senators that dwelt in the country. 
Afterwards they attended certain magistrates, parti- 
cularly the tribunes. '* The Stator was a Serjeant or 
messenger, who stood beside the magistrate, ready to 
execute his orders. In the reign of the emperors, 
the Statores guarded the back- parts of the general's 
tent {pratcrium) ; and they were called Statortt 
prcetorii" (Crombie's Gymn. ii. 197.) 
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CHAPTER XX. 

ROMAN MAGISTRATES (pROVINCIAl); 

SIStRIBUTION OF THE PROVINCES, PROCONSULS. -—THElR OUTFtt 

AND OFFICE. •— LEGATI. — • I.EGATIONBS LIBERA. 

When the limits of the iempire had been extended 
by a series of conquests, the provincisd magistrates 
formed a very important body — being appointed to 
govern those countries which Rom6 had reduced into 
the form of a province (informam provincicR redegerat). 
Two praetors were first sent in this capacity to the two 
earliest provinces, Sicily and Sardinia. In later times, 
it was customary for the pratdr, after the expiration 
of his office, to go out into the peaceful provinces as 
proprator^ and for a consul to go out into those that 
were disturbed, as proconstU ; so that the whole of the 
provinces was divided into Provinci(B PrcetoruB and 
Proconsulares. The name of proconsul^ however, is 
sometimes applied to him, whose consular power had 
by reason of a war been prolonged beyOnd the legal 
time; sometimes a person was nominated proconsul, 
who had neVer been consul, ot, one who had been con- 
sul was appointed proconsul out of the ordinary 
manner; 

Since provincial appointments were very lucrative 
appointments, C. Gracchus carried through the Lex 
Semptonia deprovincm ordinandis (632)^ in order to 
prevent partiality in their distribution. By this law the 
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senate was bound to determine^ before the comito were 
held for the election of consuls, which should be con- 
sular provinces and which not ; the provinces were to 
be distributed by lot (provincku sartiebaniur)y or the 
different claimants might settle them by mutual agree- 
ment (inter se campararent). The Lex JuUa ordained, 
that those who had been praetors should not command 
a province above one year, and those who had been 
consuls, not above two. 

The senate undertook the expenses of sending out 
these governors ; it furnished money for travelling 
charges (viaticum) ^ fixed the necessary number of 
troops in the province ; the retinue (oomitatus v. ookart) 
which should attend the proconsuls, consisting of 
lieutenants (legaii)^ and military officers (pnefecH). 
What was assigned to the proconsuls, for the sake of 
household furniture, was termed vaearium* In their 
retinue were to be found young noblemen, who went as 
voluntary attendants to learn the art of war, and see 
the method of conducting public business, and who^ 
from their intimacy, were termed contubemaks. These 
preparations and outfits were termed insiruere v. amare 
pravineiam, 

■ So Pliny speaks of the viaticum of the legatut : — Byxantiorum 
dvilati imputata sunt tema miiUa, qu€t viatici nomine annua <fa- 
bantur legato. (£p. 10. 52.) 

A proconsul, before he took hU depafture^ went up 
to the Capitol, dressed in his military robe (pahjidaiuii)^ 
to offer up his vows (twto, auspiciOf nuncttpare) ; and 
his friends then, out of respect, accompanied him some 
way out of the city (officii causd prosequebaniur). If 
the auspices, however, had been unfavourable, his 
journey was deferred. In addition to his military com- 
mand (imperium) japroconsul had also judicial authority 
(potestatemy.Jurisdictianem); and therefore, like the 
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praetor, he published or made known by edicts the 
principles upon which he would administer justice. 
For this purpose, he held assizes or courts of justice 
(Jbrum V. conventus ageba£)y in the principal cities of 
the province, which were summoned (indicebantur) by 
an edict on a certain day. Thus, the provinces were 
divided into so many districts or circuits (conventus — - 
hence conventus circumire, percurrere) ; and the pro- 
consul annually chose twenty of the most respectable 
men ifi the province as his council (consilium, assessores^ 
recuperatores), according to whose opinion he regulated 
his decisions. As he was prohibited from using any 
but the Latin language in the functions of his office> 
he was attended by interpreters. A proconsul could 
not make war unless the imperium had been granted 
him in the eamitia cwriatcu The Xear Trehonia (698) 
assigned provinces to the consuls for iSve years, — Spain 
to Pompey, Syria to Crassus, and prolonged Caesar's 
command in Gaul. This had been previously extended 
by the Lex Vatinia (694). 

A proconsul, then, had the administration of the pro- 
vince in every respect. ^ For his labour, the province 
was bound to indemnify him, by giving him a certain 
portion of the products of the earth (solarium) ; this 
was afterwards converted into a payment of money, 
and became more oppressive to the province. When 
the year of his office was expired, he was obliged to 
leave his province (de provincid decedere), within thirty 
days, according to the Lex ComeUa ; having first de* 
posited, in two of the principal cities of his jurisdiction, 
an account of the money which had passed through his 
own or his officers' hands, stated and balanced (rationes 
co^fectas et cansoUdatas), If he had deserved well of 
his province, he was honoured by temples, statues, or 
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even an annual feast (as the MarceUea in Sicily for 
Marcellus). But, if he had misconducted himself) he 
might be brought to trial at Rome upon the different 
charges, whether of extortion (repehmdarurn)^^ em- 
bezzling the public money (peculatus)^ or what was 
termed crimen mqfestaiiSf if he had betrayed his army 
or province, or made war upon any province or state 
without the order of the people or a decree of the se- 
nate, &c. (Tac.Ann, i. 72.) If he had performed any 
important exploits, he might claim a triumph. He then 
sent to the senate letters wreathed with laurel (liiertB 
laureatiBy Cic. in Pis. l?.)? but remained without the 
city until the matter was determined — retaining the 
title ofimpercUoTy which the army had conferred upon 
him after the victory. 

** The decemjfrimif or decurionum decern primi, were the ten first 
Benators, in provincial cities, who exercised the highest adminis- 
trative powers along with the duumviri (so the two highest magis- 
trates were called, who were here what the Roman consuls were 
in Rome). {Cf, Norisii Cenotaph. Pit. Diss. i. p. 40. sgq, Gr€eu, 
ad C. S. Bote* 9.) 

* " Rejietundafuerunt, quat dve tocO, sive civet prwati, a magit- 
tratibuA aut pvhUcit curatoribut judicio rejpetiverunt*** (Pitiscus, 
Lex. Ant. Rom.) 

The legati were originally ambassadors, and then as- 
sistants and deputies of the proconsuls (during their 
absence), even in the supreme command of the army. 
We must, however, distinguish firom these the free 
legations (legationes Ubera!)^ which were granted to 
senators, in order that they might travel abroad, on their 
own private affairs, at the cost of the provincial legati, 
and be treated as ambassadors. As this became a 
grievous burden to the states through which they 
passed, Cicero would have abolished it, but, from the 
intercession of a tribune, was obliged to content him- 
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self with restricting the continuance of it to a year. 
Every proconsul, too, had a qucsstor^ who superin- 
tended the financial department — betwixt whom and 
the proconsul there subsisted the most intimate con- 
nection : — In parenJtum loco QtuBStorUms suis eran^ 
(Cic ad Div. xiu, 10. 26.). 
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CHAPTER XXI, 

THE EMPEROaS. — OFFICES UNDER THE EMPIRE. 

TITLES OF AUGUSTUS. GOTBKNMBNT OF THB PKOTINCKS. — THE 

COURT- GOTKIINMBNT INTKODUCED ST CONSTANTINE. 

The nature and character of the state-administration, 
and the offices connected with it, gradually changed 
under the dominion of the Emperors, though the 
shadow of the ancient government subsisted to the time 
of ConstantinC) who introduced a formal court^^despo- 
tism. After Augustus had appropriated to himself the 
supreme power, he only avoided what was offensive 
in externals, whilst he permitted the people to invest 
him with the highest offices. Thus he accepted the 
titles of Princeps SenattiSy ImperatoTy Imperium prO' 
constUare, Divus, Augustti^ ; he permitted himself to 
be nominated Pantifex M. as well as Augur, In like 
manner, he had the TribuniciapotesiaSy Regimen morumy 
the dignity of senator, and the^W plurium relationum, 
or right of making several propositions in the senate. 

In earlier times the Imperator^ was a superior com- 
mander invested with extensive powers for certain 
undertakings, or it was a title of honour bestowed upon 
a general by a victorious army on the field of battle, or 
by the senate. From the time of Augustus, however, 
it denoted the supreme command over the whole mi- 
liary force of the empire \ the right of making war 
and peace, and the power of life and death over all the 
citizens. Augustus accepted also the proconsulship, 
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in order that all the proconsuls in the provinces might 
acknowledge him as head, although he alleged that he 
did it merely for the sake of freeing the senate and 
people from trouble and uneasiness. « Augustus (from 
augur — objects consecrated by augurs were termed 
augustd) means sanctusy sacratus (and with this divus 
is connected) ; so that augustus denoted a sacred and 
adorable person, but not a new power. Thus the im- 
perial power was consecrated<iy and on this account the 
same epithets were conferred upon the ladies belonging 
to the emperor, contrary to the spirit of the Roman 
government during the republic^ when all women 
were excluded from political matters. From the end 
of the second century, the successor of the emperor 
was also called Augustus, The various laws, con- 
ferring supreme power on Augustus, were termed Lex 
regia, Augustum privilegium. 

* The right of appeal to the people (provocaiio) became extinct 
by the military power which the title of Imperator conferred on 
Augustus. It was an old maxim of the Roman law, that from 
the sentence of a general in actual service there was no appeal* 
MUituBt ab eo, qui irnperavU, jtrovocalio ne esto, (Cic. de Legg, 
111. S.) 

** Augustus introduced three praetorian cohorts into the city ; 
but Tiberius, under the pretext of relieving Italy from the heavy 
burthen of military quarters, on account of the seven cohorts 
which were stationed there, assembled them in a permanent camp, 
fortified with skilful care, and placed on a commanding situation. 

^ Augustus divided tlie provinces betwixt the senate and him- 
self: a law, however, was passed that, wherever the emperor was 
present, his extraordinary commission should supersede the <Mrdi- 
nary jurisdiction of the governor. 

^ We have already mentioned that the tribunes, in order that 
they might exercise their power with efficiency, were declared 
sacred and inviolable (see p.l42.) ; and it was ordained that who- 
ever maltreated a tribune should be punislied with death. Now 
the emperors, as they were invested with the tribunician power, 
obtained its privileges ; and it was the exercise of these privilege^ 
which generated such a swarm of public informers {delalores), that 
the accusation of l^se-mqjesU (kBue majesttUis), " the crime,** says 
Pliny, *' of those to whom they could impute no other,** was extended 
to any one whom the emperor or his minions might think proper to 
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^ctimise." (MetntetqitieUf p> I SI t) « CnHgula, indeed, alwlished 
the arbitrary crime of Ihe^'tiwjeali ; but wh«t was the gain? H* 
put to death h la tnUUaire all who displeased hiro : he held tha 
aword suspended over the senate, whom he threatened to extermi- 
i»ate entirely.*' (p. 134^) 

Augustus was also called Pater patria (pater atque 
princeps.** 1 Hor. Od. ii. 50.) — an epithet which had 
abeady been borne by deserving men during the repub- 
lic It was first formally conferred upon the dictator 
Csesar ; and from the time of Caligula was assumed by 
the most unworthy emperors. Casar originally denoted 
only the adopted son of Julius Csesar ; afterwards, the 
emperors named their successors CcBsares ; and, from 
the time of Nero, the emperors themselves bore that 
title. As Pontifex Maximus Augustus became the head 
of the pontifical colleges — the superintendant of re- 
ligion S with which was connected the exposition of 
XJtiejus sacrum. He introduced also the Qtueatores Can-- 
didati or Candidati Principis \,Augu8ti, whose business 
it was to read his epistles and speeches (libelhs, epi' 
stolas et orationes) in the senate, and to superintend the 
imperial treasury (Jiscus). As these candidati had 
the interest of the emperors in suing for preferments, 
hence petis tanquam CcBsaris candidatus, you sue 
carelessly ( Quinct, vi. 3. 62.). ^ 



Qetforis innumerit 



^ccesdt tUuiis jHmlificolis honos' (Ov. Fasti, iii. 420.) 

' The Prafeclus vigilum had the command of the seven cohort^ 
(which chiefly consisted of freedmen, liberlino miliie) appointed 
to guard tlie city. The Prtefectus miUlarii arrarii had the charge 
of the public fund set apart for the maintenance of the army* 
'Augustus also fitted out two fleets, one of which he stationed at 
Bavenna on the Adriatic, and the other at Misena on the Tus- 
can. Each had its own prefect {prafectus dam Ravennaiit'-' 
Afisenatium)* 

The provincial magistracies also underwent a thorough 
transformation after Augustus had divided the prg- 

l 
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vinces betwixt himself (proviruM dnareai) and the 
people (provincire pcpulif provincia sencUorue) ; and 
their governors were generally termed rectares. Into 
the imperial provinces senators were sent as lepati 
CcBsaria or legati Augustiy and likewise into the sena- 
torian ; they were chosen by lot. The emperor de- 
termined the duration of their office for the former ; 
that of the latter was fixed for a year ; the former wore 
a military dress and sword, like generals, and the latter 
not. They were also called proconsules. 

Those who were in possession of the supreme com- 
mand in the imperial provinces were termed l^ati 
Auffustif legati Imperatorts, legati Casaris, legati Au" 
gusti proprcstoret legati consulares or merely consulareSf 
and the inferior officers, legati, or legati pro prcetare. f 
A general designation of all provincial officers was 
prcBsides (yiytfA^g;, Polyh. ii. 24.). The Procuratore* 
provinciarum (iitirpoTrot, hotKVjTa,]) collected the taxes 
{puhlicos reditus colligehant et erogabant). In the 
imperial provinces they collected all, since all be- 
longed to the treasury of the prince (Jlscus), but in 
the provinces of the senate only those which belonged 
to this treasury, whilst the rest, which belonged to the 
treasury of the state (arariuni), were collected by the 
proconsul. Sometimes they were invested with a su- 
perior power against the proconsul {jus glacUi), In 
the smaller provinces, and especially in those where 
they constituted the highest magistrates, the adminis- 
tration of criminal Justice was committed to them ; on 
which account they made an addition to their title — 
procurator ^ et prases, or procurator et prolegatut. In 
this manner a beneficial control was maintained over 
the power of the provincial magistrates, which had fre- 
quently been abused at an earlier period. The imperial 
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ardcmnamcei were, bj virtue of the Ux rtgia or the Ux 
trnpefriiy as valid as a decree of the people. 



' < If the legatm, or any other person, performed Anything, it 
said to be done by the conduct of the Ugatut {ductu tegali), but 
under or by the auspices of the emperor {auspicio)* So Suetonius, 
when enumerating the conquests of Augustus, says, — Domuit 
autem parttnt duclu^ partim autpicUt suit* (Aug. 21.) It is 
justly observed by Montesquieu, that the *' power of the emperors 
might easily appear more tyrannical than that of the princes of 
our times. As their dignity was the assemblage of all the Roman 
magistracies; being dictators under the name of emperors, tri- 
bunes of the people, proconsuls, censors, grand pontiffk, and, 
when they wished, consuls, they might easily, in tlie exercise of 
distributive justice, be suspected of oppressing those wliom they 
condemned. The people ordinarily judge concerning the abusa 
of power by the greatness of the powo* itself; whilst, on the other 
hand, the kings of Europe, being legislators, and not judges, 
have relieved themselves from that part of the authority which 
might become odious, and have committed to particular magis- 
trates the distribution of penalties.** (p. 147, 148.) 

h The primary meaning of ;>roct<ro<or is — deputy, agent, aHeni 
juris vicarius (Cic. Caecin. xx. 57.). The curator, or curator 
bonorum, was a person assigned by the praetor to manage the pro- 
perty of an orphan of age (puberis) till his twenty^fifth year; also 
to superintend a lunatic : — 

Kec mediei credit, nee cunUoris egere 

A pratore dati. (Hor. £p. i. 1. 102.) 

Tutor {tueri)t the guardian of one not of age (impubes) till he had 
completed his fourteenth year : «• ** Tulores jtersonis, curatores 
rebits dabaniur.** (Heineccius, i. 22. 4. p. 221.) 

The division of the empire into Eastern and the 
Western, and the complete change of government con- 
sequent upon it, gave rise (with respect to state 
offices) to a distinction between real magistracies (ma- 
gUtratus) and mere dignities (dignitates), as well as a 
corresponding gradation of titles, unheard of at an 
earlier period. Actual duties were performed by the 
pr4Bfectu8 prtelmrioy who was first created under Augus- 
tus as commander of the cohorts, which constituted the 
body-guard of the emperor. From the time of Sever us, 
the senatorial dignity was connected with this office ; 
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and under Marcus Antoninus, this prsfect was invested 
with a jurisdictio and great administrative powers in 
the affairs of the empire. From the time of Commodus^ 
he was confined to the latter. In later times, there 
were four of these praefects, two in the east, and two in 
the west ; but Constantine distributed this power among 
many magistrates. ^ 

' << Each of the divisions of the empire (eastern and western) was 
subdivided into two jjrtBfectura ; the first in Illyricum and the 
east, and the others in Italy and Gaul. The jrratfectus pr^etono 
had the superintendence of these foxxr jyrafecturtB, These preBfeC' 
tura were again divided into fourteen districts (diceceses s. vtcan- 
atus), each governed by a vicariust who resided in the principal 
city of the district (tnetropolis). The fourteen departments were 
again subdivided into 120 provinces, each of which had its pre- 
sident or governor (j)roc(msul, ctmstUaris corrector, prases, 4f<^0*** 
(Meyer's Lehrbuch, p. 6.) 

The distinctions of the prcefectus prcBtorio were the 
sword which he received from the emperor, when en- 
tering on his office — free access to the palace — pre- 
cedence at every audience — the other ministers or offi- 
cers also waited upon him in the morning. Then fol- 
lowed \\\e prcefecti urbiSf one in the east and the other 
in the west. The magistri militum were the highest 
commanders. — three^in the west, and five in the east; 
two of which — the magistri militum prcesentiales, com- 
manded the emperor's body-guard. The lord of the 
bed-chamber {prcepositus sacri cubiculi) had the su- 
perintendence of the cuMcularii ; and the qfficia pa- 
latina were under two magistri officiorum. The care 
of every thing connected with the imperial household 
was committed to the comes sacrarum largitionum, 
comes rerum privatarumf and comes domesticorum. The 
primicerius notariorum superintended the notarii^ or 
scribes, who were very numerous. ^ 

^ Previous to this, Hadrian had created several offices pertain^. 
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ftig to the imperia] court (^ficia damus jiugutUe^ or $acri palaUfy 
The individuals who hore these offices received the general title of 
Smites, and were divided into classes — comite* primif secundi, 
Urtii ordinit. Those who belonged to the cabinet-council of tb« 
emperor {consistorium ftrincipu) had the precedence, and wert 
termed comites consisloriani or cofiststorinif the privy council. In 
A\% council public matters {negelia publica) were merely de-> 
bated ; and we must carefully distinguish it from tlie ** judicial 
council ** of the later emperors, in which questions of right wert 
discussed and decided. 

The magisfer scriniotum took charge of the imperial 
archives. It was the duty of the magister scrinii me- 
MoricB to dictate the oral commands of the emperor ; 
the magister scrinii epistolarum was the private se- 
cretary of the emperor^ and was obliged also to answer 
certain law-questions in writing. The magister libel' 
iorum (master of requests) had the care of petitions 
and the scribes (libellenses) necessary for tlie purpose. 
It was the duty of the comes dispositionum to take care 
of the decisions of the prince in matters of right ; 
he had also many scribes (referendarii) under him. 
"Die titles and dignities introduced by the Emperor 
Theodosius were ncbilissimiy applied to the imperial 
princes; tl)e higlier officers of the state, from the 
prtefectus pr€Bterio to the lord of the household (comes 
€lamesticorum), were termed iUustres; those of the pro- 
consular, consular, or senatorian order, spectabiles and 
clarissimi ; governors of inferior importance, perfectiS' 
simi; and the remaining magistrates, egregii: the mem- 
bers of the privy council were termed silerUiariL 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



THE RIGHTS OF ROMAN CITIZENS. 



OirrXRINT DEGRXXS OF CITIZENSHIP. MUNICIPIA. ^'cOLONI.B. 

PR2BFECTUR2B.— PROVIMCI^. LIBBRJB ClYITATXS.-— MATURE OF 

TBI JUS ITALICUM. JUS PUBUCUM. 



The relation of the provinces, of individual cities and 
places to Rome (the centre of all political life), and to 
Roman citizenship, are highly diversified. Conspicuous 
above bM stood the Roman citizen (civii) s although 
the rights of citizenship (civita». Jus eivitatis) were 
not always of the same value, or admitted the same 
gradations. A citizen of inferior rights had only con- 
NUBiUM (civil marriage, Connnbium habent cives Ro^ 
mani cum civibusRomanis; Ulptfmi fragment, tit. v. § 4.), 
with its civil consequences, along with commercium 
(vifidicatiOf cessio injure, mancipaiioy n&tus, see p. 181.) 
Tlie (dvis optimo Jure was distinguished by his birth 
(^entilitas), the Jus suffragiorum (the right of voting), 
and the right of bearing public offices (^Jus honorum), 

* All those living in Rome, who did not participate in the rights 
of Roman citizens, were anciently called hostes% afterwards pere* 
grinu They were not permitted to use the Roman dress : they 
were sometimes compelled to leave the city {Lex Junioi 627 j 
Papuh 688) r they had not the right of legal property, or making 
a will : their goods, in case of death, were either transferred ta 
the treasury {redacta in ararium), as having no heir {bona va- 
canlia)f or, if they had attached themselves {se appHcuissent) to 
any patron, that person succeeded to their effects Jure cqipiicationii* 
(Cic. pro Caecin^ S3, 34.) In process of time, these incon« 
veniences were removed ; and, after the regulations of Caracalla 
»nd- JustinicMn (ra^ntioQed below ]^ U19 ntme disappeared, and the 
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inhabitants of the whole world were divided into Romans and 
barlMurians. 

The ^ LatiTMs (whose civil rights were designated by 
the term Laiinitas) could marry with Roman citizens 
when permission had been previously obtained, and he 
could also attain to the right of Roman citizenship 
(jus civitatis)y under certain circumstances, amongst 
which may be reckoned the filling of magistracies and 
offices of honour in his native city. (See p. 178.) The 
Peregrinus in Rome did not enjoy the rights either of 
connubium or commerdum^ or, in fact, any rights worth 
mentioning (vide supra). There were different grades 
of peregrinityy however, as socii in general ; socii 
nominis LcUini; dedititii; yet they could attain to in- 
dividual privileges, as, for instance, those of connubium 
(Liv. xxxi. 31.). Commercium is defined by Ulpian, 
emendi vendendi invicemjus. (Fragm. xix. 5.) 

** The Latin people, who had the Jus LatH, and accepted the 
jus citfiit Romanum, whereby they became Roman citixens, lege 
Julid Plotid, were termed jwjmli Jundi The term funttus in 
addition to its literal tdgnification of strit) is also applied to him 
who sanctions or accepts any thing by subscribing, as, for inHtance, 
in laws ; — Hoc egOt non vt hujus sententia le^isque fundus sub- 
scrifttnrque JUrein,,,.(Ge\\, lix. 8.) As the Roman empire en- 
larged itself, and a greater value was attached to the dignity of a 
Roman citizen, the freedom of the city was more sparingly 
communicated, and then, in the majority of instances with con- 
siderable restrictions. Some received the right of voting (jus 
suff'ragu)i others not. In this manner all Latium and Italy, by 
degrees, and, towards the end of the republic, individuals, cities, 
and provinces, out of Italy, were endowed with the rights of citi- 
zenship. Augustus was very sparing in this respect; but the 
succeeding emperors improved in liberality. Caracalla admitted 
to the class of citizens all the freeborn inhabitants of the empire ; 
and Justinian extended the privilege to all who had been made 
free {Hberti) ; thus rendering the rights of all equal. 

The Municipia were foreign or Italian towns parti- 
cipating more or less in the rights of Roman citizen- 
ship. They stand in a more intimate relation to Home 
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than the other cities ; their inhabitants were termed 
MunicipeSy because they could enjoy offices at Rome 
(munia v. munera capere possent), c They lived under 
magistrates elected by themselves (ordo decuiionumj 
duumviriy qficUuorviri, {sdiles), and had either their 
own or Roman laws. In the one case, they were mu- 
nicipia cum mffragioy and their citizens possessed all 
tile rights of Roman citizenship (cives optimo jure) \ 
in the other case, they were municipia sine stiffroffio ; 
the citizens cives non optimo jure^ and they could 
merely attain to military offices, on which account they 
were also termed sodu Under the emperors their 
rights were continually more and more limited, and 
they merely retained their peculiar city-government, 
police, administration of their revenues, and jurisdic- 
tion {^jtis edicendi), 

^ Munus properly signified a duty which a citizen was bound 
to discharge, whether by personal or pecuniary services ; and 
municeps was the opposite of immunix, as vedicejyi was of investis* 
*< Municipiumt like mancipium, was« beyond doubt, originally the 
right itself; but, as happened, at least in one sense, to the latter 
word, was transferred to the object to which the right was at- 
tached ; in this sense, to the class that possessed it** {Niebuhr, 
i. p. 53. 56.) Munia is distinguished from munera by conveying 
a stronger idea of trouble and responsibility : belli pacisque 
munia. (Liv. u 42* 5.) 

The Roman colonies (colonicB) <* were for the most 
part founded by and under the authority of govern- 
ment ; being intended to serve both as outlets for poor 
and discontented citizens (colonics togatai), and as mi- 
litary stations or garrisons {colonice sagatce v. militares)^ 
not only to maintain conquests, but also to defend 
subject-towns which, whether from the loss of inhabit- 
ants, or naturally, were too weak to repel an advancing 
enemy. Their internal 'government was modelled on 
that of Rome ; and while their superior officers were 
mostly sent from the capital, they were made to coh- 
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tribute their ftill quota of troops and taxes, to assist 
in carrying on the contests in which the republic was 
almost constantly engaged. (^M^CuUoch,) The Roman 
colonies, therefore, essentially differed from those of the 
Greeks (arofx/xi). (See Art. Colony, Encyc. Brit) 

^ So termed fro^ the coldni or husbatodmen to whom the lands 
were assigned : " Qiub in municij*ia, qwnque m coloniat decemviri 
velint, deducant colonos, quos veUnt { ei us agros assignent, qutbus in 
lods veKnt,*' (Cic. Agr. i. 6. cf. ii. 28.) Colonies were usually 
led out by three commissioners (per triumvirtys calonia deducendm 
agroque diuidendot Lit. Vtii. 1($.), and sometimes more. They 
marched to the destined place, like an army, Under flyitig coloun 
(sub vexillo) ; and their operations were commenced by taking the 
auspices and offering sacrifices. " The whole government of the 
towns soon fell into the hands of these new comers. Not that the 
old inhabitants were reduced to servitude ; they generally became 
incorporated with the colonists into one people. But 4he senate, 
as it was originally at Rome, was formed out of one race ; and 
this race (the colonists) were alone eligible to magistracies.** {Nieb» 
i. p. 256. ii. p. 42,) Military colonies were first established by 
Sylla, for the purpose of rewarding his veterans ; and his conduct 
was imitated by J. Cssar, Augustus, and others* 

The citizen- colonies (cotanta togaUz) were founded 
either by Roman citizens, or sent into cities already 
existing; and then the Latins, or the ancient inhabit- 
ants of the cities, were incorporated with the colonists. 
Hence they were divided into colonuB civium^ and co- 
loni€B Latinorum ; and hence again into coIohhb cum 
suffragioy and colonitB sine suffrctgio. The colonies in 
Italy had in general the preference over those in other 
conquered countries ; they received laws from Rome, 
(poptUi fundi)y and had no jurisdiction of their own. 
It may be remarked, that when Roman citizens became 
united with the Latini^ into one colony (^Cohnia La^ 
tina), the rights of the former were abridged by the 
capitis deminutio media ; hence these colonies are con- 
sidered as civitates fcederaUe, The term deminutio 
capitis is applicable to every change made in a person's 
condition, on account of his becoming deterioris juris^ 
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u e. losing some portion of hia rights (capitis minor / 
Hor. iii. Od. 5. 42.). 

* The Latins at first were not allowed the use of arms for their 
own defence without th^ order of the people. (Liv. ii. 30. ; iii. 19.) 
But afterwards they served as allies in the Roman army, though 
they were never incorporated in the legions. They were also 
subject to scourging, from which citizens were exempted by the 
Porcian law. After the Marsian or Social war (▲. u. 663, mainly 
caused by the Lex Licinia Mucioj which enforced a rigid inquiry 
into the titles of Roman citizenship), all the Latins who had stood 
true to the Romans received the rights of citizenship by means of 
the Julian law (Lex Julia), *' After the Julian law there werQ 
no Latin colonies till, a year later, a new Latium (called the 
tester Latium) was introduced. ' The country on the north of the 
Po, filled with a mixed population, was raised by a law of the 
consul Cn. Pompeius. Strabo {Lex Pompeia, 665) to the rank oiT 
liatin colpnjsta. thpugh, no colonists were sent to them. The 
peculiaritj^of tliis franchise (see p. 175. ) was, that persons who filled 
magistracies and offices of honour in such towns acquired the 
Roman franchise, and they alone.'* (iV«^6. ii. p. 78.) After the 
Social war, all the Italians also obtained, by the Julian and other 
laws, the right of voting and of enjoying honours. The dis- 
tinction of the Jus Lain and ItaUcumt however, still continued ; 
«pd these rights were granted to various cities and states out of 
Italy. : hence farms in those states were said to be in ItaUco solo, 
and were called prcedia censui censendo, i. e. they could be regis- 
tered in the books of the censor (vt cemum refern) as res mandpit 
which could he bought andspld by the civil law. (Ctc. imi Flticco, 
32.) In reference to the freedom of the city being com- 
municated to. so many people after ^le social, war,. Montesquieu 
observes : ~- " When the people of Italy became the citizens of 
Rome, every city brought its own genius, its own particular in- 
terests, and its dependence upon some great protector. All afiairs 
were decided by faction afid violence. The ambitious brought up 
whole towns from the remote parts of Italy to trouble the elections 
at Rproe ; so, that it was scarcely possible to know whether any 
act had passed regularly by the genuine suffrage of the people.** 
(p. 85; 860 '^^^ ancient republics had no idea of a rejtresent" 
cUive system. Thus Rome itself, from the extension of its empire 
Mid the rights of citizens, became filled with the dregs of the uni- 
verse: — Jamjnifiem Syrus in Tiinim defluxit Orontes, &c. (Jur. 
iii. 62.) See Lucan, vii..406. 

The Prarfectufw were towns in which justice was 
administered by a Prafedus. juri dicundoy sent from 
Rome for that purpose. In other respects they were 
partly municipia and partly colonuB; and. they elected 
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their own magistrates, Kdiles, pnetors, and decurioneSf 
who exercised the same functions as the senators at 
Rome. Their municipal rights were first abridged by 
the emperors. A forum concUiabulum was a mere 
market-place, or place of assize in districts, where 
there was no city which had the right of self-elected 
judges and magistrates. TYiefora (when distinguished 
from the conciliabula) were larger and had more ex- 
tensive privileges. 

Provinces (provinciiF, provincere), both in reference 
to themselves, and in reference to single places situated 
in them, stand in relations, towards Rome, of a very 
diversified character. The provinces were either go- 
verned by Roman governors ( proconsuUi proprators)^ 
according to Roman right and their native right co- 
existing along with it ; or they were governed according 
to their own laws by Roman governors ; or dependent 
and tributary princes were set up, and a Roman 
governor associated with them in the exercise of the 
supreme power, as in Palestine. 

In the provinces there were free cities (libens civi* 
tatest iKivBioxi «oX«(), whose freedom (libertas) con- 
sisted in their being exempted from a permanent 
Roman garrison, since they voluntarily acknowledged 
their dependence upon Rome, as a relation of friend- 
ship. ^ Such was the condition of Marseilles from an 
early period, Patras, under Augustus, Antioch, in the 
time of Pompey, &c. These cities, governed by their 
own laws (t^Xik at;Wyo/M»), were also entitled to pre- 
serve their own native right free from any admixture 
with the Roman, although they frequently solicited 
improvements of their laws from the Roman senate^ 
or from their patrons who were Roman patricians. {Cic, 
Verr. ii. 22. 28. 37. 49. 50.) They had the free pro- 
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party of the soil (with the possibility of civil property 
for every one who was in possession of the Roman 
eommercium)y along with freedom from the land-tax. 
(census soli). They had oflen an exemption from direct 
and indirect taxes at Rome (immumtas)^ as well as a 
formal treaty of alliance {foedus) with Rome. (JDirksen. 
Vers. z. Krit. u. Ausleg. d. JRom. Rechts^ p. 148.) The 
laws by which any province was governed were 
termed its form ox formula ; hence, informulam sod- 
orum referriy to be enrolled among the socii (Liv. xliv. 
16.) : In antiqui formulam juris restituiy to be brought 
into their former state of dependence on,&c. (xxxii. 33.) 
The term provincia is sometimes used figuratively : — 
O Geta, provinciam c^isti duram; Ter. 



'**The Romans,'* says Montesquieu, " liad marty sorts of 
allies. Some were united to them by a participation of their pri- 
vileges and greatness, as the Latins and Hernici ; others by their 
establishment, as colonies ; some by benefits, as Massinissa, Eu- 
menes, and Attalus, who were indebted to them for their king- 
doms or aggrandisement ; others by free treaties ; and those be- 
came subjects, by a long usage of alliance, as the kings of Egypt, 
Bithynia, Cappadbcia, and the greater part of the Greek cities ; 
finally, many by forced treaties and the law of their subjection, 
as Philip and Antiochus ; for Ihey never accorded peace to an 
enemy without including an alliance ; that is to say, ihey never 
reduced a people to subjection without employing them as instru- 
ments to reduce others. Thus, Rome was not properly a mon- 
archy or a republic, but the head of a body formed by all the 
nations of the world.*' {Montes^uieUf p» 58, 59.) 



The provincial munidpia had the same privileges as 
the Italian ; only tliey could not exercise the right of 
voting (^ju^ stiffragii). In the provinces we also meet 
with Oppida Latina and Colonics. To the latter be> 
longed also the Colonize provincicdes^ whose citizens 
were peregrind (see p. 174.), and Coloni(B juris Jtcdicii 
whereby these cities became possessed of all the rights 
which the Italian cities possessed, but which were not 
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in general accorded to the provincial cities. (jSoror^fiy 
iiber cLJus ItaL p. 5.) The privileges of the Jus Ita- 
Ucum were the right of free government (a stata 
merely of apparent independence, with their own ma- 
gistrates), exemption from land-tax (affntnbutum)^wadi 
poll-tax {capitis iribuiumy exaetio capitum). Finally, the 
soil might be placed tit dominioQuiritario f, i. cjtisto ei 
legitimo ^; a right which even the free cities (a^^yo^ioi) 
could not naturally possess, since, with the rbe of 
Roman property in them, the Roman right must still 
have been inadmissible, and since a Roman citizen 
could not be a citizen of any other state : — Duarum 
dvUatum civis esse nostra jure civili nemo potest. (Cic* 
pro Balbo, xi.) 

' Domini QuiRitAEii, ota optima jure possidere dicebantur, 
b (( '\^rhen a person had the use and enjoyment of a thing, but 
not the power or property of alienating, it was called usu/rvclus. 
Usui was the occupation for which an individual rendered a stated 
due {fruclux)* In this sense Lucretius says, Vitaque mtincipio 
nuUi datur omnibus usu (for lOut). ' Life belongs to the common 
stock of nature : she withdraws it from the possessor at her pica* 
sure : it never becomes his property/ Mandipium was the old 
word for property; usust according to its most ancient accept- 
ation, was the act of possessing ; possesHot the object possessed ; 
hence usu cajyere^* (Nieb. ii. p. 137.) The following definitions 
are giveh by the Roman lawyers: — Ususfructus est jus alienis rebut 
utendiyfruendi, salvA rerum subslantid. (PauUus, Digg. vii. 1. 1.) 
Usucapio est ediclio dominii j)er continualionem jwssessionis temporit 
lege definiti. (Modestinus, Digg. xli. 3. S.) Usurpatio est usU" 
capionis interruption OrcUores autem usurjteUionem frequentem 
usum vocant. (Paullus, Dig. xli. 3. 3.) Mancipatio was a solemn 
sale, where, in presence of 6ve witnesses, the seller delivered the 
tiling in question to the purchaser, who received it with these 
Words : Hanc ego rem ex jure Quititium meam esse aio, ea^ne 
mihi est empta futc are etne&que librd j and threw a piece of money 
{ees) into the scale {libra) of the libri))ens who stood by. ** Every 
landed estate is a jwmiium ; but only one that is the property of 
the possessor is called, in relation to him, ager; that which he 
occupies, but which neither is nor could be his property, is termed 
poswetsio. (Cic adv. RuHum, iii. 3.; Nieb. ii. p. 142.) l^aneipia 
implies the actual transfers of property ; nasrum, the form whece 
the ownership remains, but the thing is pledged." (Nieb* i. p. 509.) 
The term possessUmM was applied not only to pr^edia, but also 
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to estates which lay out of Italy, or in such provinces which had 
not accepted the jus Italicum* 

The jus publicum comprises those rights which the 
citizen possessed as a member of the state. The pos- 
session of these is the optimum jus civitatisy and is 
either derived from birth (as the child of a free father 
and a free mother ^), or as a gifl through a decree of 
the people, of the senate, and, in later times, of the 
emperor. The rights of citizenship varied in degree, 
as either the jus suffragii^ or the jus honorum^ and 
other privileges might be included in them or other- 
wise. The loss of citizenship (^jus eivitatis^ was 
the consequence of unredeemed captivity, of exile, 
and of state-offences. The slave received civil rights 
bj his manumission. The solemn manumission, which 
was accompanied with legal formalities, and secured 
the rights of citizenship in an inferior degree (non 
optimd lege)f was termed manumissiojusta ; the inferior, 
manumissio minus justa^ (see p. 87.). The freed 
slave, who assumed the prcBnomen and family-name of 
his master, and added his own to to it as an agnomen^ 
(as Marcus Tullius Tiroy the freedman of Cicero), 
was called libertus in reference to his master : in refer- 
ence to his own condition, as belonging to the class of 
freedmen, he was termed libertinus. 

^ If both parento were Romans, and married, the child always 
obtained the rank of the father (pcUrem seqnuntur Uberi, Liy. 
It. 4.), and, if unmarried, of the mother (Ulpian,) The advan- 
tages of a citizen were manifold : he was eligible to the offices of 
the magistracy; by the lexes Porcia (454) and Sempronin (628), 
be could not be scourged, fettered, or condemned without the 
judgment of the people. He was enrolled in the legions ; had the 
full peUria potestas — the right of adoption, of wearing the toga; 
be alone could inherit the property of a Roman ; for strangers, 
though citizens, were excluded from all successions. The barrier, 
however, between the cives Romanij the cives cohnU and the dves 
municiitesy was gradually withdrawn by the grants of the emperors. 

^ Till Uie fifUi century of Rome, those who had been freed were 
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tenned liberti; their cbildren, Ubertmi; and their grandchildren, 
htgenui, or freebom. Afterwards, when the children of freedmen 
became ingenuh their parents were tenned liberti in reference to 
the act of manumission (thus Phaklrus, Augusti fiberlui)^ but 
libertini in reference to their present relation and quality. This 
continued to the silver age, when, under the emperors, the Kterti 
also became entirely free {mgenui), (Ramshom*s Synonymik, 
Tol. ii. p. 175, 176. Compare Tac. 13. 26, 97. ; Wolf ad Sueton. 
Claud. 24. ; Passow ad Tac G. 25) 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

ROMAN JURISPRUOENCB» 

fOURCBS or EOICAN JURISPEUDBNCE. LEOKS EEGIJB— )Clt TAB. 

— RStCEIPTS, EDICTS, ETC. OF THE EMPERORS. CODEX THEO* 

SOSIAHUS JUariNIANUS. — PANDECtS. •^— ROMAN JLAWYERS. 

The Roman system of right is a matter involved in 
much difficulty, on account of the numerous changes 
which it gradually experienced^ In general, the Ro- 
mans understood by jus whatever was right and 
honourable {omnia tecta et honesta) ; but, in parti- 
cular, what was ordained by a law (tex), i. e. a resolu- 
tion approved by the people {plebiscihm). With 
respect to objects of right, according to their classi- 
fication, the Romans distinguished them by epithets, as 
Jtis naturale, jus gentium^ jus civile or jus legitimumy 
jus publicum^ and jus privatum. The earliest laws 
originated out of usage, to which were added the de- 
crees of the kings (leges RegicB), These, however, lost 
their authority when the relations of the government 
were changed with the abolition of royalty, and in 
the struggles that broke out thereupon between the 
plebeians and the patricians* The leges Regice have 
been collected by Lipsius (Opera, tom. iv. p. 277-) 
1637, 

The first laws enacted with a view to these new 
relations, were the laws of the Twelve Tables, which 
perished at the destruction of the city by the Gauls 
(a. u. 308). These, however, did not satisfy the wants 
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of the commuDlty ; hence the people assumed tlie right 
of making laws by their decrees. To these laws we 
must add the edicts of certain magistrates* The em- 
perors also were obliged gradually to introduce others, 
as the whole administration had been moulded into 
another form. Augustus set the example in giving 
the force of laws to the resolutions of the senate, and 
to his own edicts ( Tctc. Ann. iii. 28.) ; and his suc- 
cessors improved upon it.» The emperors ordained 
laws, by their answers to applications made to them at 
home or from tlie provinces (per rescripta ad libellos 
supplices, f^istolas v.preces) ; by their decrees in judg- 
ment or sentences in court (per decreta) ; by their 
occasional ordinances (per edicta et consHttUiones) ; and 
by their instructions (per mandata) to lieutenants and 
officers. 

* Amongst the different sects into which Jurisprudence wo 
•divided, the Proculiani and Sabiniani were the most influential. 
The head of the former was Q,. Antisteus Labeo, who inventigated 
the subject without being fettered by any predilections for the im- 
perial authority; the head of the other was C. Atejus Capito, 
whose attachment to the government of Augustus was rewarded 
by the consulate (759 a. u.). The school of Labeo was eikta- 
blishcd still more 6rmly by his scholar Masurius Sabinus, after 
Tiberius had conferred upon it the jus resjxmdeitdh and the power of 
issuing responsa. The principles of the two schools were after- 
wards amalgamated by the Ubri tres juris civilis of Sabinus, " It is 
well known that the decisions of certain lawyers obtained the force 
of laws. In a rescript (rescriptum) of Constandne (327), we find 
the highest authority ascribed to the opinions of Julius Paullus. 
After an interval of nearly one hundred years, appeared another 
imperial constitution, by which tlie judges are bound to decide 
points of law according to the number of accredited opinions. 
When the number are equal, and the decision of Papinian can be 
produced on one side of a question, his authority must be allowed 
to preponderate, * qui ut singulos vinciU ita cedit duobus ; * and it 
is only in the case of a perfect equilibrium of legal opinions ttiat 
they are left to the full exercise of their own discretion." {Codex 
TheodosianuSf lib. i. tit iv. p. 24. ed. Wenck. Encyc* Brilann. 
art. Civil Law.) 

. The three great sources, therefore, of Roman juris- 
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prudence were the laws (Jeges) properly so called, 
the decrees of the senate (senatAs-consuliayy and the 
edicts of the prince (constiltUianes principeUes). To 
these maybe added the edicts of the praetors and other 
magistrates (called Jus honorarium)^ the opinions of 
learned lawyers (audoritas v. responsa prudenium v. 
juris-consuUorum), and custom or long usage (ctm- 
suetudo V. mo8 nuijorum). Collections and digests of 
these were formed under the title of Codices; as the 
Codex Gregorianus^ Hermogenianusy Tkeodosianus, Jus- 
tinianusy &c.| compiled, as the names import, under 
different emperors and lawyers. Gregorius appears to 
have collected the imperial constitutions belonging to 
the intermediate reigns from Hadrian to Constantino 
the Great. Hermogenianus or Hermogenes is supposed 
to have formed a supplementary collection ; and the 
remaining fragments consist entirely of the constitu- 
tions of Diocletian and Maximinian. Though no 
public sanction (audoritas) of these two codes b 
recorded, it is probable that they obtained some degree 
of authority in the forum (Heineccius, p. 478. ed. 
Ritter) ; the same, in fact, as might belong to the 
publication of an English author who had prepared a 
digest or an abridgement of the statutes. 

The compilers of the Theodosian code were eight in 
number ; and by a constitution which has been lately 
discovered, bearing the date of 435 a. d., the emperor 
invested these commissioners with power to retrench 
what was superfluous, to add what was wanting, change 
what was ambiguous, and correct what was incongru- 
ous, b This code was published A. d. 488, and em- 
braces a period of 126 years (from 312 to 438), com- 
mencing with the first Christian emperor, and is divided 
into sixteen books. There is a systematic exclusion of 
the constitutions issued by the military adventurers, who, 
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during that interval, were finally unsuccestful in their 
attempts to usurp the government ; but the selection is 
not limited to Christian princes, for here we find the 
apostate Julian among other imperial lawgivers. The 
code is divided into sixteen books, and the laws which 
compose each title are arranged in chronological order* 
After the interval of a century, the example of Theo- 
dosius was followed by Justinian (528 a. d.). The 
compilers of this code were ten in number : Tribonian 
was placed at the head of the commission (some of 
whom were antecessores^ or professors of law), and their 
collection includes the edicts and rescripts of a long 
series of princes from Hadrian to Justinian. « The 
new code received the imperial sanction on the 7th of 
April, 529 a. d. Justinian, however, having afterwards 
issued fifty new decisions (decireta)^ and promulgated 
various other new constitutions (^Noveila sc. canstitU" 
Hones), a revised edition (codex rqxtiia pralecHonis) 
was published and sanctioned on the 16th of No- 
vember, 534} A.D. During this interval Tribonian 
had been appointed, along with sixteen associates, to 
prepare a general digest of legal science (PandecUe v. 
J)ige8td)y not firom the edicts and rescripts of the em- 
perors, but from the writings of those lawyers who 
enjoyed the highest reputation in the forum. ^ 

I* « In the noTel which sanctions the Tbeodosian code, the em- 
peror evidently admits that the compilers (conditores, rMacteun) 
whom he had employed were not mere copyists : — Manet igitur 
manebitque perjietwh elimata gloria condUorum, nee in noUrum 
titulum denUginavU nisi lux tola breviUUis*** '* A compendium of the 
Roman laws (compiled from various sources) was published under 
the auspices of Alaric, king of the Visigoths (a. d. 506). It hat 
been known for several centuries under the title of Aniani Bmi- 
arium (or Abridgement of Anianus). To all the books con- 
tained in the collection, with the exception of the Epitome of 
Caius, is added an interpretatio or explanation. When the writers 
of the middle ages quote the Theodosian code, they very com- 
monly refer not to the text but the commentary.** Goihofridus (or 
Godefroy) is the great expounder of the Theodosian code. (Xnf- 
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dunif 1665.) This edition was republished and improved by Ritt^ 
{Lipsiat 1736 — 45; 7 torn, fol.) The first five books liave also 
been edited, with improTements (from newly-discovefed sources), 
by fTenck, 1825. 

^ The groundwork of the DigestSf as well as the Code of Jus- 
tihian, was laid by the perjwtuum edidtum, published, under the 
auspiees of Hadrian, by Salvius Julianus (132 a. di), and forming 
a digest of the earlier edicts. Ttiis edict has perilled. {B'dhr* 
p. 748.) 

^ In this manner the Pandects included a mass of extracts firom 
the earlier jurists ; but, as tliey contained all that was necessary, 
the older works were no longer transcribed, and, in tliis respect, 
jurisprudence has suffered an irreparable loss. — The genuine text 
of the <* Institutes of Caius** was not discovered till the year 1816. 
In the library of the chapter of Verona the celebrated N'ebuhr 
found a juridical MS. of great antiquity; and when a short ex> 
tract was communicated to Savigny (author of the " History of 
the Roman Law in the Middle Ages**), he ea!>ily ascertained that 
it formed a portion of the original work of this ancient lawyer, 
who flourished about the age of Antoninus. In the course of 
the following year, the Royal Academy of Berlin dispatched to 
Verona two distinguished members of the University, Professor 
Goschen, a civilian, and Professor Bekker, a philologer, entrusted 
with the important commission of executing a transcript of the 
MS. The manuscript is a codex rescriptus (or palimpsest, ircJAty 
and ^4(a, rado\ and to a considerable extent bis rescriptvs; and with- 
out the aid of a chemical process, it would have been impossible 
to read what had been thus written and erased. It may safely be 
aflBrmed that tlie discovery of the Institutes of Caius forms a new 
era in the history of jurisprudence. {Encyc* Brit, ) 

A short and elementary work (^Instituta)^ professedly 
compiled from more ancient treatises of the same 
nature, and particularly from the Institutes of Caius, 
was published and sanctioned on the 21st of November 
533, as a standard introduction to the study of the 
law. After the death of Justinian, a collection was 
at length formed of his novels or new constitutions 
(ycapat $taT<£f»^, novellcB autherUicce), 168 in number; 
these are followed by thirteen Greek edicts of 
Justinian, which properly conclude the Corpus Juris 
Civilis. It is worthy of remark, that those who are 
unacquainted with the institutes and pandects, are un- 
acquainted with the full compass of the Latin language; 
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the terse and appropriate phraseology with which they 
abound, was transfused from the productions of a 
purer age. (^Encyclopedia Britannica, art. Civil Law.) 
See Hume's History of England, vol. iiL p. 800. 

We may easily explain this richness of the Roman 
jurisprudence when we consider that its formation was 
committed to jurists rather than legislators. For this 
purpose the form of responsa « was very serviceable, 
so that the method observed in their writings was 
throughout directed to the practical. These writings 
were partly explanations of existing rights and laws» 
&c. ; partly treatises on specific subjects or portions of 
them ; commentaries on the writings of the earlier 
jurists ; treatises on the principles of right (instittt' 
tioTies); collections of miscellaneous essays {enchi- 
ridia), or of abstract principles of right (regukB, 
definitiones) ; collections of cases (responsa^ epistola) * 
or of principles of right considered as decisive (sen- 
tenticB^ in opposition to opiniones); and in later times, as 
we have seen, extensive systems of right (partly in 
the form of commentaries, partly under the title du 
gestd) ; and finally works of a miscellaneous or con- 
nected character under different names (duputatitmesy 
quastioneSf &c.). 

* " It is my opinion that, before tlie time of Q. Mucins (till 672 
A. o.\ jurisconsults merely collected in their books the individual 
cases with which they had been engaged, without observing any 
order, or establishing distinct classes under which they might be 
comprehended, and that Q. Mucius was the 6rst who deduced 
from them the precepts and definitions (pr^cqfta et regulas\ which 
were contained in so many answers {responsa).** (Schneider,) The 
patricians, from their relation to their clients (see p. 73* )f ^^^ 
especially the poniiftces, were the most ancient interpreters of the 
law, and the first jurists by professsion. They instructed their 
clients in the best method of bringing forward and conducting 
their causes. In difficult cases, tliose skilled in the law met in 
the Forum, near the temple of Apollo, and, after deliberating toge- 
ther (disputatiojori), pronounced their decision. These decisions 
of the lawyers were termed recepta tententia, receptum jus; and 
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the rules obsenred in legal transactions, by their consent, were 
called rtguUt juris. The knowledge of the various forms neces- 
lary to be observed in the prosecution of lawsuits was for many 
years confined to the patricians, and particularly the jMmtjficet* 
Cn. Flavius, however, the secretary of the lawyer Appius Claudius, 
secretly transcribed the book containing this inforraation, and pub- 
lished it (a. u. 440) ; and hence the book received the name of 
Jut Fiavianum. The patricians, however, invented new forms of 
process, and, in order to keep them secret, expressed them in a 
species of short-hand {notis) ; but these forms also were pub- 
lished, and the book was named Jut ^lianum, Tib. Corun* 
danus, who was the first plebeian Poniifex Max. (a. n. 500) was 
the first who gave legal advice to all citizens without distinction. 
The houses of celebrated lawyers were frequently beset with 
clients before day-break (sti^ go^t canttim — contultor osiia pulsat, 
Hor. Sat. i. 10. ), and were considered as the oracle of the whole 
city. Hence Cicero calls their power regnumjudiciate. 

Law assumed the form of a science during the later 
ages of the republic; and jurisprudence, like philo- 
sophy, was at length subdivided into sects. The chief 
splendour of the Roman lawyers is to be traced from 
the reign of Augustus to that of Severus; and the 
last name of great celebrity is that of Herennius 
Modestimis. With this pupil of Uljnan, the oracles 
of the civilians became mute — hie jurisconstiUorum 
Jims est, hie oracula j'urisconsultorum obmuticere (Go- 
thofredi Hist. Juris Civilis, p. 14.). All the decisions 
of the earlier jurists, which were not admitted into 
the Pandects, lost their previous authority. The 
Pandects are divided into 50 books, 422 titles, and 
9123 laws, each with the name of its author. No 
commentaries were allowed upon the Pandects — only 
verbal translations into Greek, references, citation of 
parallel passages — the so-called va^drnXx. (Ency- 
clop<JBd. Britarm, tU supra ; Bahvy Geschichte der JRo- 
mischen LitercUury pp. 739. 766.) 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

JUDICIAL PROCEEDINGS OV THE ROMANS. 

CRIMINAL TRIALS /'JUDICIA TUBLTCa). JURY (lUDICBf) HOW CHOtlN. 

•—THEIR NUMBIR. ORDER OF PROCKEOINO A0A1N«T A CRIMINAL. 

-—CRIMINAL CAUSES TRIED IN THE SENATE. 

The administration of justice exhibited a rigid ad- 
herence to certain forms (ybrmti/<e, verba concepta)^ 
which could not be neglected or violated. It related 
partly to public causes (caustB public€B)y partly to pri- 
vate (causa privata)y and consequently was exercised 
either through public trials (judicia publica), or pri- 
vate (judicia privata), or, as we express it, civil or 
criminal. The catisce publiecB concerned the state in 
itself, and the citizens as members of the state ; the 
causcB privata related to private matters. Upon this 
distinction rests the different appellation of the accuser 
and the accused, the plaintiff and the defendant, in a 
civil or criminal trial. In the Jtedicia publico, the 
accuser is termed (zccusatoTy the accused reus, and 
the charge accusatio; whilst in a civil trial, the plaintiff 
is termed petitory and the defendant is qui^ unde 
petitur. As many persons might accuse an individual 
at the same time (which was frequently done in the 
case of celebrated personages by young men who 
wished to acquire a name, Cic. pro Ccelioy 7. 80.), it 
was determined in the first instance, by an investigation 
(divifuUio)y who should be the principal accuser ( jtiro- 
prii accusator), whilst the rest attached themselves to 
him by subscribing the accusation (causa y. accusa* 
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iiani suhscribebant)^ hence termed suhseriptores. The 
principal accuser, also, was said caasam subscribere^ 
to subscribe the indictment ; and by this he subjected 
himself to the same penalty in case he did not prove 
his charge, or bring it into court within thirty days. 
This was intended to prevent frivolous litigation. 

Criminal trials were at first held {exercebantur) by 
the kings, with the assistance of a council. After the 
expulsion of the kings, capital crimes were judged 
and punished by the consuls. But the consuls did not 
remain long in possession of this power ; for by the 
law of Val. Poplicola, concerning the right of appeal, 
the popular assembly became the court of decision ; 
but af\erwards (604), permanent courts (qtuBstianes 
perpetuce) were established. These were termed ^w- 
dicia publico ordinaria ; and the judicial assemblies of 
the people, in extraordinary oases, which it had reserved 
for its own decision, were called judicia publica eactra- 
ordinaria. * The praetors were the presidents of the 
permanent courts (qiuBsitoreSy qucestioni pr<jEerantj 
quastionem kabebanl)^ and a select number of jurymen, 
concilium de viris delectis) was assigned to each (see 
p. 136.). 

■ The trials before the people (judicia ad poptUuni) were held in 
the Comitia Centuriata when the crime was capital, i. e. when it 
was to be decided concerning the life and freedom of a Roman 
qitizen ; and in the Comitia Tribiita when the (Question was merely 
about the imposition of a fine (^mulcta)* 

The jury (judices) were originally chosen out of 
the senators ; since the time of Gracchus, out of the 
equites (Lex Sempronia^ 628); since Sylla again 
out of the senators {Lex Cameliay 672) ; from the 
passing of the Lex Cottia (683), out of the senators, 
knights, and Tribuni JErariiy and since the time of 
Caesar {Lex Julia Judiciarid)^ out of the senators 
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and knights. ^ They were posted up in public <(tn 
aBnem refertbantwr) ; whereupon they were termed 
assessores or eonsessores. The great number of them 
(which, since the Lex Cornelia, was 300, then ascended 
to 600 — from the time of Sylla was again reduced to 
300, but under the emperors exceeded 1000,) was 
divided into decuries, of which there were three till 
the time of Augustus, who added a fourth. The re- 
quisites in a judge or juryman were purity of morals, 
and a mature age ; Augustus, however, a vicesimo allegitt 
chose them from the age of twenty (^Suet Aug. 32. 38.) 
The foreman of the jury was termed princeps y.jtuiex 
qucBsHonis ; he stood hy the side of the praetor, and 
frequently supplied Ins place. In a trial for bribery, 
the accuser was allowed to name (etiere) the jurymen 
from the people in general (ex omnipcpulo). Cic. pro 
Plane. 17. 

^ ** Claudius achieved the destruction of ancient institutions by 
giving to his officers the right of admiuistering justice. Tlie wars 
of Marius and Sylla bad no other otgect but to determine tiho 
had this right, — the senators or the knights ; the caprice i>f an in- 
dividual took it away both from one and the others ^trangCTesuh 
of a dispute which liad thrown the whole universe into a state of 
combustion ! lliere is no authority more absolute than that of a 
prince who succeeds to a republic ; for he finds that he has all the 
power of a people which could not even limit itself.** {Montetqvv'u, 
p. 139.) 

The summoning into court (voceUio in Jus) com- 
menced with the accuser requesting of the judiees 
that he might be allowed to produce his charge against 
tlie individual or individuals (nomen cdictgus -deferre). 
This request was termed postulatio (hence poshdare 
aliquem de crimine, to accuse), and at an earlier period 
was made orally, but in the time of the emperors must 
be made in a written form (liheUus postulationum). 
When the accuser summoned the accused, he was said 
diem dicerCy sc. eum accusandt. Theaccuser must (hen 
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take a solemn oath that his charge was true, and that 
he did not accuse from malice (calumniamjurabat) ; 
and thereupon the amount of damages, &c. was fixed 
(Us (BMiimabatur) by the jury. If the accused said 
nothing to the charge, the matter was ended ; if not, 
the accuser wrote out the indictment (libeUtis accusa* 
tionis) in due form. At the same time, he was bound 
to forfeit a certain sum^ or pay a certain mulct, if he 
did not carry on and make good his charge. 

If the praetor fixed a day of trial, then the accused 
person (now termed reiis) put on the sordida vestis 
(hence Horace calls them mcesti ret), and endeavoured 
to procure himself friends and advocates. The friends 
who assisted him were called advocati, the speaker 
or public defender fpaironus causce ; the cognitores and 
procuratares conducted the defence, particularly of 
absent parties. The cognitores were limited to their 
instructions (certis verbis), whilst the procuratores 
were left to their own discretion (ex solo mcmdatOy 
nullts certis verbis), Cains, Instit. iv. § 83, 84. 

On the appointed day, the accuser and the accused 
were summoned by a herald. If the defendant did 
not appear, he was exiled ; and if the plaintiff was 
absent, the name of the defendant was struck out from 
the list of criminals. , But if both appeared, the judices 
or jury were chosen by lot or by naming (per sortitio- 
nem v. editionem) ; the accused might reject or strike 
out (rejicere) those whom he disapproved, and the 
praetor or jvdex qtuBsHonis might substitute {svbsor- 
tiretur) others in their room, until the legal number 
was completed, c Before they took their seats (sidh 
sellia occupabant), they took an oath that they would 
observe the laws and judge uprightly (hence called 
jurati homines), and their names were registered in a 
book (libellis consignabaniur). 
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* By the Lex FathUa de altemu conmBs r^idendUt it w«i en» 
acted that, in a trial de repaundis, the defendant and the accuser 
might for once reject all the jury. (Cic. in VaU 11.) 

The evidence was now gone into, and might be of 
three kinds, — the declarations of slaves, extorted by 
torture (jqtuBstiones) ; the testimony of free citizens 
(testes); and documentary evidence (tabuke). The 
accuser spoke first, proceeding to prove his charge, 
which he usually did in two actions (dtsabits actionibus); 
producing in the first action his evidence or proofs, 
and in the second enforcing them. Witnesses might 
be either voluntary or involuntary; the latter were 
summoned by a writ analogous to a subpoena (its testi- 
monium denundabatur^ inviti evocabantur) ; but the 
prosecutor only was allowed to summon witnesses 
against their will. Those who were inadmissible as 
witnesses were termed intestabiles; false witnesses 
were thrown headlong from the Tarpeian rock. Slaves 
were stretched on a machine called Eculeus or Equu- 
ieus ; hence eculeo longior factasy Sen. Ep. 8. ; their 
limbs being distended by means of screws. Slaves 
could not be examined by torture against the life of 
their master (in ^aput domini)^ except in case of in- 
cest, or conspiracy against the state. Masters some- 
times manumitted their slaves in order to release them 
firora this cruelty (Cic.MiL 21.). 

The accuser was then followed b^ the paironiy who 
were frequently supported (especially in causes de 
repetundis) by respectable individuals, who gave tes- 
timony to the good character of the accused party 
(laudatores). Ten of these laudatores was the usual 
number, at least the lowest (legitimus Humerus con- 
suetudinis). When these matters were ended, the 
jury began their consultation, to which they were sum- 
moned by the praetor (prcBtor mittit judices in const* 
Hum); and then they gave their votes by tablets, which 
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were collected into an urn. Each juryman received 
three tablets from the praetor ; one marked with the 
letter A. (absolvo)^ tlie second with C. {catidemno\ or 
O., (the first letter of %i.yot,io^y death ; hence called 
mortiferum^ Martial vii. 36., and nigrum^ Pers. Sat. 
iv. 13.) ; and the third with N. L. {non liquet). 

If the number of votes for acquittal and for con- 
demnation was equal, the criminal was acquitted cexl* 
culo MinervcBy by the vote of Minerva, as it was termed ; 
because, when Orestes was tried before the Areop?igus of 
Athens for the murder of his mother Clytsemnestra, 
and the judges were equally divided, he was acquitted 
by the determination<of the goddess. {^schyLJEumen. 
1. 738.) If the majority of the tablets were marked 
with N. L. (mn liqitet, sc. mihi, it is not clear), the 
praetor adjourned the sitting of the court, with the 
words non amplius, to another day ; this was termed 
amplioHo (causa ampliaia est). It was anciently the 
custom to use white and black pebbles (Japilli v. ccU' 
cult), in voting at trials; hence causa paucorum cal' 
culorum, a cause of small importance, where there 
were few judges to vote (Quint, viii. 3. 14?.); errori 
album calculum adficere, to pardon or excuse (Plin. 
Ep, i. 2.) ; reportare calculum deteriorem, to be con- 
demned. <i (Corp. Juris.) The praetor, when about 
to pronounce sentence of condemnation, laid aside his 
toga prcBtexta ; and the criminal frequently prostrated 
himself before the judices, in order to excite their 
compassion. 

** Et si calculm omnis hue et illuc 
Diver sus bicdorque digeratur : 
Vmcet caiuLida turba nignorem (Mart. zii. 34.) ; 

in allusion to the preponderance of happiness over pain. 

If the criminal was acquitted, he was then at liberty 
to bring a charge of false accusation (calumnia) against 
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the accuser, who became inUUabiUst and (if the ac- 
cusation was proved to be false and vexatious) was 
branded on the forehead (^Lex Memmia v. Bemmia — 
year uncertain) with a K. (Kalumma)^ Plin. Paneg. 
XXXV. 3. Hence ccUumnia litiuniy i. e. Ikes per ccdum' 
niam intenUB, unjust lawsuits. The accused might 
also bring a charge of prcevaricaUo « against his advo- 
cate, if he had not conducted the business with due 
zeal or circumspection. In processes de repetundisy we 
may remark, as a peculiarity {Lex Servilia, A. u. c. 
653.), that the second stage (actio) of the trial was 
resumed, after an adjournment of a day ( perendinum^ 
comperendinaiio) ^ ; and also that the pcUronus spoke 
first, and the accuser answered. Under the emperors, 
judicial procedure underwent many changes, inasmuch 
as every thing was made dependent on the senate. The 
senate received the accusation (cognitUmem susceperuntj 
tnquisUionem dederunt\ summoned the accused, who 
was brought into the house by lictors (tndtictus in 
9enaium)y and also executed the sentence. They 
frequently took upon themselves to mitigate or extend 
the rigour of the laws (mitipare leges et intendere) ; but 
their decision might be reversed by the emperor. 

• Pnevortcarif originally to straddle : jlmtor^ nisi incurvtis, prte^ 
variceUw, i. e. non rectum suicum a^, (Plin.) Hence to shuffle, 
play fast and loose. If an advocate was found guilty of pretva- 
ricatiot he was suspended from the exercise of his profession (ei 
advocationibus interdictum est), or otherwise punished. 

* This law was repealed by the passing of the Lex AcUia de 
rejietundis (by M. Acilius Glabrio, 683) which enacted that sen- 
tence should be passed, semd dictd causdt and that there should 
not be a second hearing (ne reus comj>erendiruiretur). (Cic. 
Prooem. in Verrem.) 

The senate appointed the advocates to plead a cause 
(dabat advoccUos v.pcUranos) ; if many stepped forward. 
It wsis determined by lot who should manage the cause. 
When an advocate began to plead, he was said de^ 
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soendere ui acturus^ ad agendum ; and he commonly 
associated a young man with himself to introduce him 
at the bar, and recommend him to notice (producer€» 
ostendere fama). Plin. Ep. vL 23. s 

s The greatest crime that a Roman citizen could commit was 
tiie crimen majeskUk, or the open violation of the security and 
dignity of the Roman people and its magistrates. Hence there 
arose, under the emperors, the celebrated crimen Uesee tnctfettatU 
(also termed crimen impietaiis, Tac. AnOb vi. 47. ), a most power- 
ful instrument of despotism {adjumcTiium rcgrn) for the removal 
of obnoxious individuals, and gratifying the caprices of tyrants. 
Thus, for instance, Caligula put a woman to death because she 
appeared en ddshabilUhefore his statue. ( See Montesquieu, ch. ziv. y 
Various laws were enacted against the crimen mc^statis, as the 
JLex Appuleia (a. u. 65^), ComeUa (a. u. 672), the Leges JuliiB by 
Caesar and Augustus. Very nearly related to this was the crimen 
perdtieilionis (see p. 138.), or the crime of hi.<;h treason, i. e^ 
making attempts against public liberty, the libtiny of Individual 
citizens, or to obtain the supreme power (crimen regni)* The in- 
vestigation of this crime was conducted by the people in the 
Comitia Centurialeu The crimen repetundarun» related to the 
extortion which magistrates exercised upon the inhabitants of pro- 
vinces whilst they were in office. The Lex Calpumia (▲. u. 604), 
which introduced the qwesiiones perpetum (see p. 138.), was di^ 
rected against this offence ; and it was followed by many others, 
particularly the Lex Cornelia (a. u. 672), Julia (by C»sar, a. u. 
694). The crimen ambiius related to bribery and other malprac- 
tices in the suing for offices. Numerous laws were enacted to 
check this evil (though they did not exterminate it)^ as the Lex 
Patelia (a. u. 397), B^gbia (a. u. 571), TulUa (a. u. 690), Li- 
cinia (698), Pompeia (a. u. 702), &c. The crimen jyeculatus 
related to the embezzlement of public money. Sylla enacted laws 
against the crime of falsification [dS falso), of assassination (d^ 
ticatiis], &c. (See p. 1 38%) . 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

.njDlCIAL PROCEEDINGS OW THE ROMANf. 

CKTIL TMAI.S.^— TAMOUS KIKDI OF lUDlCII. — ffOtTULATIO ACTIOMtty 

^TADIMONIUM. MANNER OT CONDDCTlMa A TAIAL. TLBADINfl. 

MOOS or GITIKQ lUDOMIVT. — AfrBAL. 

Civil causes (^judicia privcOa) were committed to the 
prcKtor urbanvt and peregrinuSy who were assisted by 
judicet when the subjects to be decided were to be 
treated according to established laws (cttus^ stricd 
Juris), and by arbUri, when the matter was to be de* 
cided according to discretion (ex aguo et bono), (Se^ 
neca de Benef« iii. ?•; Cic. de Off. iii. 15.). The re* 
ctq}er€Uores were judges who recovered for every man 
his own property ; de pecuniis repetundie cid recuperet^ 
tores itum est (Tac. Ann. i. 74*.). The oentumviri, oen* 
tumviraleniy were judges independent of the praetor ; 
they judged chiefly concerning testaments and inherit- 
ances, and the causes that came before them are called 
causcB eentumvirales. They were selected out of all 
the thirty-five tribes ; three from each (strictly, there- 
fore^ 105 in number) ; they constituted the judicium 
centumvircdey from whose decision there was no appeaL 
This court was probably instituted about 513 a. u. 
Under the emperors, the number of judges multiplied 
with the increase of business ; and, on that account, 
they were divided into four sections (collegia tribu- 
nalia). In less important matters, a small number was 
selected out of the whole college, called decemviri 
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Utibus judicandisy or merely decemviri. They had a 
spear set upright before them during trial (in the 
Basilica Julia — sometimes in the Forurn) ; hence ju- 
dicium hasUe^ for centumvirale^ Val. Max. vii. 8. 4. 
Centum gravis hasta virorum, Mart. (See Major's 
Adam, p. 134*., note.) CerUumviralem hastam cogere, 
to assemble the court of ceniumviri. 

In a civiJ trial, the plaintifF was termed petitor or 
acCor » ; the defendant, is, qui, unde petitur, and the 
bringing of the action, petere or agere. Supposing the 
matter was not settled in the interim between the 
parties by the intervention of friends (inter parietes), 
a formal action was commenced by summoning into 
court (in jus. vocare), which the plaintiff or prosecutor 
was to announce personally to the defendant, with the 
words in jus te voco, or in jus eamus. If the defendant 
refused to follow,, the prosecutor took some one pre- 
sent to witness, by saying licet antestari? May I take 
you to witness ? If the person consented, he offered 
the tip of his ear (^aurictdam oppanebat), which the 
prosecutor touch ed^*> In the earlier times of the re- 
public, the prosecutor was authorised by the Twelve 
Tables to use force and drag his adversary into court 
in any way, even by the neck (collo obtorto, cervice 
adslrictd). No one, however, could be forced from his 
own house to appear before the court, for a man*s 
house was considered his^ castle. 

* The term actor was particularly applied in a cavta pitblica to 
the one who was chosen (this was termed divinatio), out of many 
accusatores, to carry on the process against the accused {agere reum), 
Cicero ( Qutn/. I'd.) distinguishes between accusator and jtetitor: 
— " Postumus peiitoris personam caperct accuuUoris deponere.** 
(Ram&hiirn*s Lateinische Synonymik Theil, i..29.X Public in* 
formers were called qiuidruplatorest because they accused' persons 
who, upon conviction, as- of illegal usury, gaming, &c;, were coo- 
demned to pay four-fold (quadrujili damnari) ;. hence qtiadrupUh' 
tores benefidonim suorum (Sen. de Benef; viiL 25.), in reference 
to. those whoj foe small favours, sought great returns. 
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Ueet antestctri f Ego vera 



Ojtpono aurieulam. RapU in jut, ( Hor. i. Sat. 9. 76, 77. ) 

When both were before the prastor, the plaintiff 
proposed the action (edebcU actionem, which he in- 
tended to prosecute against the defendant, intendere 
in reum), according to certain forms (formuice), which 
could not be violated. He then demanded a writ for 
that purpose {poshdabat actionem) ^ from the prstor. 
If the prsetor granted the action (actionem v. jitdi- 
cium dare), the plaintiff offered the writ to the de- 
fendant. It was unlawful to change the form of the 
writ ; and if there was a mistake in one word, the 
plaintiff lost his cause (formuld excidebat, i. e. catud 
caddfat, Suet. Claud. 14.). The defendant could not 
obtain his release from the plaintiff until he had pro- 
cured some one of corresponding rank and condition 
who would give bail for him, and undertake his cause 
as vindex : — ^Vindex ab eo quod vindiccU, qtiominus is 
quiprensus est, ab aliquo teneatur; Festus, p. 279. Lind. 
Vindex est, qui alterius cattsam suscipit vindicandam, 
veliUi qtios nunc procuratores vocamus; Boeth. ad Cic. 
Top. 2. A brief statement of the matter (contestatio 
Utis) was made by both parties before the praetor. 

' Actions were divided into two kinds — cu:tio in remt as when 
the question was about the recovery of some property (accom- 
panied with injectio manus before the praetor, if the property con- 
sisted of moveables, as, for instance, a slave) ; and personal actions 
{actionem in personam). Actions concerning bargains or oliliga- 
tions are usually called acHones empti, vendUU lacati, &c. Actions 
for a private wrong were of four kinds: — 1. Erjurto, for theft. 
By the laws of the twelve tables, a thief in the night time might be 
put to death ; also in the day-time, if he defended hhnself with a 
weapon, when the injured party had called out for assistance 
(quirifyird, i. e. fidem Qviritium implorare). Slaves were so 
addicted to stealing that they were anciently termed ytir^s, and 
theft, servile pTftbrum. (Tac. Hist. i. 48.) A thief caught in the 
act {tnamfesto Jurto) was obliged to restore fourfold; and if He 
was too poor, he was adjudged as a slave to the injured party. 
{Blair on Slavery, p. 40.) 2. Ex rapind, with respect to robbery; 
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h was punished much less severely than theft. 3. Ex hyurid, 
afiecting the body, dignity, or character of individuals. By the 
xii Tab. smaller injuries were punished with a fine of twenty-five 
•ses ; but greater ones (as, for instance, depriving a person of the 
use of a limb) were punished by the Um talioms, (see p. 209.), if the 
injured person would not accept of any other compensation. The 
lo/to, however, fell into disuse,, being superseded by a fine. If any 
one slandered another by defamatory verses {famotwn^ carmen), 
lie was beaten widi a club {Hot. il. Sat. 1. 82.), as some say, t& 
death. 4. Et danmo. If any one slew the slave or beast of an- 
other, it was termed damnum ityurid datum.}, he was obliged t» 
aepair the damage. 

Important in controveEsies of^ private r%ht was ^e 
so much misunderstood vadinumium. It denotes that 
relation by virtue of which a party in a matter of 
private right personally introduces a third, in order 
that a decision might be made by them according as 
he is legally entitled. This, however^ only took place 
in matters of private right, although in the eapUales 
eau8€B (affecting the highest rights of a citizen), of the 
jtuiiciapublica, vades were frequently made use of 
^Ztt;. iii. IS.; Cic. Tusc, v. 22.). The vadimonium 
was of a double nature, in respect to its object and its 
effects. We distinguish, an earlier and a later ; the 
fbnner we term, for the sake of distinction, vadimonium 
Ugitimumi and the latter vadimonium j^cetorium ; which 
was again divided into vadimonium voluntarium, and 
vadimonium necessarium. ^ 

^J^^Th^objt^c^W the vadimonium legitihium was, that the parties 
shoud'apflilit'Mijefore the Judex (not before the magistrate). It 
did not tiQce jlace at the summoning into court (injttsvocare), 
but after the deposit {sacramentum) was arranged, the judex deter- 
mined, and the promise of trying the case was fulfilled on the 
third day {comperendinatw). It is uncertain when tliis went out 
of use ; perhaps (from the time of passing the Lmb jtlbutio) with 
the increased security of judiciary procedure by means of JormMkr, 
The vadimonium pr^etorium, whose object was that the defendant 
should appear before the magistrate (not befisre the judex), was 
furnished by the defendant alone : it is still mentioned by Caius 
as a V€uUmonium, but by the Justinian books of right, only as a 
security for appearance at trial {cautio sisti judido}. The vadtf 
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^nofuum voiuntarium was executed Toluntarily by the defendant for 
the plaintiff; and that when he could not or would not inime- 
diately obey the summons into court {in Jus vocatio)* The vadi' 
monium necessarium was given by the defendant (according to the 
pleasure of the plaintiff), under the immediate agency of the 
magistrates, either Toluntaiily or by compulsion. 

On the part of the plaintiflTy an asi^ntlator (Can 
Inst. iii. § 215.) was necessary for the security of the 
claims, in case the plaintiff, as stipulator (or the person 
who demanded the promise or obligation,^' spansionem 
exigebat, should die) ; and on the part of the defendant 
were required spansoresy Jidepramissores, and ^fidefus* 
sareSf as sureties. When the vaditfumium was settled, 
the matter began to be injurey not injtuiicio. If the 
plaintiff and the defendant became reconciled in the 
interim, the matter did not come in Judicium, but was 
said to be made up and compromised (res composita et 
transacta est). In this case, the plaintiff was said to 
have dropped the suit (decidisse v. pactionem cum 
reo fecisse)y and the defendant, Utem redemisse, afler 
receiving security from the plaintiff (cum sibi cavisset 
V. satis ab aetore acc^nsset)^ that no further demands 
were to be made upon him, amplius a se neminem peti" 
turum. The voluntary relinquishing of a lawsuit 
(when it was commenced lite contestatdy judicio cansti* 
iuto)y on the part of the plaintiff, was termed non 
vult prosequi; if through want of proof, non potest 
prosequu 

A vadimonium that had been fixed for a certain 
day might be put off by the consent or agreement of 
the parties ; or the praetor might put off the hearing 
of the cause (yadimonia differre)^ to another day. 
When the parties fulfilled or satisfied the vadimcniumy 
they were said ad vadimoma vefiire, occurrere, currerey 
descendere, vadinumia dbire. If the defendant was 
present, he was said sistere vadimonium^ if not, deserm 
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iHuKfnonittmi In this case, if the defendant had given 
security (aatisdatio) by bail, a legal claim might be 
made upon the bail (Cic.ad Att. xvi. 15.); or an exe- 
cution might be issued upon the effects of the defendant 
(missio in bond) by the recuperatores. This, how- 
ever, was considered as a harsh and extreme proceeding 
{extrema and immicissima Jura, Cic. pro Quint. 15.), 
since, with the loss of his goods, the defendant also 
forfeited for ever his highest civil rights (Jtis st^ragii 
ei honorum), GrelL Noct; Att. xvi. 13. 

* Vadifnonium missum faeeret to release a person from the 
obligation of appearing ror triaL. Pullati jrroceres, differt vadp- 
monia jirator (Juv. iii..214.).. Tba nobles, are in mourning — 
j[udicial business is suspended^ 

If both parties appeared before the prsetor, the plain- 
tiff^ who opened the business, was obliged to conform 
strictly to the established forms (formiUts constituUe), 
since a single mistake might be fatal to his cause (JoT" 
muld cctdere v. excidere — causd cadere, litem, causam, 
rem perdere, rem amittere). As the first question in 
jure was, whether an action could be granted {sitne 
illi actio 9), the praetor ndght refuse to take cognizance 
of the matter (dare Judioes), if the- complaint was 
manifestly unjust, or mad^ ex turpi camd (Brisson. de 
Form^ v.), if it was. dir-ected against such persons as 
could not be proceeded against, or if the action was 
brought at too late a period, or vitiated by any other 
informality. In this case, the plaintiff appeared as 
setting up a frivolous and vexatious plea (temeri 
Utiffonsy; and the defendant might now institute pro- 
ceedings against him (jusjurandum ccUumni€By ea^ 
himniiBjudiciumi contrarium Jtulicium, or restipnkuio), 
in which he assumed, of course, the character of 
ptointiff. The issue of this- new action decided retro- 
spectively upon the first ;- if it wa& unsuccessful, the 
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earlier defendant (or plaintiffy in the present case) 
was canvichu in the second action, and co9^9$m9 in 
reference to the first. 

^8 to the choice of jtidicetf the plain tifiT proposed 
them to the defendant, who could strike off four from 
the list, with kunc nolo. When the judex or judkes 
were agreed upon, the plaintiff then requested the 
praetor to appoint them in these words: — Prcttor^ 
judicem arbUrumve postuloy ui des in diem tertium tive 
perendinum; and the judge or judges were then ap« 
pointed (dabantur v. addicebantur). Tlie judges were 
obliged to take a solemn oath that they would judge 
according to the laws and their own conviction (ex 
animi sentenHd) ; laying their hand, at the same time, 
upon a smal! altar (puteal Libanis^ because that place, 
when struck with thunder, had been expiated by Scri- 
bonius Libo). They then took their seats on the 
subsellia, at the feet of the praetor ; hence they were 
called pedaneijudices, and sedere is oflen put for coff' 
noseercy to judge {Plin. Ep. v. L; vi. 33.); as we say, 
the Court is sittingy i. e. engaged in the dispatch of 
judicial business. 

Lawyers or jurisperUi were frequently associated 
with the judices as consiliarii (in consilium rogati), 
to whom we roust add the causidiciy who conducted 
the defence. The advocates first pleaded the cause 
briefly, by stating what are now techically termed the 
points of the case (locos v. sedes argumenti) f, and 
then in a formal oration (justd ortUione), when they 
enlarged upon the merits of the case, and exhausted 
all the evidence. To prevent them, however, from 
being too tedious, it was ordained by the Fompeian 
law, in imitation of the Greeks, that they should speak 
by an hourglass (cul clepsydram^ water-glass) ; hence 
Plin, Ep. vL % : quoties judicoy quantum quisplurimum 
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poihdat aqwB do; 1 give the advocates as much time 
as thej require, s 

' This was called catisa cor^ctio, qttasi causa in breve coaclio* 
(Ascon. in Cic.) ** The expression is as old as the twelve tables : 
^■^InfovQ out comUio^ ante meridiem catisam cmyicito.** (Crombie*8 
Gymn. ii. 402.) The orators were accustomed to commit to 
writing the heads of speeches (capita) which they were about to 
make; and these are the commeniarii of which Quintilian speaks 
(x. 7. 30.). Some of these were written with great care (in mc- 
moriam posteritatit compositi)* 

* By the Lex Pompeia the accuser was only allowed two hours 
to enforce the charge ; the criminal three for his defence. This 
regulation was considered as a restraint on eloquence. {Dialog, 
de Oral. S8. Cic, in Bruto, § 94.) « The construction of the 
clepsydra was simple : — A glass vase was filled with water ; at 
the bottom was a very small hole, which suffered it to escape drop 
by drop ; on the sides was a gradually descending scale of hours 

.from 12 to 1 ; so that, as the water subsided, a needle fastened to 
a cork, and floating on the surface, indicated the hour.** 

Lest the advocates should be at a loss, or forget 
themselves in their pleading, they were supported by 
minisiratores (similar, perhaps, to the pragmatici^ 
Juv. Sat. vii. 123.), who suggested (iqui stibjicerent) 
the various points connected with the law of the 
question, &c. They were in the habit, too (under 
the emperors), of keeping persons in their pay (con- 
ditcti et redempti niarunpes), to collect hearers (colUgerB 
coronam^ auditores) *', who were called latidicomi (i. e. 
qui ob coenam latcdabant)^ because they received a dole 
(sporttild), or a certain hire (usually three denarii)^ 
for their service ^ : — FcBsidium tavdat vocalis agentem 
Sportula (Juv. xiii. 32.). Agentem, whilst pleading. 

" Jam clamor, cerUumque viri, densum^ue corona 

Vidgus, et infanti Julia tecta placent, (Mart. vi. 38.) 

Centumviri (see p. 199.); JtUia tecta, i. e. basilica JuUa (see p. 9.) 

* The Lex Cincia or Muneralis (a. u. 549) prohibited any one 
from taking* money or a present for pleading a cause ; but, under 
the emperors, lawyers were permitted to take fees (honorarium), 
though not above a certain sum (usque ad dena sestertia, Tac. 
Ann. xi. 7.) 
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When the pleadings were ended (eauid nirinque 
peroratd)y the pnetor either passed judgment (liiem 
addixii)y or, if there was any difficulty or obscurity 
in the case, he took time to consider of it ; diem di/- 
findiy i. e. differrijuuit^ ut ampiiut deUbertntt (Ter. 
Phorm. ii. 4*. 17.) The praetor expressed his opinion 
by viDERi (mdeturfecissey videtur nonfecisde)^ or dark 
(dare litem). In cases that were conducted before an 
arbiter, the arbiter^ when giving judgment, was said 
arbitrari. When the lawsuit was determined (Us dU 
judicata est), the condemned party might institute his 
process again (in integrum restituituvy judicium resH- 
tidtur); but appeal was not allowed in all cases. Ple- 
beians could aa\y appeal to the tribunes (appellare 
ad tribunumy^i in the time of the emperors, the appeal 
(provocatio) could only be made to themselves, at least 
the final appeal. The appeal was said admitH, recipi, 
non recipiy recusari; and he to whom the appeal was 
made was said dev.ex appellatione coffnoscereyjudicare, 
senteniiam dicere, pranunciare appeUationem justam v. 
injustam esse, Nero ordered all appeals to be made 
from private judges to the senate. Afler judgment 
was given, the conquered party was obliged to do or 
pay what was decreed (judicatum faeere v. solvere). 
If he failed or did not find securities (sponsores v. 
vindices) within thirty days (called diesjusti in the 
xii Tab.), he was given up by the prs&tor to his ad- 
versary (judicatuSf i. e. damnatus et addictus est), and 
led away by him to servitude. ^ 

^ Tribunos pUbis appetlo et provoco adpopuhim. (Li?. 8. SS. 7.) 
' <* Whoever, after the praetor's sentence (in question of debt^ 
failed to discharge it within the limited term, was consigned, bj 
the law, to the creditor as his bondman (addicttU), A person was 
nexut when, in the presence of witnesses, for money weighed out 
to him, he had disposed of himself, and, consequently, of all that 
belonged to him. So long as the nexui was not addictust he en- 
joyed the same rights as every other full citisen. He who waa 
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adjudged as a slave lost his ciTic rights.** {^fieb. i. p. 508.) « At 
the expiration of sixty days in the private prison of the creditor, 
the deht was discharged hy the loss of liberty or life. The insol- 
vent debtor might be sold beyond the Tiber, or, if several creditors 
were alike obstinate and unrelenting, they might legally dis- 
member (tecare) his body. Such was the decemviral law ; but it 
was abolished by the humanity of accusers, witnesses, and judges.*' 
{Gibbon*s Dedine and Fall, ch. xliv.) See Major's Adam, p. 45.^ 
note, and Appendix, p. 522. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

PUNISHMENTS AMONG THE ROMANS. 

MULCTA. TAUO. — TRRBIRATIO. TINCULA. — MORS. — lOMO- 

MINIA. — XXILIUU. IMTXRDICTIO AQU^ XT lONlt. 

Punishments ^ among the Romans, varied at different 
periods, according to the existing state o£ civilisation. 
In the earliest period they were simple, in accordance 
with the manners of the people and their mode of life. 
When the most distinguished citizens cultivated their 
fields themselves, the mulcta was a fine of so many 
sheep or oxen 5 and this was called damnum^ as it was 
a great loss to the person who was condemned to pay 
it. The lowest fine (mtdcta minima) was not less 
than two sheep, and the highest (maxima) never 
exceeded thirty sheep and two oxen (according to 
Niebvhr^ ii. p. 301., two sheep and thirty oxen). But 
after the passing of the Lex Atheria (300), which 
permitted the worth of the cattle to be converted into 
a money-payment (100 ases for an ox, and ten for a 
sheep^ according to the Lex Menenia, 302), mulcta 
signified a pecuniary fine, and the fine might be car- 
ried as high as ** ter mille et viginti assium" three 
thousand and twenty ases ; Cic, de Leg. iii. 3. ; Dion. 
HaL x. 50. 

* Pcenat Gr. iroii^, properly means penalty, atonement ; hence 
the phrase dare poenas^ to give satisfaction, to suffer punishment ; 
swnere pcenas, to exact atonement, to punish. 

TaUo (a punishment similar to the injury, an eye 
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for an eye, a limb for a limb,) belongs, in like manner, 
to the earliest period of Roman history, and occurs 
in the laws of the xii Tab. It naturally fell into disuse 
when the law permitted it to be dispensed with (redimi) 
for a pecuniary compensation ; GelL xx. 1. The em- 
peror Trajan, however, ordered that the Lex tcdionis 
should be enforced in cases of calumny, t. e, the ac- 
cuser suffered what the accused would have suffered if 
the charge had been proved to be true. Scourging 
with rods (verberatio) was very much in use till the 
passing of the Porcian law (454) ; from that time no 
citizen could be subjected to it ^ and it could only be 
inflicted upon him previous to capital punishment, 
when he had lost all his civil rights (^Suet, Nero, 49.). 

•» Acts xxii. 25. : — "Is it lawful to scourge a Roman citizen 
who has not been heard or condemned (oKoerdKpiroy, indictd causa) t 

Imprisonment (yincula, custodid) might be inflicted 
by a judicial magistrate ; and in earlier times, the pa- 
tricians could also inflict it (cttstodia privata, vinculo 
privcUay career) upon plebeian debtors. In after-times, 
' SL proscriptio banorumy or attaching the effects of a 
debtor, exempted him from private imprisonment ; the 
Paetelian law (429) having ordained that creditors 
should have a right to attach the goods and not the 
persons of their debtors : — pecuni<B credita bona de- 
bitorisy non corpus obnoxium esse ; Li v. viii. 28. After 
this the cessio bonorumy introduced by Julius Caesar, 
and not attended with the same degree of infamy a* 
the proscriptioy exempted debtors also from the pubhc 
prison. (Spankeim*s Orbis HomantiSy pp. 562, 563., 
2d ed.) State criminals were confined in public 
prisons (custodia publtca)y and might be led out to 
punishment ten days after sentence was passed (T(u:* 
Ann. ill 51.). The strongest of these prisons * ^^ 
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the subterranean TuiHanunif built by Ancus Martiut, 
and enlarged by Servius Tullius ; a particular section 
of it was termed rolmr, from its strength and security. 

^ The oldest monument of Rome is the prison fonned out of a 
quarry in the Capitoline hill, the work of Ancus. (Nkb, L p. 903.) 
The Tarpeian rock was a precipitous part of the hill from whance 
criminals were thrown. 

The punbhment of death (mors) was carried into 
execution by decapitation (anciently with the axe^ 
afterwards with the sword), by hanging (suspendium)^ 
by strangling (laqtieo gtdam firangere)^ by being 
thrown from the Tarpeian rock (pracipUaiio de saxo 
Tarpeio). Crucifixion was confined to slaves in Rome^ 
and to men of the lowest grade in the provinces ; and, 
as it was a cruel and barbarous death, hence the cross 
itself is styled arbor ii^klix, infame lignum^ crucuUu$ 
gervilis, A person guilty of parricide was sewed up 
in a sack (cuko insutui)^ with a dog, a cock, a viper, 
and an ape S and then thrown into the sea, or a deep 
river. The infamy of capital punishments was in- 
creased by the exposure of the corpse on certain stairs 
(scaia ffemonuB)f by being thrown into the Tiber, or 
dragged about the city with hooks. (Juvenal^ x. 66.) 

** Cujus sujij^icio mm debuit una parari 
Simia nee terpen$ imia nee euleus vnia. 

(Jut. viu. 314, SIS.) 

Under the emperors several new punishments were 
invented, as exposure to wild beasts (damncUio ad 
bestias)f burning alive (vivieomburium)f in which case 
the criminals were dressed in a tunic besmeared with 
pitch and other combustible matter (called tunica 
molestd). Sometimes persons were condemned to the 
mines, or to fight as gladiators (damnati ad metalkh 
ttd gladium). By the Lex Sempronia decapiie civium 
(about 628 a. u.), sentence could not be passed upon 
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a Roman citizen without the order of the people (CVd. 
f/ro BMr. 4.). Punishment with ignomima deprived 
a citizen of his political rights (caput deminuiiur^ de» 
minutio capitis)^ namely , Juris honorum etsuffragii; 
if it was inflicted upon one that was nohilis, he lost 
also ihejtis imaginum. To this mode of punishment 
also belongs the prohibition that any person should ever 
bear a name derived from a family that had been dis- 
g^ced by punishment. (Ztr. vi. 20. Tbc. Ann. ii. 32. ; 
ui. 17.) 

** JBxiliumy as Cicero rightly observes {pro Ccscind^ 
34.), was not banishment, which was utterly unknown 
to the Roman law ; it was nothing but the act whereby 
a man renounced the freedom of his own city « by 
availing himself of the liberty which a person (bound 
by sureties to stand his trial before the people) had 
of withdrawing himself from the consequences of their 
verdict. If the accused staid till sentence was passed, 
he was condemned as a Roman, and sentence executed 
upon him wherever found. But if he exiled himself 
in time, and attached himself to a city that had a 
sworn treaty of isopolity with Rome, he was safe ; 
they who settled in an unprivileged place, needed a 
decree of the people, declaring that their settlement 
should operate as a legal exiliumJ* (Liv. xxvi. 3. 
Niebuhr, ii. p. 63.) Exile was carried into effect by 
the interdictio aqwB et ignis, or a prohibition to furnish 
the exile with necessaries of life. In the time of the 
emperors, it was converted into a judicial punishment. 
Two new forms were introduced by Augustus, — depot- 
tatio ^, transportation to a certain place for life, with 
loss of property ; and relegatio, a temporary or per- 
petual banishment, though the individual did not 
thereby forfeit his rights and fortunes, s Persons were 
sometimes banished merely from Italy. 
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' It was a political maxim among the Romans, that no person 
could become a Roman citixen without relinquisbiog the right of 
citizenship iu any other state or country : — *' Duarum civiiatum 
dvis esse nostra jure civili nemo potest (Cic. pro Balbo, xi.) ; a 
custom which did not prevail in the Greek state. Hence the in- 
dividual who toolc up his franchise in any other country renounced 
the rights of a Roman citizen. It was another maxim of the 
Romans, ttiat no one could lose his rights of citizenship against 
bis own will. (Cic, pro Dome) A fiction was tht-refore resorted 
to in this case. The individual was not furcibly exiled ; but his 
goods were confiscated, and a negative punisliment was inflicted 
{mterdiclio aqua et ignis), rendering it necessary for the indi- 
vidual to take up bis residence elsewhere, and renounce his rights 
of citizenship by enrolling himself as the citizen of another state. 

' Hac jwna civUatem et bona adimit, et testamenti /actionem et 
reversionis sjtenu (Ulpian in Digg. zlviii 22. 7. 14.; 

• ^^ec vitajitt nee oj)es, nee jus mild civis ademit* 
• » • • • 

Ipse RBLiOATi, mm exstdis, utiiur in me 

Nomine. • (Ov. Trist. v. 11. 15.21.) 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

MILITARY AFFAIRS OF THE ROMANS. 

MILITARY SCFERIORITT OP THE ROMANS. GROUNDS OF EX- 
EMPTION FROM SERVICE. — - STANDING ARMIES. MILITARY 

TRIBUNES. PROCESS OF ENLISTMENT. SACRAMENTUM. 

MILITARY EXERCISES. 

Since the Romans were distinguished as a military 
nation above all the nations of antiquity, owing, in fact, 
the rapid extension of their power and empire to an 
uninterrupted series of warlike undertakings, a more 
accurate knowledge of their antiquities, as connected 
with the art of war, will enable us to form a proper 
conception of the original rise of that power and em- 
pire. The army of Rome, in the days of her conquest, 
was perhaps the most perfect, certainly the most for- 
midable, which the world had yet seen ; and the su- 
periority which it ultimately obtained over the military 
force of every other nation to which it was opposed^ 
seems to have been exclusively owing to the pre-eminent 
excellence of its discipline ^ and organization. 



I (( 



Whenever the Romans believed themselves in danger, or 
wished to retrieve, it was their constant practice to draw tighter 
the bonds of military discipline. Had they to make war on the 
latins — a people as warlike as themselves — Manlius sought to in- 
crease the strength of authority, and put his own son to death for 
having conquered without his order. Were they conquered at 
Numantia : Scipio deprived them of every indulgence thiatt had a 
tendency to enervate them. {FloruSf 57.) When the Roman 
legions had passed under the yoke in Numidia, Metellus retrieved 
the disgrace by making them resume fheir ancient institutions* 
Marius, in order to subdue the Cimiri and Teulones, commenced 
by turning rivers out of their courses ; and Sylla imposed such 
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heavy labours upon his soldiers (who were alarmed at the war 
against Mithridates), that they demanded battle as the eud of all 
their troubles. (FronUnus, Stratag, i. 11. 2a) Publius Nasica, 
without necessity, made his soldiers construct a naval armament ; 
for indolence was dreaded more than the enemy.*' {MonietquieUf 
p. 19, 20.) 

« We see," sajs Vegetius, ** that the Roman people 
subdued the whole world by nothing else except con- 
tinual practice in the use of arms, by the discipline of 
the camp, and by experience in the art of war. For 
what could the fewness of the Romans have availed 
against the multitude of the Gauls ? what could their 
shortness of stature have availed against the tallness 
of the Germans ? It is dear that the Spaniards were 
superior to us not only in number, but in physical 
power. We were always unequal to the Africans in 
wealth and stratagems. No one ever doubted that the 
Greeks surpassed us in arts and scientific skill (artibus 
pruderUidque). But, as a counterpoise against all these 
disadvantages, it was enough for us to select an intel- 
ligent youth; to teach him, if I may so express it, the 
law of arms (^jus armorum) ; to strengthen him by 
daily exercise; to prepare him, by preliminary discipline 
(campestri meditatione), for whatever could occur in the 
field of battle; and to exercise a severe control over 
the indolent and careless. A thorough acquaintance 
with the art of war nourishes audacity in fighting. No 
man fears to do that which he is confident that he has 
learnt well. For in the day of battle a superior state 
of discipline enables handfuls of men to snatch the 
victory from masses apparently invincible and over- 
whelming." (De Be Militari^ i. 1. ; Raphengii^ 1607.) 

Concerning the earliest condition of the Roman army 
we have but scanty information ; we know, however, 
that, even under the 'kings, the military spirit of the 
nation had begun to develop itself. ^ The first begin- 
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Dings were indeed crude ; all the undertakings against 
the neighbouring cities were merely transitory expe- 
ditions, in which the victory was carried off by personal 
bravery and not by tactical skill. The first remarkable 
military exploit was the ten years* siege and capture of 
Veii e (358 A.U.). The science of war, properly so called, 
first developed itself during the wars with Pyrrhus in 
Lower Italy, with the Carthdginians and Sicilians in 
Sicily, until Marius perfected it, and CseSar carried it 
to the highest pitch. Standing armies were unknown 
in Rome till the time of the emperors ; for every 
citizen of the five first classes of TuUus, from the age 
of seventeen to that of forty-five, was obliged to enrol 
himself as a soldier, and could only lay claim to the 
honours of office after a ten years* service. 

^ Exercitus dictust quod exerdtando fit melior. (Varro, L. L. 
iv. 16.) *' As Rome was engaged in war, uninterrupted and 
always violent, the Romans, in consequence, acquired a profound 
knowledge of the military art. In transitory wars, the greater 
part of examples are lost ; peace brings back otiier ideas, and we 
forget their faults and even their virtues.** " We observe,*' con- 
tinues the same writer, " Chat in modern times, our armies fre- 
quently perish through the immoderate labour of the soldiers ; 
whilst, on the other hand, it was by immense labour that the 
Roman armies were enabled to preserve themselves. The reason, 
I believe, is, that their fatigues were uninterrupted ; whilst, on 
the contrary/ our soldiers pass from a state of extreme indolence 
to a state of extreme labour, than which nothing can be conceiyed 
more injurious to the constitution. Men, so hardy as the Roman 
soldiers, were ordinarily healthy. We do not remark in authors, 
that the Roman armies, which made war in so many climates, suf- 
fered much from sickness ; whilst, in our time, it almost happens 
continually that armies, without having combated, dissolve away, 
if we may so express it, in the course of a campaign.'* (Mon- 
tesquieu, p. 11. 17. 20) 

*^ About the time of the Veientine war (as the lands, especially 
of the poorer plebeians, when the campaign was too long, lay 
fallow, occasioning usury, complaints, and seditions), the senate 
decreed that, for the future, the infantry should have pay out of the 
public money ; and that, to furnish this expense, a new tax should 
be raised, from which no citizen whatever should be exempt. When 
the senate could now keep in tlie field an army as long as they 
pleased, they began to enlarge their ideas of conquest. (Hooke*s 
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R, H, ii. S5» Niebubr, however, controverts this statement 
(vol. ii. 438, 439.) " The capture of Veil,** says Montesquieu, 
** was a species of revolution.*' (p. 15.) 

There were, however, several grounds of exemption 
from military service (vacoHonis militiiB v. a militid), 
such as age (<Btcui)y if above fif^y ; disease or infirmity 
(jnorbiLs v. vtHum); office (4wnor) — being a magistrate 
or priest; favour or indulgence (heneficium) granted 
by the senate or people. Those were also exempted 
who had served out their time (emeriti v. defiinctiy 
qui stipendia explevissent). Yet in an unforeseen war, 
as a war in Italy or against the Gauls (which was 
called tumttUus), there was a levy en masse ; no regard 
was paid to exemptions {delectus sine vacationibus 
habitus est) ; and soldiers raised in these emergencies 
were called subitarii v. tumultuarii. Two flags were 
displayed from the capitol ; the one red to summon 
the infantry {ad evocandos miiites)^ and the other 
green to summon the cavalry. Slaves were punished 
that were found to have enrolled themselves amongst 
the recruits (inter tirones). The established period of 
service for the infantry was sixteen years (senadena 
stipendia), for the cavalry only ten (dena), Liv. xlii. 
34., xxvii. 11. Polyb. vi. 17.; 

Those below the fifth class (capita censi, proletarii) 
were only called out to service in cases of great emer- 
gency. Marius was the first who formed his army out 
of them \ and his example was imitated in the ensuing 
civil wars. By this the mode of levy was so thoroughly 
changed ( Vol. Max. ii. 3. ; Plutarch. Mar. 9.), that 
the citizens became free from regular service, and were 
superseded by mercenaries. The latter, being habituated 
by their generals to extravagant pay and the distribu- 
tion of lands for their services, soon permitted them- 
selves the most unbridled usurpation of political power* 
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•8 was particularly the case with the Plraetoriaii cohorts. 
The first foundation of a standing legionary army wai 
laid by Cesar in the Gallic wars. So long as a standing 
«nny was unknown to the Romans, and the citizens 
performed military service, the ordinary education of 
youth included all the preliminary exercises for this 
purpose, which were superintended by gymnastic 
masters (campi doctores)^ in the Campus Mcaim, 
Publius Rutilius (during his consulship, 648) was 
the first who introduced the custom of teaching sol- 
diers the use of their weapons by masters (doctoret 
gladiorum) taken from the schools of the gladiators. 
( VaL Max. ii. 3. Vegetitu de Re Mil. iii. 6.) 

* MUites tcriberej says Sallust, non more mqforum neque dass^utt 
ted %Ui cpjusque libido erai* cafits censos flkrosque. {Jk Bdio 
Jugurth,) ** When the legions passed the Alps and the sea, the 
soldiers, from their long residence in foreign countries, gradually 
lost the character of citizens. They then began to recognise 
themselves not as the soldiers of the Republic, but of their respeC' 
five generals — of Sylla, of Marius, of Pompey, of Caesar— upon 
whom they founded all their expectations. Rome could now no 
longer determine whether he who was at the head of an army in a 
province, was her general or her enemy." {Montesquieu, p. 83.)^ 
Sylla, in his Asiatic expedition, ruined all military discipline : he 
accustomed his soldiers to plunder, and created wants in them 
which they had never hitherto experienced. He was the first 
who entered Rome at the head of his army, and taught Roman 
generals to violate the asylum of liberty. He established for^- 
seven legions in different parts of Italy, who, says Appia||f 
regarded their fortune as attached to his life, watched for hu 
security, and were always ready to succour or revenge. Ooe 
may observe what happened after the death of Caesar, (p. 94, 95.) 

In raising troops to constitute the legions, the method 
adopted by the Romans was that which they denomi- 
nated election; because the magistrate chose from 
the different tribes, the citizens whom they considered 
best for military service. The consuls, alter they 
entered on their office, appointed a day (cHemedicAo»l 
T. indieebant) on which all those who were of militaiy 
age should be present in the capitol or the Canqnu 
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Mmina. The namber of l^ions cominonly raised wm 
fimr, and the first step consisted in the appomtment 
of six tr&unes to each legion, either by the people 
(eomiiiaii), or the consuls (rt^Wh Liv. rii. 5.). By 
the Lex AHiia (443) the people created fi)ur out of 
die six« The tribunes were originally three fbr each 
legion, then four, afterwards six. A candidate fbr 
this honour must hare served ten years ; five of the 
number, however, (Irt&tmt ndnores) might have only 
served five years. The tribunes commanded the legion, 
each in his turn, during two months (Pofyb. vL S4.) ; 
and this continued to be the practice until the epoch 
of the civil wars, when, for reasons sufficiently obvious, 
the command was entrusted to a legatu$^ or lieutenant* 
general. « 

^ The command of the tribunes appeara to have been limited 
to six months (jgwtertrts tribunatvt) ; and as tbey had the priyilege 
of wearing a gold ring, hence Juvenal, speaking of Paris, the 
l»antonume, says, that through his interest he could confer the 
murum umesire on poets, i, t, raise them to the rank of nilitaiy 
tribunes : — 

*' Semestri vatum digitos circunUigmi auro,** (Jut. rii. 89.) 

The conscripts being classed according to their 
tribes, the magistrates charged with the levies (qui 
deledum habebani) then elected four successively from 
each tribe. They were careful to choose those first 
who had lucky names (bona nomina), as Valeriusj 
SalvitiSy StatoriuSf &c. ; and every one was obliged to 
answer to his name (reeponderey hence dare nonUna^ to 
enlist), under a severe penalty, f Of every four thus 
cited by the magistrate, the tribunes of each legion 
chose (legebant) one, whose name was inunediately 
inscribed (hence ecriberef to levy or raise) in its muster- 
roll ; and this operation, which established a perfect 
equality in the composition of the l^tons, was repeated 
until they had received the proper complement of men 

fc 2 
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The brave veterans, who had completed their military 
service (siipendia emereriy Veterani), frequently in- 
scribed themselves as volunteers, serving as models 
and examples to the young legionaries ; or, in cases of 
emergency, they were called out (evocaii), and served 
in separate bodies under a particular standard (^gub 
vexillo), — hence called VexiUarii, 

^ Sometimes force was applied {coercitio), and the refractory 
{qui detrectahant mUitiam) were compelled to enlist (sacramento 
eiiacti) by fines or corporal punishment (dnmno et virgis). Some* 
times they were cast into prison or sold as slaves. Many ampu- 
tated their thumbs or fingers in order to incapacitate themselves 
for military service ; hence poUice truncU poltroons. On certain 
occasions recruiting ofiScers (^conquUitores) were despatched over 
the country to enlist soldiers; and the power, which they used in 
this case, was termed coercUio or conquisUio (Li v. xxi. 11., 
xxiii. 32.). The troops of the allies appear to have been enrolled 
{scripti V. eonscripti) in a similar manner to those of the Romans. 
The consuls sent them a list, stating the number of troops to be 
furnished, and fixing also the time and the place where they were 
to assemble. (Xtv. xxii, 57., xxxiv. 56») 

On the termination of the election, an oath {sacra- 
mentum) of unlimited obedience to the genera), and 
never to desert the standard, was administered by the 
tribunes {qui verba sacramenti prceibant, rogabantmi' 
lites sojcrammto) to the legionaries {qui in verba ejus 
jurcAant) — each saying as the tribune passed along : 
Idem in me. These recruits were termed drones^ and 
their first service tirocinium ; hence tiroy a learner or 
novice ; ponere tirocinium, to lay aside the character 
of a learner ; and dies tirocinii is made use of by Sue- 
tonius ( Tib. S^.) for the day on which a young man 
assumed the toga virilis. Besides the use of arms, of 
which we shall hereafter speak, the young soldier was 
regularly trained to the exercises of running, leap- 
ing, vaulting, wrestling, and swimming, armed as well 
as unarmed : he was required to perform long and fre- 
quent marches, at the rate of four miles an hour, 
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carrying a load of sixty pounds' weight : he was care- 
fully instructed in the use of the tools necessary for 
throwing up all manner of field works, particularly 
fortifying the camp ; and even after he had been found 
qualified to join the legion, he was constantly employed, 
while in camp, either in the practice of these manly 
exercises, or in acquiring greater dexterity and precbion 
in the use of his weapons. The Roman soldier knew 
no intervals of idleness^ and was not allowed time to 
indulge in dissipation. The camp was his home ; war 
was his business ; its exercises constituted his amuse* 
ment ; its success his glory. (Bncyclcpadia Britanmcoj 
art. Army.)« 

' " The loss of battles, the diminution of the people, the anni- 
hilation of commerce, the exhaustion of the public treasure, the 
insurrection of the neighbouring nations, might compel Carthage 
to accept the most humiliating conditions ; but Rome was a pro- 
digy of constancy. After the battles of Ticinus, of Trebia, and 
Thrasimene, and after the still more fatal battle of Cann», when 
abandoned by almost all the people of Italy, she still demanded 
not peace. The Senate never departed from its ancient maxims : 
it treated with Hannibal a« it had done, at another time, with 
Pyrrhus; and refused to listen to any terms of accommodation as 
long as he remained in Italy.** [Dioru Hai* viii* Monletq. p. Sl« 
38.) 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 

MILITARY AFFAIRS OF THE ROMANS. 
BnrisiOK or the troops. — mode or electing centurions. — 

GRADATIONS IN THE ARMY. AMOUNT OP THE LEGION AT 

TARIOU8 PERIODS. NAMES OP THE LEGIONS. 

A Roman army consisted of infantry (pedites) and 
cavalry (equitesy The infantry comprised different 
kinds of troops, classed according to their arms, their 
age, and their fortune. To the heavy-armed belong the 
Hastatiy Principes, and Triarii. As the HastcUi formed 
the first line of battle, only powerful and courageous 
men were elected to serve amongst them. Their prin- 
cipal arm of offence was the spear (hasta^ hence their 
name)^ aflerwards superseded by the pilum ; and they 
had besides a large shield, a helmet, and a cuirass or 
breastplate. The Principes formed the sec<md class ; 
and by reason of their position before the Triarii 
(who were originally the only troops armed with the 
piium), they were also called ArUepilanu^ The 
Triarii (or Pilani^ from their ancient weapon of 
offence) constituted the third section in the order of 
battle, and generally continued in a stooping posture 
(subsiddHzni), whilst the hastati and the principes were 
successively engaged ; hence they were called siUtsi- 
diarii (Liv. viiL 8.^ These denominations, however, 
necessarily ceased, when the three lines adopted the 
same arms. 

* The Aniestgnani were those stationed before the standards : 
ut pro aignis antesignani, post signa alia pvgrMret acies, Lir. 
xzii. &, 
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Amongst the iight-anned we nia)'reckon the Rorarii, 
who commenced the fight, and the Aoetnti, who sup- 
plied their losses ; also the F'mutariL In the struggle 
agauiBt Capua, however, these were superseded by 
the Vetttet, a body of light troops established by the 
centurion Q. Nnvius. Armed with a small shield, and 
several javelins about four feet in length, they fou^t 
either on foot or on horseback (£». xxvi. 4. VaL 
Max. U. 3. 3.). They were stationed either in the in- 
tervals betwixt the manipules (m viit), or on the wings. 
But the reader roust be careful not to confound these 
light troops, which always formed part of the legion, 
with the cohorts of archera (taffittarii) and slingers 
(^fimditoret) attached to the armies in the time of 
Ceesar ; since the latter were merely auxiliary troops 
(auxilia), and had nothing in common with the legion. 



ii,Triir{iu. »,PrlDapi, r. HuUtiu. d, ViDUi. e, FundlUra. /.JicuUtotH 

The cavalry formed a part of the legion. Its first 
institution was owing to Romulus, who formed a body- 
guard of 300 horsemen (called CeUrei), from the 
Patrician families. They were abolished, by Numa, 
introduced again by Tullus, increased to the number 
of 600, doubled by Tarquinius Priscus, and, under the 
last of the kings, amounted to 2400. Whether all of 
them originally, as a mark of distinction, received a 
horse from the state, as was the case afterwards, is 
L 4 
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uncertain. From these proceeded the Equitet, irho 
were b particular object of attention to the state, and 
must be carefully distiDguished irom the cavalry proper, 
whose usual poGJtion was on the wings of the l^ion 
(hence denorainated Ake). i> The Alarii were the 
cavalry of the allies, from which again the Extraordi- 
narii were selected for the service of the conEuls. The 
legionary cavalry (leguinarii eguiles) ', composed of a 
body of 300 horse, was divided into ten tumug, or troops 
of thirty horsemen each ; while the turma was again 
subdivided iuto three decuria of ten cavaliers each. 

■> Tfae Oirnui are the two eitremiu'es in the line of Mil*. 
Sometimes cornv includes the cavalry : Thraeet m dextnm conw, 
Ilalicoi eguita, iacumriint, Liv. ilii. 59. 



* Consul Liiiium Salinatoremt qui jn-aerai nlariu eguitibm, jtia« 
concilaHsiinuis rjuos immitlere jubel, el i.ecioiiAiuoa egutlei i" fb- 
iidm tiae, Liv. mxv. 5. '• Tlie Cartliaginian cavalry "«> 
superior to tlie Homan for two reasons : the one, because tliB 
Numidbn and Spanish horses were better than those of Italy { 
and the other, became the Roman cavalry vas buily armed i tor 
it was only during the irars which the Romans carried on in 
Greece that tKey changed the method, ai we iearn from Poljbius 
(vi. 2S.). In the first Punic war, Begulua wb conquered « 
soon as the Carthaginians chose the plains for their cavalry ; and, 
in the second, Hannibal was indebted to the Numidians for his 
principal Tictories. Scipio, having conquered Spain, and having 
formed an illiBiice with Massinissa, took away that supeiunity 
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quieu, p. 34^ 35, ** The legion,*' sayt GuiscbaidC, " ought to be 
considered under two aspects. As infantry in battle against any 
other infantry, it had its particular arrangement by ranks and open 
filet, conformably to its arms ; and then it had nothing in common 
with the phalanx. When it was headed by cavalry, it ceased to 
have its particular arrangement.*' {MSnuAres Miliudres, tom. L 
p. 84.) This wise distinction rendered the legion formidable 
alike to every nation on which Rome chose to make war, and 
enabled them to baffle the cavalry of the Partbians, though pecu- 
liarly formidable. 

When the classification had been completed, the 
tribunes of each legion proceeded to the appointment 
of Centurions. They commenced by naming ten first 
(priores) centurions in each class, except that of the 
Velites ; after which they nominated an equal number 
of second (^posterioret) centurions. As the legionary 
infantry was divided into ten manipules of hcutcUi, ten 
of principes, and ten of triarii (among which the 
Vetites were equally distributed), they assigned a first 
and second centurion to each manipule ; the first com* 
manding the right, and the second the left of the 
manipule. The tribunes also named three decurions 
(decuriones) in each of the ten tumus of horse ; but 
the decurion first named had the sole command, and 
the two others were only his lieutenants. Thus a 
legion had sixty centurions or officers of infantry, 
thirty decurions or officers of cavalry, and six tribunes 
or officers of the staff, disposable for all kinds of ser- 
vice. The badge of a centurion was a vine-rod or 
sapling (vitis), with which he corrected the lazy or 
refractory <* : hence, vite donariy to be made a centu- 
rion; vitem poscere, to sue for the office. 

** Nodosam post hacjrangebat verlice vitenh 

Si lentils pigrd muniret casira dolabrdf (Juv. viii. 247, 248.) 

in reference to Marius being a common soldier, and submitting 
(like the rest) to the centurion's breaking his wand over his head 
(or, as the satirist expresses it, " breaking the centurion*s wand 
with his head"), if he was not sufficiently active in fortifying the 
camp: — 
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LaHamiotigo gerit ortUneftHemf (LucMn,vL'l46»); 

kk reference to ooe Sosra, who wm promoted to the oflSce of cen- 
turion : — " He bears the badge of office along the extended 
Kne.- 

Besides the distinction of first and second centurion, 
established with reference to the manipule, the cen- 
turions took precedence among themselves, according 
to the relative distribution of the classes to which they 
belonged. Thus, a centurion of the principes ranked 
above a centurion o£ the Aastatiy and a centurion of 
^e triarii above a centurion of the principes. And 
the first centurion of each class, that is, the primi 
kastati centurio, the primus prinaps, and the Primi" 
pUus or centurio primi piH (t. e. the Triarii), com-> 
manded the whole of his class, or one of the lines of 
battle of the legion. « The Primipilus had the care of 
the standard (^prajuit AqtdkB ; \\ence Aquilay in Juv. 
xiv. 197., is taken for the said ofiice) ; he commanded 
Uie whole legion in the absence of the tribunes, and 
when he retired from service he bore the title of 
Primipilarius OT'is. The primus pilus (first century) 
must not not be confounded with its leader PrimipUuSy 
(FacciolaH). (Encyclopaedia Brit.) Thus there was a 
large field of promotion in the Roman army, from a 
common soldier (j^egarius milesy to a centurion, and 
from the lowest centurion of the tenth manipule of 
hastati (decimus hastcUus posterior) to the primi' 
pHlus, f 

^ This accounts for the high consideration that these three supe- 
rior officers enjoyed among 3)e Romans (" dttcere konestum ordi^ 
nem," as Livy says of Virginius, iil. 44.) : — 

Dirue Maurorum. attegiasj casleUa Brigantum 

Ut locupletem aqvUam libi texagedmus annus 

Afferat, (Juv. xiv. 196 — 198.) 

Pull down the huts of the Maoritanians (mapalia), and the castles 
of the Brigantes, that you may obtain the lucrative office {locU" 
jtletem aquilam) of priinii>ifus in your sixtieth year. The slowness 
of promotion is here hinted at. 
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' The supreme comniander (duaf), in the earliest period, was the 
king, afterwards the consuls, praetors, or dictator, with Ugaii under 
them, whose number was fixed by the senate : the IHbtmi militumt 
two of whom had the command of the legion for two months, 
each in his turn, on alternate days. (JLtv. zl. 41.) The super- 
numerary tribunes (Trtfrunt vacantet) belong to the time of the 
emperors, as well as the Ficarii (deputies), Corfucularii, and Appa- 
ritoret of the tribunes. {^Fronthu ili. 14.) The Pr^efeclut legionii, 
in the time of the emperors, was the deputy of the Legatui* The 
centurion selected his uragi or ojHionet or subceniurionet (t. e, his 
deputies), as well as the standard-bearers (iign^eri), generally dis- 
tinguished for their vigour and daring. The establishment and 
fortification of the camp were superintended by the praftctut cat' 
trorum or pnrfectus camjii* The commander of the horse (fno- 
gister equUum)i if a dictator was appointed, was nominated either 
by him or by the senate and people ; but the dictator could remove 
him at discretion. Under the emperors, the prffecti jtratorio had 
the supreme command over the imperial army ; but they were de- 
prived of their military power by Constantine. This emperor 
appointed two generals over the whole army {magiitri mUiii€B) ; 
one commanded the infantry, and the other the cavalry. Theo- 
dosius the Great appointed eight ma^tri mUitiai i five for the East, 
and three for the West ; having the ComUes, Duces ret miUtarit, as 
inferior officers under them. 

The term le^o (legere) was origmally applied to 
the 3000 foot (1000 from each of the three tribes) 
and the 300 horse (100 from each) raised by Ro- 
mulus ; hence one of the thousand (which each tribe 
furnished) was called Miles (unus ex miUey Isidor. 
ix. 3.). In later times, it was a division or corps cCarmSe^ 
varying in strength at different periods, but usually 
comprising ten cohorts (cohortes)y each cohort three 
manipules (manipuli), each manipule two centuries 
(centurue), and each century ten decuries (decurice). 
In the time of Polybius, the legion was composed of 
1200 Jiastatiy 1200 principes, 1200 velttes, 600 triarii, 
and 300 cavalry or knights; thus making its total 
strength 4500 m^n. During Caesar's wars with the 
Gauls, a legion consisted of 5000 foot ; and under 
Augustus, of 6100 foot and 726 horse. 

From the time of Augustus, the first cohort was 
double the strength of the rest, and contained ten 
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centuries ; the rest only five (fifty-fiYe centuries in 
all). Hie due proportion of cavalry to each legion 
was called Justus equitaius. In addition to the legionary 
soldiers (legionarii milites) of a Roman army, there 
were the troops of the auxiliaries and allies^ usually 
stationed on the extremities of the line (camua)y or 
the wings (ake) ; hence cohortes alares v. cUaruje, Liv. 
X. '\fO. ^S.; alarii v. cUarii equites, Liv. xxxi. 21 • The 
commander of a wing was termed prcefectits oJUb, A 
consular army (of two legions, consisting in Roman 
troops of 6000 legionaries of the Ime, 2400 VeHteSy 
and 600 Equites) would contain, in social troops, 6700 
infantry of the wings, 800 cavalry of the wings, 400 
extraordinary cavalry, and 1700 extraordinary infantry 
(e. e. 9000 Roman troops, 9600 social, or 18,600 in 
all), Potyb. vi. 24. When the legion contained 4200 
men, and the cohort 420, the cohort was called qita- 
drigenaria ; quingenaria, sexcenaria, S^c, if the legion 
was stronger. 

When Rome had a difficult war to carry on, two 
consular armies were raised, and both the consuls 
took the field ; and when urgent circumstances re- 
quired it, the consular armies were doubled and united 
to contend with a formidable enemy. Thus the Romans 
assembled at Cannae four consular armies, or nearly 
80,000 men, to try the fortune of arms against Han- 
nibal ; and, in the heat of the second Punic war, they 
assembled as many as twenty-three legions, or consi. 
derably more than 100,000 men. " Armies were then 
multiplied by reason of the great number of legions ; 
the two consuls chose those which suited them, and 
the command of the others was entrusted to praetors, 
proconsuls, and propraetors." (Hogniat, Considiraiions 
sur VArt de la Gtierre^^. 29, 30. EncycBrit ut supra.) 
In the time of Tiberius there were twenty-five legions 
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( Tac, Annal. It. 5.). ^ For the sake of distinction, 
different names were given thein, either from the coun. 
tries where they were stationed {iepio GetilicOf Sty 
thicay Parthicch Sfc), or from certain Deities {Minervia^ 
Sfc,)y or from their founders (AugustOy Claudia^ Fla^ 
vioy Trc^and)y or from some particular event or cir- 
cumstance {FuhninatriXf Vtdrix). After the division 
of the Empire, there were seventy legions in the East 
and sixty-two in the West. ^ 

^ << The VeaiUarii, attached to each legion " {vexiUa legUmum), 
says Brotier, << consisted of recruits (tironet) as well as Teterans.*' 
The majority of them would probably be light-armed Iroopi, and 
they would frequently be sent out as detachments to act, on par* 
ticular occasions, apart from their respective legions. The same 
critic estimates the number of VexUlarU, in the reign of Tiberius, at 
30,000, and the legionary forces at 1 70,650 {ad Tac* Anru it. 
c. 5.)* See note in Major's Adam, p. 534. 

^ It is worthy of remark, that, during the long series of civil wars 
under the Empire, those who had the legions of Europe almost 
always vanquished those who had the legions of Asia. Vespasian, 
though proclaimed by the armies of Syria, did not make war upon 
Vitellius except with the legions of Moesia, Pannonia, and Dacia ; 
and we find in the history of Severus, that he was unable to take 
the city of Atra in Arabia, because, the legions of Europe having 
mutiuied, he was obliged to employ those of Syria. (Montet^ 
jguieu, p* 149.) 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

MILITARY AFFAIRS OF THE ROMANS. 

OKFXNSITB ARMOUR — 8CDT0M, OALXA, THORAX, KTC. ARMS OF 

orrcNcc — oladius, riLfju, etc, — cavalry. — militarv driss. 

— STANDARDS. 

The armour (armc^ teffumenta corporis) of the Roman 
infantry consisted of the demicylindrical buckler or 
shield, the cuirass or pectoral, the casque or helmet, 
and the oerea or greave. The round buckler (clypemY 
was superseded by the demicylindrical or oblong 
(sctUum) during the siege of Veii, in the time of Ca- 
millus (S^S) ; at this period, too, the troops became 
stipendiary on the state *>, and the mode of drawing up 
in phalanx (like the Macedonians)] was superseded 
by that of drawing up in manipules (manijntkUim 
structa cunes cc^it esse), Liv. viii. 8. 

* ScuHs continebantur imagines, unde et nomen habitere clyp^orum 
{PUn* XXXV. 3.) ; thus deriving it {TOTa.yX^(puv, to engrave. In^ 
reliquoa honores decretus est ei clypeus aurevs, i. e. clypeata imago. 
{Suet, Col, 16.) For the scutum and clr^HuSy see Jig, p. 223. 

" So says Livy. Compare Niebuhr, ii. 438 " We ought to 

remark, that that which contributed the most to render the Romans 
masters of the world, is their having successively combated against 
all nations, and having renounced Uieir own usages as soon as they 
could substitute better. Thus, upon their union with the Sabines, 
Romulus adopted their large buckler in the place of the small one 
hitherto in use. {Plutarcfh Life of Romulus,) They blunted the 
long Gallic swords by presenting their javelins to receive the 
stroke : the elephants of Pyrrhus surprised them but once. Frooi 
him, too, they learned the art of pitching and fortifying a camp* 
They supplied the deficiency of their cavalry by taking the bridles 
off their horses in order to increase their impetuosity ; and after' 
wards by mixing among them the VeRtes — the youngest and most 
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active of the legion — who, at the slightest signal, fought either on 
f<x>t or on horseback. (FaL Max. ii. 3.) When they became 
acquainted with the Spanish sword, they quitted their own. They 
neutralised the skill of pilots by the invention of a nuichine which 
Polybius has described for us (see p. 257. ). They adopted whatever 
was advantageous amongst other nations: they had Nuroidian 
horses, Cretan archers^ Balearic slingers, Rhodian vesseb.*' Monte^ 
guieu, P* 6. 22, 23. 

The oUong shield (sctUztm), four feet in length, by 
two feet and a half in breadth, and constructed in the 
form of a tile, was composed of two or three pieces 
of timber, fashioned and secured together in the manner 
of staves, covered with leather, strengthened at each 
extremity by a band of iron, and provided in the 
middle with an umbo or boss of metal, for the purpose 
of turning aside the missiles and pikes of the enemy. 
The casque, helmet, or head-piece (jgaka) ^ of brass 
or iron, was variously formed, but generally fitted with 
projections at the base for protecting the neck and 
shoulders, and attached under the chin by mentannieres 
covered with scales of brass. In later times the hel- 
mets were superseded, in some measure, by the Pan- 
nonian caps (jnki Pannanici, Veget. i. 20.). 

^ Gtdea, & helmet of leather ; Cassis, a helmet of brass or iron. 
Germanorum vix uni alterive cassis, aut galea. (Tac. G. 6.) Both 
were adorned with a crest {crista). Cassis de lanUtia est ; galea de 
corio, Isid. Or. 18. 14. The <en(f<v gatete, c<elat€e ojiere Co' 
rinthio (Cic. Verr. iv. 44.) must be understood of helmets strength- 
ened or ornamented with brass ; and from the confounding of the 
two helmets by a poet, 

{Seu caput abdiderat cristatd casside penrUs 

In gated formosus erat, Ov. Met. viiL 25.) 

it does not follow that the two terms signiHed one and the same 
thing. Bamsham, 244. 

The cuirass or pectoral (^thorax y. pectorale) was a 
hollow plate of brass about a foot square, adapted to 
the form of the chest, and fastened with thongs of 
leather protected by metallic scales. But the centurions 
and foremost legionaries rendered themselves still more 
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impenetrable to the steel o£ the enemy by using chain- 
armour (hrlca) covered with brass scales {squamata, 
$quamed)t or iron rings twisted within one another 
like chains (hamis conserta). The helmets and breast- 
armour fell into disuse after the time of Gratian (a. s. 
367), who abolished them. Lastly, the ocrea ^f or greave, 
was a species of boot, fortified with iron, and worn on 
tlie right leg, which the soldiers were taught to ad- 
vance when they engaged in close combat with the 
sword (Veget.iu 15, 16). Such was the defensive 
armour (arma ad tenendum) of the Romans. 

^ The RmnftDS anciently wore it on both legs ; the Sabinefl on 
the left 

Their offensive arms (tela adpetendum) were the 
javelin, the pilum or heavy dart, the pike, and the 
sword. The sword called Spanish (ffkuUus Hispaniensis) 
was common to all the infantry of the legion. It had a 
short broad blade of excellent temper, which served 
either to cut or thrust (punctim v. casimferire), and 
was introduced, according to an unknown writer quoted 
by Suidas, in the time of Hannibal. « It was worn on 
the right thigh ; the Romans invariably gave the point, 
and derided the practice of those who depended on 
the cut (casim pugnantes) rather than the thrust 
The javelin or spear (Ao^to, afterwards lancea) belonged 
exclusively to the light infantry or Vditea, who had 
seven of these weapons in the day of battle. It was 
a species of dart, with a round shafl about three feet 
in length and an inch in diameter, shod at one ex- 
tremity with iron, about four inches in length, tapering 
to a very sharp point ; it was also furnished with a 
thong (amentum^ ansa, nadust hence hctsUe ansatai). 
The buckler (parma) was attached to the lefl arm : 
the light troops were also provided with bows and 
arrows and slings. 
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' Dispares ac disnmUet giodu : Gallis pralongi ae tim mmertH 
nibui : HL^Mino, punctim magis quam cadm cutueto petere hottem, 
brewtate habileset cum mucronibus* (Liv. zxii. 46. 5.) Josephus 
says that, in bis time, the Romans had two swords, — one of con- 
siderable length, which hung at the left side ; and another about 
a foot long, which they carried on the right thigh ; in other words, 
a sword and a dirk, like the Scottish Highlanders. Hie Roman 
custom of invariably giving the point is still reckoned '* sound 
doctrine of fence." Puncta, duos uncias adacta, mortalU est' 
Ddnde dum ctBsa injertur (when we give the cut), brachium 
dextrum latusque nudalur, Puncta autem tecto corpore infertur 
(we give the point without exposing ourselves to our adversary), 
et adversarium sauciat ante quam videatur, (Veg. de Re Mil. 
i. 12.) 

The pilum was a weapon peculiar to the Romans. 
The pilumf including both wood and iron, was about 
6^ or 7 feet in length, pointed with a three-square 
head of steel ; and its shaft was of such a thickness 
as to be easily grasped by the hand^ (%*^f^M^^ii 
Dion, Hal.^ leaKata^iaTot;, Polyh.). Near to the point 
was placed a hook or barb, serving to retain the weapon 
wherever it penetrated. The soldiers had two of these 
weapons, and under the emperors five smaller ones in 
addition. The pike of the Triariif a weapon equally 
adapted for attack or defence, was longer, less thick, 
and consequently more manageable than the pilum. 
These troupes dilitey therefore, may be considered as 
the pikemen of the legion; although instances are to be 
found where they abandoned the pike, and had recourse 
to the sword, which was always the weapon in which 
the Romans placed the greatest confidence. Our 
description, it may be proper to add, principally applies 
to the legion as constituted in the time of Polybius ; 
all the troops of the line were at length armed in 
precisely the same manner — with the Spanish sword 
and pilum. (Encyc Brit., mt. Army.) 

' *' This seems to be the meaning of the Greek word roXoi- 
vrifuos ; for, taking it in its ordinary acceptation, the shaft of the 
pUum would have been four inches in diameter ; a size which,, con- 
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ndcring the kngth of tbt weapon* and the weight of its iron, 
would have rendered it an impracticable arm. Folybius compares 
this formidable arm of offence to a boar-spear. For a particular 
description of the use of the pUnm in commencing the attack, see 
Cmar's Commentaries de Bdh Cimli, iii. 92." (Encyc Brit) 

The hone had very nearly the same armour as thefooti 
and they were latterly provided with ofiPensive arms 
similar to those used by the cavalry of the Greeks. 
The Roman cavalry was generally composed of a su« 
perior description of men, denominated knights ; but 
they seldom mustered in sufficient force to produce 
great results, and their organisation appears to have 
been defective. ' It is evident that a man placed on the 
back of a horse without a saddle (they had nothing 
but a covering of cloth, stragula vesHs^ called ephippia) 
or stirrups {stapia v. stapedm^ as they were afterwards 
called) b to serve as a fulcrum for reaction, can never 
exert half his force, nor combine it with the mommUim 
acquired from the velocity and weight of his horse. 
They frequently dismounted to take a more decisive 
part in the engagement. (Enc. Brit, ut supra.) Horse- 
men armed cap'd'pi^ were called LorieaH or CatU' 
phracH (cuirassiers). ^ 

' ** We have already observed that, amongst the Romans, the 
legions of Europe were superior to those of Asia (see p. ii29,) ' >' 
was quite the reverse with the cavalry ; we mean that of the Par- 
thiansy Osrocnians, and Saracens. It is this which arrested the 
conquests of the Romans ; because, from the time of Antiochus, a 
hew Tartar people (whose cavalry was the best in the world) de- 
scended from the lofty table-land of Central Asia. This cavalry 
was heavy-armed (Zosimus, lib. i.), whilst the armour of the 
European was light ; at the present day it is quite the reverse." 
{MontesquieUf p. 211.) 

** ^_ Corpora scUtu 

Subjiciunt in equos. Virg. iEn. zii. 288. 

^ Amongst the weapons of offence we may also mention the G^' 
sum i the Ferutnm, a javelin for the VePftes ; the aclis or terCh • 
short javelin borrowed from the Germans ; the contus, a long ja- 
velin or lance for the cavalry. Slings (Rlnilia) came in use among 
the Romans at a late period. (See^. p. 223.) The BaUstariiaxid 
Tragularii superintended engines for the discharge of missiles. 
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The dothiog of the Roman soldiera consiited of a 
mantle or cloak {mgwrny sagtdum^ sagvlum gr€gaJU\ 
over which the sword was fastened with a girdle or 
belt (dnpulum). If there was a war in Italy or an 
inyasion of the Grauls (tumulhis) S tdl the citizens put 
on the toffum; hence, est in tagit eimtas, the citizens 
have risen en maue^ Cic PhiL yiii. 11. The custom 
of wearing another doak (lacema) oyer it during 
winter, belongs to a later period. The cloak of the 
general was either purple or white, and was called 
pcUudainenium (hence paludaH duces, Juv. vi. 399.). 
Chlcmiys was the name of a trayelling dress (yestis 
viaiorid) ; hence chlam^daius, a traveller or foreigner. 
The soldiers wore also an under-covering of cloth (si- 
milar to the highland kilt), sandals, and in later times 
CaligcB, set with nails ; hence Seneca speaks of Marius 
as d ccUigd eul canstdcUum perdudus, promoted to the 
cansulship from being a common soldier (gregarius 
V. man^sndaris miles), or, as we should say, from the 
ranks. 

^ Bern administrandam arbitror sine ulld mord et confettim gerenr 
dam i tumnltum decemi, jusiUium edict, saga sumi dico oportere, 
delectum haberi, subUUis vacationibus in urbe et in Itatid, prmter 
GalUamttotci. Cic. Phil. 5. 12. Jusiitium indid, that a cessation 
of all judicial business be proclaimed (see p. 50.); sublatis vaca^ 
tionibus, without admitting the usual grounds of exemption. 
(Seep. 217.) 

The arms as well as clothing were supplied by the 
state ; for which, as also for their provisions or rations 
(dimensum), a part of their pay (stipendium) was de- 
ducted. The greater arms in particular were kept 
(during times of peace, and also when permanent camps 
were formed) in magazines (^armamentarid) superin- 
tended by the armorum custodes (Liv. ii. 45. ; Tac. 
Hist. i. 38.) ; but in every camp (even upon march), 
they were protected against the weather by cases, and 
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collected into piles or staods. In later times we meet 
with manufactories or forges for the making of arms: 
fabric(B saUarug et armorum (shield and armour forges), 
fabric<B hastaruBy cUbanarue, Veget. ii. 11. 

The oldest of the military standards (signa ndUtaria) 
appears to have been the Manipulus^ (a bundle of hay 
on the top of a pole) ; hence, the manipule or smi^l 
section of the army to which it was attached. It was 
afterwards superseded by a spear (Juista) adorned on 
the top with images of the gods (hence, numina k^ 
gionum) and the figure of a hand. A silver eagle 
(aquUa) with expanded wbgs on the top of a spear* 
was the common standard of the legion, at least after 
the time of Marius^ for before that the figures of other 
animals were used, as Znpu^, Hiinotaurusy Eqvusy 
Aper. The eagle was sometimes gilt, and usually held 
a thunderbolt in its talons. {Cic. Cat, L 9. Dio* xl. 18.). 
The AquilawtBis considered sacred, and was always gal- 
lantly defended. Till the time of Marius it was under 
the charge of the Centurio of the Triariiy and borne be- 
fore this line by the AquUifer ; but afterward it was sta- 
tioned in the first line. Under the emperor Aurelian, 
the draco was introduced as a standard, borne by the 
draconarius. 

' Pertica suspemos portabat hnga mamplos 

Unde manijiUxrit nomina miles habet, 

(Ov. Fast. iii. 117.) 

According to Vegetius, Contvbemium aviem mampulus vocabaturi 
ab eo quod coiyunctis marUbus pariier dimicabat, De Re Mil. ii> 1^ 
Jin. 

The Labarum (a military standard, and held in great 
reverence from the time of Constantino the Great) has 
given rise to many conjectures with respect to the 
meaning of the term. The VexiUumy a square flag or 
banner (fixed on the end of a spear), was the standard 
of the cavalry, and the veterans, and was hoisted in the 
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general's tent as the signal for decamping — sometimes 
also as a signal for attack. The cohorts, as well as the 
manipules, had their particular ensigns ; and these en- 
signs, by their inscriptions as well as a difference in their 
figures, prevented the soldiers from straggling from their 
comrades in the tumult of battle. Veget. -R. M, ii. 13. 
(See^. p. 224.) Sections of the army, as well as their 
movements, are frequently connected with the word 
siffna : thus, signa efferre, to go out of the camp ; signa 
if^errey to advance ; signaconferre^ to engage ; signis in^ 
festis ire, to march against the enemy : JReliqua signa in 
subsidio artius coUocctt^ he places the rest of the troops 
as a body of reserve in closer order. SaU, CaL 59. 
So long as there were no standing armies, the stand- 
ards were kept in the public treasury (cerarium), «> 

*" The Roraans only made use of wind instruments in the army ; 
the Tttba (straight, h'ke our trumpets) for the infantry, and the 
Lituus or the clarion {curved} for the cavalry, — (see^. p. 224.) 

MuUos eastra Juvant, et lUuo ivbm 

Permixttu sonilusj (Uor. Od. i. 23, 24.) 

the Comu or horn, and the JBuccina, generally made use of when 
the watches were changed ; hence, ad tertiam buccinam, for the 
** third watch.*' All these instruments were of brass ; hence the 
blowers were named jEneatores* Suet. Jul. 32. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

MILITARY AFFAIRS OF THE ROMANS. 



COIfSTRUCnOIf OP THK ROMAN CAMP — PRATORIUM, QU^STORIUM. 

— CONTUBIRNIOM. — WATCHES. 



In the field it was customary to establish not only 
summer and winter camps (castra astiva et hUfema), 
when an army remained for a considerable time in the 
same place, but eyen for a single night (mansio), or 
for more nights (castra stativa). The Romans never 
gave battle without having previously fortified a camp 
to which they might retreat* Persons were always 
sent before, when the army was on march, to choose 
and mark out a proper place for that purpose (c€utra 
tnetari); hence, aUeris castris v. secundis is put for 
idtero die; tertiis castris, quinUs casirisy &c (Toe* 
Hist iii. 15., iv. 71.), like o-raBfA^^ (a stage, a day's 
march) among the Greeks. If the camp was esta- 
blished and fortified without any interruption firom the 
enemy, it was called castra legitima v.justOy in oppos- 
ition to those which were formed under the pressure 
and annoyance of the enemy (castra tumuUuaria, tu- 
mtdtuaria castella, Veget. iii. 8.; tumtUtiearium cpusy 
Liv. xliL 63.). The place for encamping was selected 
by a tribune (accompanied by centurions), with great 
attention to the nature of the surrounding country 
(Pofyb, vi. ?.)• The Roman camp was generally of a 
square form (quadrata)^ surrounded with a rampart 
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{valhmh Agger), protected by stakes (jsudes, VaiUy paU)^ 
as well as a broad ditch (foisa). 

The first place in the camp was that of the general's 
tent (Prtstoriumy Augwrak^ because the auspices were 
taken there), after which the other sections were por- 
tioned off for different bodies of men; so that the camp 
was intersected by intervals or streets (vue), termed 
qyifiiia'MR because five manipules were stationed on 
each side. The camp had four gates, one on each side* 
The principal gate was the Porta Pretoria y.extraordi- 
naricty next the enemy ; on the opposite side (ab tergo 
ccutrorumy, was the porta decumana v. Qtuestoria : the 
two others were called porta principalis dextra, and 
porta principalis sinistra. On one side of the Pr<B» 
iortum were the tents of the lieutenant-generals, and 
on the other that of the Quaestor (Quastorium), near to 
which was the Forum (or Quintana)^ where things were 
sold and meetings held. The camp was divided into 
two halves (pars superior, pars inferior); and within 
the rampart a vacant space (about 200 feet in breath) 
was left round it, in order to protect the legions from 
any fire or missiles during a nocturnal attack of the 
enemy. It was also convenient for the^ soldiers to 
march in and out, as well as a secure place for^the de- 
positing of booty. 

A company of ten. soldiers (corUubernales, contuber" 
nium), superintended by their corporal (decanus, caput 
contubemU), occupied each tent. The tent in the 
castra cestiva was covered or rather formed with skins * 
extended by ropes (tentorium), and in the castra hibema 
was a species of hut (hibemacula, hiemarg, Liv. v. 2.). 
The lower part of the camp was separated from the 
upper by a broad open space called Principia. Here 
the tribunal of the genera] was erected, and justice was 
administered by the general and superior officers (jura 
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reddeba$U) ; for a law was introduced by Camillus, 
during the siege of Veii, that no soldier should be im- 
pleaded without the camp. 



Miles ne vallum Utiget extra 



Et procul a signis, Juv. xvi. 16. 

Here also stood the altars, images of the emperors, 
and the standards at which (ad v. c^ud signa) the 
soldiers deposited their money as in a sacred place. 
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rstorium. 'B, Quantortum. C, Legati duo. D, Tribuni. E, Prsfecti 
ociorura. F, Evocati equites. G, Ablecti equites. H, Evocati peditei 
. I, Ablecti pedites. K, Extraordinarii equites. L, Extraordinarii pedites. 
M, Principia. N, Equites Bomani. O, Triarii Legg. P, Prindpes Legg. 
Q, Hastati Legg. R, Equites sociorum. S, Pedites sociorum. T, Quintana 
V, Spatium ad vallum. Xa, Porta Preetoria. Xb, Porta Decumana. X^ 
Porta Principalis dextra. Xtf, Porta Principalis sinistra. 

■ Sometimes in winter too : — Ccbsot castra adjlunien Apsum 
poniti ibique sub pelUbus hiemare constituit* C»sar. C iii* 13* 
The first winter camp was established at the siege of Veii. 

When the general thought proper to decamp (w«-. 
vere castra) he gave the signal for collectipg tt^^. 
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baggi^ (^eofndamare va9a)y whereupon all took down 
their tents (tiAemacmla deiendebimi) ; upon the next 
signal they put their baggage on the beasts of burthen, 
and upon the third signal began to march* ^ In the 
pitching of the camp and during the encampment, dif- 
ferent divisions of the army were appointed to per- 
form different services (mtnwl^rta, muma); hence they 
were termed mun\fice$. Those who were exempted 
by law or by custom, as the JBqmieif evocoH^ were called 
immunes (i. e« operum militarium) ; and those who 
obtained it by favour (beneficio) of the commander, 
beneficiariu In the neighbourhood of the enemy, the 
procubitores ( Vigilia, Festus s. h. v.), similar to the 
VeiUes, kept guard (agebantexcttbiasy v. stationes et vi' 
giUas) without the camp during the night. 

** First marched Uie extraordmarii and the alliet of the right 
wing ; then the legions ; and last of all, the allies of the left wing, 
with a party of horse in the rear (ad agmen cogendunty i. e. colli- 
gendunu to prerent straggling), and sometimes on the flanks, in 
such order that line of battle might easily be formed in case of 
attack. 

For the sake of security, square tablets (tessensy 
iibeili) were distributed to the Vtffiles, inscribed with a 
watch-word (symbolum) by which they might dis- 
tinguish friends from foes. A frequent watch- word of 
Marius was Lar Deus; of Sulla, Apollo Delphictu; of 
Caesar, Venus Genitrix ; of Brutus, Libertas, Because 
the guards often fell asleep, leaning on their shields, 
they were ordered (a. u. 585) for the future to go 
upon guard without a shield (Ztr. xliv. 33.). Certain 
persons were every night appointed to go round (ctr- 
cumire v. obire) and examine the watches. « On march 
every soldier must carry a certain number of palisades 
(valH)^ in addition to his arms and provisions (cibaria) 
for fifteen days, with utensils ; and under this load they 
mtrhed i^fwards of twenty miles in a day. The 

M 
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heavier baggage was put upon waggons (impedimenta) ; 
in battle the soldiers collected their knapsacks (sarcifUB) 
in a heap. 

' This duty appears to have been performed originally by the 
knights and ^unes, — on extraordinary occasions by the legates 
and the generaL {Suet* Jug. 45.) Excubue denotes watching by 
day as well as by night ; vigiUa only by night. Keeping watch 
before the gates was properly stationesi on the walls, custocUa; 
though ttatio is used for any post. It is frequently opposed to 
vigUuB* (Liv. 9. 24,25.) The terms are used for the guards or 
pickets tbemselYes. Whoever deserted his post was punished with 
death. 

We must not forget the sp€Cfdafy>res, who were sent 
out to reconnoitre tlie enemy. As part and parcel of 
an army, we must also mention the forgers of arms 
(fabri lignariiy fabri ferrarii) ; miners (cunumlarit) ; 
builders of bridges by means of leathern bags (utri- 
ctdarii); commissaries of the stores (JrumetUurii) ; 
messengers (tabellarii); persons who measured out 
the camp (mensores) ; baggage-slaves (cahnes) ; sutlers 
(lixa), who followed the camp for gain ; augurs, and 
physicians. The winter quarters of the Romans were 
strongly fortified, and furnished, particularly under the 
emperors, with every accommodation like a city, as 
magazines for arms (armaria), workshops (fahrica), 
an infirmary (yaletudinarium)y &c. The exercises 
(hence exercitus) of the camp consisted in leaping, 
swimming, walking, and running completely armed 
(decursio) ; vaulting upon horses of wood (salitio) ; 
throwing the javelin, and aiming thnists at the wooden 
figure of a man (eooerdtia adpalum v.palariafi) Juv.vi. 
261. as at a real enemy. 

' Aspice quofremitu monUratot peiferat ictus* 

FremitUt the violent expiration in making a thrust — momtreUos, 
learnt from the fencing-master (omnes implet numeros, L 249.). 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

MILITARY AFFAIRS OF THE ROMANS. 

OKDKR or BATTLK. — QUINCUNX, OK CHIQUER ORDIR. — rRILIMI- 
NAEIKS TO AN SNG AGSMKNT. — THE B ATTLI.— TA EIOVS MODBI OF 
DRAWING UP TROOrS. 

The Roman generals, even in the time of the consuls, 
do not appear to have followed any particular order of 
battle, but to have changed it according to circum- 
stances, or the nature of the enemy they had to contend 
with. This is evinced by the various dispositions 
which were made at the battles of Tunis, of Cannae, of 
Zama, and many others that might be mentioned. But 
still the chequer order or quincunx was that most fre- 
quently employed in the earlier times of the republic. 
Leaving the VeUtes or light troops out of view, as con- 
stituting no part of the main battle, the reader will ob- 
serve that the manipules of the first line (inprimd acie 
V. principiis), or the hastatiy were formed upon a front 
varying according to the depth, which was generally ten, 
but not unfrequently six ; and that the space between 
each manipule (intervallum) was exactly equal to its 
fVont. Thus, supposing the legion 5000 strong, a ma- 
nipule of 140 men would be ranged ten deep upon a 
fVont of fourteen ; and as each soldier occupied three 
feet, the extent of front presented by a manipule would 
accordingly be fourteen yards.* 

* The ranks of the manipule being also drawn up at the dis- 
iRBce of three feet from one another, the whole space occupied by 

M 2 
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tht Roman uAdkr was conaequenUf nine square fbet of ground. 
We may observe, however, that the second rank of the manipule 
was so disposed as to cover the intervals of the first, the third to 
cover those of the second, the fourth to cover those of the tbhd, 
and so on to the last; the fuimcuns or chequer order being 
adopted in the internal arrangement of each manipule, in the 
same manner as in the disposition of the whole of the "manipules 
relative to each other. {Ent^c* Brii* ui $^^»rh») 

Since the first line (hastati) therefore consisted of 
ten manipules (u e. 1 400 men in a legion of 5000, or 
140x10), it contained of course nine intervals (in- 
tervaUa) of fourteen yards each — each intervening 
space, as has been stated, being equal to the front of the 
manipule, or the space occupied by fourteen men. Ex- 
actly opposite to these intervatta {vub or vacancies]], 
but at some distance in the rear, were stationed nine of 
the ten manipules of the second line (Principes), drawn 
up in the same manner as those of the first, upon 
fronts of equal extent ; the tenth manipule of the lat- 
ter outflanking, by the whole length of its fi-ont, the 
right or lefl wing, as it might be, of the first line. The 
triariiy of less depth than the hastati and principes, but 
for the most part in continuous formation, occupied the 
third line.^ See ^ff. p. 245. 

*> In such a disposition as this, the extent of the first line 
(hastati) would be equal to 266 yards, t./. 10 manipules upon a 
front of 14 — 140 yards, and 9 intervalla of 14 yards each, 
s« 126 yards (and 140+126*266 yards). The same would 
be the case with the second line (principes) ; there would be 
no difference in its extent; only, for the sake of covering the 
nine intervalia of the first, it would outflank its right or left wing 
by the front of one manipule (or fourteen men). Supposing the 
third line to be in continuous formation, and equal in extent to 
the other lines (266 yards), the triarU (consisting of 800 men) 
would then be nmged 3 deep (800 -f- 3^266 yards). The 
depth, however, of this line would vary according as it might or 
might not be of the same extent as the other lines, or as it might 
or might not be separated by intervalla. 

Now it must be obvious at the first glance, that this 
prder of battle presented several important advantages. 
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By advRncing the manipules of the prim^ies through 
the above-ndentioned intetralsy until they dressed with 
those of the hoitaH^ line was Rt once formed. Again, 
by moving them fourteen yards to the right or the 
left, the depth of the formation was doubled ; while 
by placing the manipules of the Irtom exactly be^ 
hind those of the principes (as was done when the 
legions were threatened by elephants), the whole 
was formed into columns separated by intervals 
equal to their respective fronts, through which these 
Rttiraals, pursued and goaded by the VelUe$, might 
be driven to the remr without doing any mischief. 
Lastly, if it was desired to form die legion in three 
continuous lines, this was instantly effected by simply 
closing up the intervals between the manipules of the 
first and second lines ; the triarii or reserve (subsidia) 
being, as we have already said, drawn up in a continuous 
formation, except when it became necessary to open a 
passage for elephants. All these various evolutions 
were performed with a rapidity and precision seldom 

equalled by the troops of any other nation. « 

b 




«, Cavalry, b, Velitei. c, HaitatL d, Piindpet. e, TriariL /. General 
«Kd StaiE Another tegkia, drawn tip in ibe Mine nuwner (flanked with 
caralry), mutt be imagined on the right 

* As long as the Romans continued faithful to the precepts of 
the ancient masters, their infantry maintained its superiority ; and 
in proportion as these were departed from, it declined. The gnu 
dual declension and ultimate fall of this infantry was occasioned 
by the decay of discipline alone. Under Vespasian, and Xitus, 
and Trajan, and Hadrian, and Aurelian, and other warlike em* 
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feron» tbe Roman infantry proved itsdf as formidable as it bad 
ever been in tbe best times of the republic." (Enci/c» Brit.) 

When a general, after having coiMulted the autoes, 
had determined to lead forth his troops against the 
enemy, a red flag (vexiUum) was displayed on the 
top of the Ptttkniunu Then having called an assembly 
by the sound of a trumpet {clanieoj L e. tuhd condone 
advoeatd)t he harangued the soldiers, who usually 
signified their assent by shouts, by raising their right 
bands, or by beatmg on the shields with their spears. 
AAer the harangue all the trumpets sounded (signa 
eanebami) \ and at the same time the soldiers called out 
To arms (ad arma conoiamaium est). If the standards, 
which stood fixed in the ground, were pulled up (con- 
vettebaniur) with ease, it was considered a good omen ; 
hence, AquUce prodire nolenieSf the eagles unwilling to 
move (Flor, ii. 6.). The watchword was given (s^ 
num datum est) either vtvd voce or by means of a 
tessera ; and in the mean time many of the soldiers 
made a verbal testament whilst preparing for battle 
(in procinetu), ^ 

* So Qrid calls his verses in procinciu camwut Jacta, wbicb be 
wrote at Tami, where he was in continual danger of an attack 
from the Geta. (Pont. i. 8. 10.) What soldiers got by their 
military services was termed pectUium ccatrense. This they could 
dispose of by will, during tbe lives of their fathers ; as it was not 
looked upon as a part of their private fortune (m corpore centUst 
Juv. xvi. 5l0* 

When the army was advanced near the enemy (nUra 
tdi conjectum)y the general rode round the ranks 
exhorting them to behave courageously, and then gave 
the signal to engage. « Upon this all the trumpets 
sounded, and the soldiers rushed forward to the charge 
(procurrebarU cum signis y.pilis irifestis) with a great 
shout, which they raised to animate one another and 
intimidate the enemy. Hence, primtis clamor atqtte 
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impeius rem decrevii (Lhr. xxiv* 21* 41. )» when the 
matter was decided at the first onset. The Veliie$ now 
b^an to harass the enemy with their javelins and 
other missiles before the action became generaL As 
the hostile lines approached, these light troops retired 
through the intervals (per intervaUa ortlmtim), or by 
•the flanksi where they generally took their station. 
pNow the legionaries began the combat by launching 
the pikh which, from their weight and the temper of 
their steel points, frequently penetrated both buckler 
and cuirass, so as to inflict the most hideous and des- 
perate wounds. The first ranks of the enemy were 
generally overthrown by this volley of heavy darts 
(for a particular description of the use of the piium 
in commencing the attack, see Ccu, Comm. de BtlL 
Civ. iii. 92.); if not, the legionaries drew their swords 
(called spatha in the time of Vegetius. See TacAnn, 
•xiL 35.). Hence the proverb employed to describe 
the proximity of two armies : Adpila et spcUhas ventum 
£8if Veget. 

* Catari omnia una tempore agenda / vexiUum proponendumt 
quod erat insigne, quum ad arma concurri oporieret (see p. 237.)* 
signum tubd dandum — aciet imtruenda, mititet cohoriandit iignum 
dandum* (Caes. B. G. ii. 20.) The signum tubd dandum refers 
to the concuh 

If the hastoH could not sustain the onset of the 
enemy, they retired slowly (preeeo pede) into the 
iniervcUla of the Principesy who renewed the combat. 
If the Principee were obliged to retire, the Triarii rose 
up (consurgd)ant)i for hitherto they had continued 
in a stooping posture ; hence, ad triarioe veniwn esif it 
is come to the last push (Liv. viii. 8. 10.). This 
veteran reserve of the legicm often awaited cfe pkd 
ferme the shock of cavalry as well as infantry ; and 
Livy assures us that they seldom or never quitted their 
pikes in battle. The combat was now carried on by 
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the haskUif princ^DeSp and triarn^ with dosed raaks 
(wompreseis ordimbm)^ in one compact body (umo 
canitnemte agmine). " Thus the enemy must have h^d 
the strength and resolution to overcome them in three 
several encounters for the decision of one battle; 
wheveas most other nations, and even the Grecians 
themsehres, drawing up their whole army as it were 
in one front [the Macedonian phalanx was sixteen 
deep] f, trusted themselves and their fortunes to a 
single charge." (^Hooh^sRom. Hist, il p. 217.) 

' 1024 filet (\6xoi) X 16 « 16,384, the gtrength of the Mace- 
donian pimlanz. ** Polybius, witii his ordiiuury good sense, coid- 
pwet the order of bettle adopted by the Romans with that of ib» 
Macedonians, which was adopted by all the kings, successors of 
Alexander. He points out the respective advantages and dis- 
advantaget of the legion and the phalanx. He gives the pre> 
flnrence to the Roman order; and the testimony of history is 
undoubtedly in his favour." {Montesquieu^ p. 48.) « The attack 
of the legion was impetuous and formidabk ; but, if that failed, 
it then displayed its most characteristic excellence, by fighting in 
retreat. At the battle where Flaminius defeated Philip in llies- 
saly [at Cifnotcepkal^, 197 b. c], the Macedonian. phalanx gained 
considerable ground on the legions; but the Romans, although 
forced to give way, preserved their (n*der — returned repeatedly to 
the charge — and even while in the act of retiring, extended their 
line so as to gain the fiank of the Greeks. This decided the late 
of the battle.*' 

The Romans varied the line of battle by advancing 
particular parts. They usually engaged with a straight 
front (aquatis frontUmSy rectd fironte)^ and then the 
line was termed odes dtreda. When the wings (comud) 
were advanced before the centre, it was termed acies 
sinwxta ; or the contrary, it was called odes gilbera v. 
fleteUy which Hannibal used in the battle of Cannae 
{Liv, xxii. 47.). « Orbis was a hollow quadrangle or 
square adopted when they were surrounded by the 
enemy {Liv. iv. 39. ; Ccbs. de Bdlo GaU. v. 33.) ; 
hence orbesfacere v. volvere, in orbem se tutari v. awt- 
globare, Cunetts was either a solid square (^phahnxj, 
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or a body of men formed into the 6gure of a wedge 
^ (t. 'frt>ftnwm, a triangle, ^), odled ctgtut porcitium hy 
ih»a6U&en. In that case, if the enemy had time before 
they were penetrated and broken, they would receive 
th« cuneuB in the form of a^frntpi or tongs (V). 

■ ^de« » not mlf uagd Tor ■ line of batde (oiMiit intlmr^, a- 
plicare, extenaarr), but also for tbe Iwltle itacir: Comininam 
oom tcctitia etl iTtnar. Flor. ii 6, 



The tMado militant >> was a >olid cquare, covered 
by the shields of tbe loldierg, and particularly made 
lueof in attacking the walls of besieged cities. Ahne 
of battle was called aciea (hence, aciem iMnure, 
aquare, exornare, eaplieare ; trigert, to march in line 
of battle up the hill, Tac Agric. § 18.) ; a double 
Jine, acie* dujpkx, &a. When the army advanced or 
retreated in separate parties, it was called Serra. . If 
. the day was lost, a retreat was sounded (rawptut peai- 
neninl) ; if they gained a victory, tbey saluted tlyeir 
general with the title of Isiperatar. ■ 
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metmdi$ stAmittwriimt, teriiii wuigis et quards, pcitremis 
edam genu nisiSf/attigiaiam, skui tecta mUficiorum tuni, testtuUnem 
Jadtbtmi. Lit. xUt. 9.> ▼!. I. The term testudo is also applied U> 
the protecting roof umder which the besiegers worked the batter- 
ing ram. The Utiudih oi which we have given a representation, 
was adopted in presence of a superior force. The description of 
Livy applies to sieges. 

^ Under the emperor s , who were the only aptual imperaiores, 
the title became a mere title <^ honour, and was therefore enjoyed 
by many at the same time : Tiberius id quoque BUeso tribuit, ui 
imferator a kgi»mtm$ saluiareiur, Tac iii. 74. 
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CHAPTER XXXIL 

MILITARY AFFAIRS OF THE ROMANS. 

LKGIOMS DRAWN UP BY COHORTS. LKGIO QUAORATA— QUADRATUM 

AOMIN. MACHINES VSKD IN 8IBOIS.— ROMAN IHIPS OW WAR.— 

PARTS OF A SHIP. — RIGGING AND TACKUNO. 

An important, we might almost say a radical, change 
in the organisation of the legion, commonly ascribed 
to Marius, appears to have commenced at the epoch 
of the wars against Jugurtha. The legions then 
ceased to be ranged in lines of hastoH^ principeSf and 
triarii ; for the last order of battle, according to the 
ancient formation, of which historians give any account, 
is that of Metellus against Jugurtha, as described by 
Sallust. From this period we always find the legions 
ranged by cohorts S without distinction of classes, in 
a double or triple line ; for all the troops of the line 
were now armed iir the same manner. The legionary 
infantry was now raised to 6000 men. A new order of 
battle was also adopted ; the legions being commonly 
drawn up in two lines of five cohorts each, leaving 
small intervals between each cohort. But Caesar, con- 
sidering these lactnuB dangerous, placed four cohorts 
of each legion in the first, three in the second, and 
three in the third ; at the same time preferring a con- 
tinuous cdignement. 

The legio quadrata was the order adopted by all skilful 
generals when in presence of an enemy. Each manipule 
of the legion formed only a single rank in its order of 
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biittlet consequently the two classes Q^hattaHBXiAprin-' 
cipe0, ranged each upon its first manipule as a front, 
Amned two linea ten deep. Each line occupied a front 
of 120 yards (supposing 120 men to the manipule), and 
the two lines were separated by an interval of about 
sixty yards (equal to half the extent of the front). 
At an equal distance in the rear of the principetf the 
triarii formed the third line. The whole ranged ill 
this manner constituted a square order as deep as it 
was broad) while the turmce of the cavalry covered 
the flanks of the lines. But the different legions were 
ranged en Echelon with respect to one another, each 
legionary line thus making one of the sections of the 
column, while the VeHtet covered the flanks. 

In this order of march, if the enemy threatened an 
attack on the front, each legion in succession formed 
line with that at the head of the column ; the second 
almost in an instant, the third somewhat later, Sec. ; 
but the whole line was formed in about seven minuter. 
But the order of battle on the flank was of still more 
rapid formation. For, the baggage withdrawing from 
between the sections of the column, and assembling on 
the side opposite the enemy, each legion executed 
what is technically called a quart de con/uersion on its 
hasioHf and the whole army immediately found itself 
in order of battle — two minutes being sufficient for the 
purpose. It seems evident, then, that the celdl>rated 
qtiodratum agmen of the Romans, which has hitherto 
been so often treated of and so little understood, con* 
sisted of a certain number of Ugionu quadmUB disposed 
en dchelan (or at least in column)^ as we have just de- 
scribed. ^ The Roman historians have severely ce»- 
sured the generals who neglected to adopt it in 
presence of the enemy. The Agmen longttm stands 
in contradistinction to the Agmen quadratum. 



* According ms te legion ▼•ri«d from 5000 to 0OOO men) tbt 
cohort (being the tenth part of the legion) contained from 500 to 
600. (See p. 228.) Itie cohon pratoria, or body-guard of Uie 
general, UMiaUy consiited of four iurma (160 horaoBMn) 9md two 
cohorts (67S) infontrj. 

** Encyc. Brit, ut suprh, ** The Romans, in the early period 
of their history, did not introduce into their amiet a groaUr 
number of auxiliary troops than of Roman ; and, although their 
allies were properly subjects, they did not wish to have ror sub- 
jects people more warlike than themselTes. But, in the latter 
period of the empire, they not only did not obaerre this proportion 
of auxiliary troops, but filled the armies with barbarian soldiers. 
-^ The Romans, too, lost their military discipline ; they abandoned 
even their peculiar arms. Vegetius (i. 90.) tells us that the sol- 
diers, finding them too heavy, obtained leave of the Emperor Gra- 
tlan to dispense with their cuirasses, and afterwards with their 
helmets. He adds, that they lost the custom <^ fortifying their 
camp ; and that, through this negligence, their armies were de- 
stroyed by the cavalry of the barliarians. Amongst the early 
Romans, the cavalry formed but an eleventh part of the legion, 
and frequently less; but during their decline, the cavalry was 
enormously increased. It appears to me, that the more a nation 
is skilled in the art of war, the more it acts by its infantry ; and, 
the less it knows of it, the more it multiplies its cavalry.*' — 
{Montetqfuieu, p. 174—177.) 

Machines, which appear to have been introduced 
at a later period, were particularly used in the besieging 
of towns. The siege commenced with throwing up 
two lines of fortifications or entrenchments {droum^ 
ifaUare)f strengthened with a parapet and battieraente, 
(hrtca ef pinfUB)^ and flanked with towers at proper 
distances. Hence the army was said urbem obMiane 
elaudere v. cingere. Showers of darts and stones weve 
discharged by means of engines (torfnenta)^ called 
CateqmlUBy BoHsUb^ scorpiones; whilst burning fir^ 
brands were slung by the LUnutoreg. At the steg^^cf 
Sjrracuse, Marcellus employed an enormous eogiiie 
mounted on eight galleys, called sambuca* . These 
machines or engines were frequently worked .^n 
moyeable towers (iurres mobiles v. iunbuktlorias), H^idi 
Were pushed forward (admovdtanfytr v, adipebantm^ OP 
wheels ; mnd this afforded employment ta ftbe^AO^my 
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whilit tbe besiegers were woridng their mines (cwni- 
tuhi agtbamt) and making the approaches. <= 

■ Tha Inluda (damtwd in tbe note, p. 949.}, or lolid iqnare, 
«« partjculvlj lucd in liegc*. Tbe cltareM inronuuiaa on 
Ibne lul^ecta may be deriTcd fWxn n*dfag tbe deKripdoos of Uw 
moA cclebnted n^ei reconled b^ biitixianL AmoiigM these 
ire would [NUticuUrlf nwntion tba liege of Sjracuse, b; Mar- 
c^u* (Liih xiit. 93.};of AmbncU,bjFulTiui(/ri lUTiiL 4.) ; 
oTAU^br CBur(fi. G. *ii. 68. tqq.); uid of Maneiltes, by 
hb gwHitlt [Cat. S. C. i> 34. iqq.) ; and of Jerusalem, b; llnia 
Vlepwian [Joiejik. ie Bello Jtut-). Wben ■ atj wu •olemnly 
daMTOjwd, tbe plough ni drawn along where (be walla had 

wood — 

■ ImprinuTtt^ue mttrii 

BoMile antrum tterdlut inioUnt. 

(Hor. L Od. 16. 30, gl.) 

The moat poweriul engine of attack was the bat- 
tering ram (^Ariei), a beam from 100 to 120 feet in 
length, armed at one end with iron, suspended by the 
middle with ropes or chains, and worked by relays of 
men (about 100 each). The ram was protected by 



sheds or mantlets {vinea), llie tolleno was a machine 
employed for raisuig a few soldiers above the enemy's 
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walls, to ascertain what was going on within them, 
and sometimes for taking possession of them, and thus 
&cilitating the escalade. 

To these we may add the faleeSf terebra, eorvi^ grtie$y 
TesttidineSfPltUeiiMusculus — machines intended either 
for active attack or to protect the besiegers* In the 
mean time the enemy endeavoured to destroy the 
works of the besiegers by fire; to meet their mines by 
counter-mines ; and, when apprehensive of a breach, 
they reared new walls behind. When the Romans 
were on the point of carrying a place, they used solemnly 
(certo carmine) to call out of it (evocare) the Gods ; 
hence the Romans kept secret <i their tutelary God 
and the Latin name of the city. 

^ PUn. iii. 5. MacrobiuSt iii* 9* " Now, in the sanctuary of 
Vesta was preserved the Palladium (folate jngntis imperii Romanit 
liv. XX vi. 27.). May we not then suppose Pallas or Minerva to 
have been the true tutelar deity of Rome, and the real or Latin 
name of the dty to have been Pallantium /*' Anthon. art, Roma. 

The formation of a naval force commenced with 
the first Punic war, although the Romans had already 
carried on a maritime trade under the kings, and might 
be in possession of ships, resembling the Tuscan in 
their mode of building. For the first naval war, the 
larger ships were built with five banks of oars (Polyb, 
i. 20.) ; but the full development of the naval power of 
the Romans was prevented by the custom of breaking 
up the fleet at the termination of every enterprise. « 
<< As to what Polybius says of the loss the Romans 
would have been at to built a fleet (in the first Punic 
war) if they had not seized a stranded Carthaginian 
vessel, he can only mean that, if this accident had 
not occurred, they would either have had no good 
model of a ship of war, or no model at all of a Quin^ 
quireme. For he tells us, in the very same part of his 
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h'utary, that some of the vessels in which they tmns- 
ported their troops the first time to Messtma were 
#i>— i» (will Assft were ships of war) borrowed fiva 
their neigfaboon the Tarentines." (_HooM» Roman 
Billon/, a. 465.) 

is attacbed to the 



A fleet which was equipped at the expense of the 
rich ', and strengdieDed by the contingents of the allies 
(£mxuT. 11.), consisted, in addititm to trao^prb- 
vesaels i»aof tmeraria), and those contrived for 
lightness and expedition (naetM actuaria, tpeeulaterus, 
eekrea, Liburna), of ships with three and five banks 
of oars ((rtivme^Qinn^tttmnw), which were the proper 
ships of war (longa navet). The fleet was manned 
only with cidsens of the lowest class, with Udertmi, 
toai, and state-prisoners. Towers were also erected 
on the ships (^frapugnacuia), from which st4»ies and 
other missiles were discharged by means of balisla, 
Ac; and hence ships of this kind were \£nneA puppet 
titrnta (Virg. ^n. viii. 69S^ where those of Aatoi^ 
are compared to floating islands, revuitte Cg/cladea). 



'" Each bnd of ■ hauij (in the fidliui expedition during 
.the mtani Panio ww, *• o. SSS), who, bj the Cenaor'a rtgfixa, 
■M Couai WDftfa lirom 50>000 to 100,000 aaaa, was oLli^ to 
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maintain a rovwr or a oailor at bis own expense for six mooths ; 
the more wealttiy, three^ five, or seven, in proportion to tfadr weahfa ; 
vAiktcfaeSenirtars ivere oUiged eack to mafaitiili «i|^ mUm* fir 
a^ wjtiale year: — qui mtpra deciet ptrii, iepiem; 9enatore$ ooCa 
naiUcu -cum ttipendio darent,** (Liv. xxiv. 11.) 

The Romans, in order to compensate for their want 
of skin in manoeuvring their vessels, endeavoured to 
grapple the vessels of the enemy by means of certain 
machines (corvi, ferrea manus), m order t^t they 
might fight hand to hand, and avail themselves of their 
superior personal prowess. Besides endeavouring to 
disable the ships of the enemy by sweeping off {dHer- 
gendo) the oars, and striking them with their beaks 
(Tostra)y they threw firebrands {stitpfpea floanmoy &c.). 
The fighting portion of the crew — the marines (db^- 
starii — EpihaJUB^ classici milites), were armed like the 
soldiers, t Under Augustus, four permanent fleets were 
established. One was stationed on the Tuscan sea at 
Misenum, another on the Hadriatic at Ravenna, and 
the remaining two in other parts of the Empire. ( Toe* 
, Hist, u 58., ii. 83., iv. 79.) The harbours were usually 
furnished with watchtowers (j}karos, pi. t) and lights. 

B The sailors (torn navales) were selected from the lowest class 
of citizens, from emancipated slaves, and maritime cities. Before 
a fieet set out to sea, it was solemnly reviewed, like an army. 
There was great labour in launching the vesseb (<iedw:endo) ; for 
as the ancients seldom sailed in winter, their ships during that 
time were drawn up {subducUt) on land. The signal to embark 
{contendere) was given with a trumpet When they reached the 
shore (terram apjnUerarU), and landed the troops (expomer(nd)f 
prayers and sacrifices were offered up, as they had been previous to 
embarkation. The arrangement of fleets for battle was similar to 
that of armies on land. They were usually drawn up in the 
form of a half moon (acies lunata). Certain ships were placed in 
the centre {media acies) t others on the right wing {dextrum comu)^ 
others on the left ; whilst some were stationed as a reserve {svb^ 
tidio, wives mbddiariai). The admiral's ship bore a red flag 
{vesUlum v, velum purpureum)* " In the naval ei^gemmit with 
the Carthaginians (▲. u. 498), the Roman admirals (L. Manliua 
and M. Atilius Regulus) drew up the fleet in the form of a tri- 
angle, with a line of reserve in the rear, manned by TriarH: whikt 
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iIm triMportt wtre itatioiied between this line and the basis of Ibe 
triangle. Hamilcar, the Carthaginian admiral, feigning to kj, 
dftacbcd the two ndet of the triangle in pursuit. He then turned 
upon them; but the Romans, aner a severe contest, captured 
siity-fbor ^ps, whilst thirty were run aground." (Bottichtr^s 
G€$ckkkte der Cartkager, p. 192.) 

Each ship had a name peculiar to itself (insigne 
parasenum) inscribed on its prow (for instance, Pristig^ 
SeylUiy Charybdi$)y as its tutelary God (tutela) was 
on its stem* The chief parts and appendages of a 
ship were the keel or bottom (carina)^ the prow or 
forepart (prara)^ the hold (alveus), the bilge (sentind)^ 
where the water, which leaked into the ship, remained 
till it was pumped out (^percmdiam exhauriretur). On 
the stem was the rudder (ffubemaculum ▼. clavus) ; 
in the middle of the ship was the mast {Malus)^ to 
which were attached the sail-yards {Antenfue v. bni- 
chia), and the sails (vela) fastened by ropes (Junes 
▼. rudeniea). The ends of the sail-yards were termed 
camuOf from which were suspended two ropes or 
braces (pedes)^ by which the sails might be turned 
to the right or the left; henceffacere pedefn, to trim 
the saib ; currere uiroque pede^ to sail with the wind 
right astern ; obliquat Uevo pede carbasoy he turns the 
sails so as to catch the wind blowing from the right. . 
(Luean. v. 428.) So also, vela facere, to make way ; 
intendere brachia veUs, to haul out the sails to the yard- 
arms (i. e. vela brachiis) ; sttbducere veloy to lower 
the sails ; remigio veloque, by might and main (<< oar 
and sail ''), Plaut Asin. i. 3.5. The rigging and tackling 
of a vessel, its sails, sail-yards, oars, ropes, &c. were 
called ArmamerUa. Ships of war were armed with 
beaks (rostratcB) ; as the beaks were generally covered 
with brass, hence termed ceraJUB. ^ 

^ Amongst the Tarious kinds of ships we may mention tbe 
Actuarim, low-built, but very manageable ▼etsela, with sails and 
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oon; ^9 navei Umgm (men of wmr) and tmerwi^ (trampoitt) 
baTe been already mentioned ; the ipeatlaiaria, eaUucopioy were 
ships of obsenration ; the LUmnut were swift sailing Tessels, derhr- 
ing their names from the Libumians, on the coast of IllTria, as the 
InTentors ; the Apkractus was a BhodUm vessel, without deck. The 
dicr<itum and dicrota (from 9ls^KpoTfiur, pml$are) is equivalent to the 
lAtin biremis: ** JBgo, pro/icUcens Athenit, i^paxra Rhodiarumf et 
dkrota MytdewBorum habebam." (Cic. Att ▼. 1 1. 4.) The scapha 
was the long boat attached to a vessel for any emergency. Vessels 
for the transporting of horses were called HijppagogL 

The anchor (anchord), which moored a vessel 
(Jundabat v. iUligabat), was at first of wood> after- 
wards of iron ; the plummet was called JBoUs or M(h 
lybdis; and the ropes which tied the vessel to land, 
retinactUa ; hence> oram solvere^ to set sail. There 
was a dock-yard (navalia) at Rome heyond the Tiber. 
When a vessel was riding at anchor, it was said ad 
ancharctm v. in anchord stare. The admiral was termed 
dttx prafectusque classis (his vessel, navis pratoria) ; 
the commanders of each ship, Navarchi; and the master 
of a trading vessel, Nauderus. There were three 
different classes of rowers (remiges) ; those who sat in 
the highest part of the ship (^ThranUm)^ those in the 
middle ( Zeti^to, or Zeugun)^ and those in the lowest 
( ThcdamlUBy or -toi). The openings in the vessel for 
the oars were called foramina ; and the benches on 
which the rowers sat, sediUa v. transtra. The planks 
(tabidcUa) on which the mariners passed from one part 
of the ship to another were termed fori^ gangways. 
He who marked the time for the rowers, and animated 
them with his voice (celeusma)^ was caMed HartcUar 
and Pausarius, Vessels of six or seven banks of oars 
were called by the Greek name Hexeresy Hepteres$ 
Livy mentions one impelled by sixteen banks of oars 
(quam sexdecim versus remarum agebant)^ xlv. 34. ^ 

* The names of the principal winds were the AquUo v. Boreast 
the north wind ; Zephyrui v. Favoniuh the west wind ; Autter v. 
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Kotui, the foutb wind; Euna, the east wind; Caurus, Corus ▼. 
lap^ (from lapyguh in Lower Italy, which lay in the line of its 
direction), the north-west wind ; Africus ▼. Libs, the south-west 
wind; FoUumus, the south-east wind. The ancients only ob- 
senred four winds, termed cardmales venH, since they blew from 
the four principal points of the heavens. The points of the com- 
paii were ailerwards increased to eight, and then to twelve. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

MILITARY AFFAIRS OF THE ROMANS. 



MILITAKT REWARDS AND PUNI8UMKNT8. — TRIUMPUV8, OVATIO. — 

OI5CHARGX FROM 8IRVI0X. 



The punishments and rewards adopted in the army 
were very diversified and varied at different periods. 
The generals took cognizance of offences, and from 
their decision there was no appeal. Amongst the 
milder punishments may be reckoned a pecuniary fine 
(pecuniaria muktd); a fiirfeit or pledge (pignaris 
eapUoy censio hastaria) ; deprivation o£ pay (dirutus 
are miles); removal from the camp to some place 
without it (distincH milUes) ; an allowance of barley 
(Jwrdeo pasci) instead of wheat ; degradation of rank 
(gradus defecHo)^ or removal into an inferior corps or 
less honourable service (mutoHo mUUiai) ; an imposition 
of labour (munerum indictio) ; a dishonourable dis- 
charge (ignominiosa ndssio). Sometimes a whole legion 
was deprived of its name, as that called Augusta (Dio, 
liv. 11.). The severer punishments were beating with 
rods (ccBdi virgis), and, in heavy offences, with sticks 
{fiutibus percud v. cadi — » Fustuariun^^e bastinado, a 
capital punishment). To these we may add, overwhelm- 
ing with stones Qapidibus cooperiri) and hurdles (sub 
crate percuH) ; also beheading (securi percuH). If a 
number had been guilty of the same crime, as in case 
of mutiny, every tenth, twentieth, or one hundredth 
soldier was selected for punishment (decitnatioy vicesi' 
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maHot cetUmrnaOo) ; this was particularly the case from 
the period of the civil wars. (Lex Petreia^ 668.) 

* According to the Roman laws, soldiers could not be put to 
the torture unless they were deserters to the enemy {trcmsfugai) : 
Is 9 Mt ad KoUet tramfitgU et rediU, torquebitur ad besHasque, vel in 
JUrcam damnabitur ; quamvis rnUites nihil eorum patiantur ; Leg. iii. 
§ \0, D. de re miliiaru Again, Exatictorati torqueniur, nam 
pro hotte non miiUe habentur; Leg. rii. D. 

In addition to the regular pay (stipendiuni), deserv- 
ing soldiers received particular rewards and distinctions, 
varying, however, at different periods, according to the 
character of the times. The smaller rewards were of 
various kinds, as a spear without any iron (hastapuraj 
i. e. gineferrOi Suet. Claud. 28.) ; ornaments for the 
arms (armillai); a lance or spear with a streamer 
appended to it (vexiUum) ; chains composed of rings 
(ccUella V. ccUenuke) ; twisted chains worn round the 
neck (torques) ; the phalHrce (for men and horses), 
hung down on the breast : — ** keti phakris omnes et 
tarqtdbvs omnes.** ( Juv. xvi. 60.) Sometimes soldiers 
received a double share of com (duplex frumeniumy 
hence called Duplicarii, Liv. ii. 59.), or double pay 
(duplex sHpendium), for their bravery. 

The highest reward was the civic crown ( Corona 
civicd), made of oak leaves (hence, Quercus civiUs, 
Virg. ^n. vi. .773.), and conferred on him who had 
saved the life of a citizen (bearing the inscription ob 
civem servatum v. -e9, 'tos). The person who received 
it wore it at the spectacles, and sat next the senate. 
When he entered, the audience rose up as a mark of 
respect (ineunti etiam ab senatu assttTgebatur)^ Plin. 
xxi. 4. The Corona muralis was bestowed on him 
who first scaled the walls of a city ; the corona tfol- 
laris v. castrensis on him who first mounted the rampart 
or entered the camp of the enemy ; the corona navaUs 
V. clctssica V. rostrata was given for naval exploits, to 
Agrippa after defeatmg Sextus Pompeius in a sea- 
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fight near Sicily, and to M. Varro in the war against 
the pirates by Pompey. The corona obsidioncUis, made 
of grass (pramined)y was given by soldiers to the general 
who had released them from a blockade. 




a. Corona Muralit. 6, ValUrit. e, Navalit. <f, ObtidioiiaUt. e, TMumphalls. 

/, Civica. gt Ovalia. 

Golden crowns (aure<B corona) were sometimes 
given to persons who had distinguished themselves in 
an extraordinary manner, with permission to wear them 
on public occasions. The Lex Ampla Labiena (663) 
allowed Pompey to wear a golden crown and his tri- 
umphal robes at the Circensian games ; and in the 
theatre the prcetexta and a golden crown. (Paterc. 
ii. 40.) Arms taken from the enemy (spolia v. exuvus) 
were hung up in the house of the victor. Tliose which 
a Roman general took from a general of the enemy 
whom he had slain in single combat, were termed SpoUa 
cpima. The first were obtained by Romulus (Liv. i. 10.) 
— the second by A. Cornelius Cossus (a. u.S18, Idv. 
iv. 20.) — and the third by M. Claudius Marcellus (a. u. 
530, Liv, Epit. 20.) From the period oi the civil 
wars, portions of land were distributed to the soldiers 
in Italy. *> 

^ Rewards were extended and heightened in value under the 
emperors. If the veterans were peregrini, they received the right 
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of dtbenaUp and other privileges. Presents id mon^ were made 
lo them on Tmrious occasions, as of a triumph, ascending the throne* 
assuming the toga vhitU .* — VirUu toga Neroni maturata (he as- 
somed it before the usual time). — AdAtum nomine gus donathmm 
militi, congiariutn pU6i, Tac xii. 41. The congiarium was a 
certain measure {amgmt) or quantity of oil, wine, com, &c. be- 
stowed as a largess upon the people. Constantine permitted 
sf^diers to apply themselves to trade and other lucrative employ. 
ments ; he eiempted them from dvil burthens, and mitigated their 
punishment in case of oflfences. Soldiers could not be compelled 
to be witnesses, as it would be necessary in that case to leave the 
camp (seep. S40.); and their own officers administered speedy 
and expeditious justice : — 

** Justimma cenlurionum 
Cognitio e9t igUur de miiUe,** Juv. xvi. 17, 1 8. 

The honours of a general were the tide Imperatovy 
which the anny gave to him, and the people confirmed; 
and thanksgivings (jmppluxUionesy gratulaiiones) de- 
creed by the senate to be celebrated for several days 
in honour of the Gods for a signal victory. The high- 
est military honour, however, was a triumph or solemn 
procession, in which a vicUurious general and his army 
marched through the city to the Capitol. The custom 
is supposed to have been derived from Etruria. {Flor. 
i. 5. MiiUer^ Etnukeryi, 371. sq^^ ii. p. 197. sqq,) Since 
the passing of the Porcian law (lexPareia triun^^kalis^or 
lex Maria Portia^ 691), the conditions under which it 
could be granted were as follows : — that the general 
should inform the senate of the victory, by letters 
wreathed with laurel (laureaUe litera); that he should 
appear at the head of his army before Rome (ad urbem 
e8se)y for no person invested with military command (tm- 
perium) could enter the city ; that he should be able to 
prove to the senate assembled in the temple of Bellona 
without the city (senaius datus imperatori)^ that he had 
conducted himself («ui5 stupicUSf see p. 171-) & legiti- 
mate war with a foreign enemy (Justum et hoMt 
b€Uum)y that he had enlarged the limits of the Empire, 
and that he had at least slain 5000 of the enemy in 
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&ir and open fight If the triumph was granted, the 
general might enter into the city cum imperio(iniperaiar 
lege solv^Hxtur). A triumph, on these conditions, was 
called Justus — ^^justo domUos iriumpho.** (Hor. Od« 
xil 54.) 

The triumphal procession, commencing from the 
Campus Martius, proceeded along the via Triumpludis, 
then through the Circus Flaminius to the Porta Tri^ 
umphalis. Thence it advanced through the most pub- 
lic places of the city to the Capitol, where the general 
offered a sacrifice to Jupiter Capitolinus. The pro-* 
cession was headed by a choir of musicians adorned 
with belts and head-bands ; one of whom, clad in a 
long purple robe (with bracelets and chains round 
his neck), exhibited many laughable gestures as if 
in derision of the enemy. Then followed a long 
train of persons carrying perfumes {suffimenta). The 
victims, which were intended for sacrifice, also 
moved in the procession. The spoils and booty 
taken from the enemy were also exhibited — statues, 
armour, gold in coin {aurum signcOum), and gold in 
works of art, in equipments, banners, &c. (aurum 
rude), along with the captives themselves, the repre- 
sentations of cities, battles; hence, painters were in 
requisition to furnish the necessary ornaments of a 
triumph. So Tacitus, speaking of the triumph of 
Germanicus; ^^Vectaspolia, captivi, simulacra montium, 
Jluminum/prceliorumJ* (Ann. ii. 41.)* To these suc- 
ceeded the Triumphator himself, clad in a purple toga 
embroidered with gold (toga picta) and a variegated 
tunic (tunica pahruUa), wearing a crown of laurel on 
his head. He bore in his left hand an ivory sceptre 
with an eagle at the top, and was seated in a triumphal 
chariot adorned with gold and ivory, and drawn by 
four white horses. From his breast was suspended a 

N 
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golden ainulet (aurta buUa), as a magical preservatJoa 
against envy. 

■ Sed loco, led gfUet firmata tniBe JisuTU Nutrftsent carmen, 
Mjps Orid (Pont. iii. 4. 35.], wben regretting his absence from 
Rome on the occwion of ■ triumph, during hii exile at Tomoa, 
oo tbc Euiine s«. 

The proceuion was closed bj the army of the TWiun' 
phatoT, who Eung their own and their general's praises, 
and were permitted to throw out railleries against him.^ 
(£ir. xxviii. 9., Hot. Ep. i. 1. 59.), often exclaiming 
lo triumphe, in which all the citizens joined. ' It may 
be remarked as somewhat peculiar, that the robes (joga 
picta, and tunica palmata), as well as the Eceptre and 
golden crown, belonged to the statue of Jupiter Op' 
timwt Maximut in the Capitol, and that, as the image 
of the God waa painted during the festival with ver- 
milion, — BO also was the countenance of the triumph- 
ing imperator, in order that he might be rendered, in 
both respects, like to the supreme' God. {Plin.ff.y^. 
xxxiii. 36^ Sere, ad Virg. Ech vi. 22.) A triumph 
often continued for many days ; that of Ceesar lasted 
four. 



" Ferau liahcn in Ainnanorum Casarei. Ed. BemMein, leia 

lie custom prevailed aa early as a.v. 39G, 

' Quid lanittm ia6el itie cwrrta f gvid ndi ante atrrum iwxi f 
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fuid simulacra oppidorum^ quid aurum? quid argeniumf quid 
legiUi in equis et trUmni? quid clamor militumf quid tola ilia 
pompa 9 Inania sunt ista, capture plausus, vehi per urbem, consjtici 
velle. (Cic. Pis. 25. 60.) Triumphare appelkUum^ quod cum tm> 
peratore milites redeuntes clamitant jter urbem in Capitolium eunti : 
lo triumphe ; id est a dpidfi€<j^ ac Grteco Lilteri cognomento potest 
dictum. (Varro, L.L. ▼. 7. 69.) " The oldest triumphal arch, now 
existing at Rome, if we except the doubtful monument of Drusus, 
is the arch of Titus; and as a proof and illustration of the most 
important event in the Jewish history, th^e is not perhaps a more 
interesting object of antiquity in the world.** {Durgess, i. p. 282.). 

The Ovatio was an inferior kind of triumph, in which 
the general entered the city on foot or on horseback, 
crowned with myrtle (not with laurel), and wearing a 
toga prcBteocta. Instead of bullocks he sacrificed a sheep 
{ovem) ; hence the name ovatio. — Tlie honour of a 
triumph, in a great measure, lost its importance with 
the decline of the republic. The emperors reserved it 
for themselves, and sometimes, like Caracalla, claimed 
it though they had neither led an army nor obtained a 
victory. An ovaMo was merely allowed to victorious 
generals — since the full honours of a triumph were 
considered as inconsistent with the dignity of the em- 
perors, f Augustus introduced a custom of sending 
triumphal ornaments (omamenta triumphalia) to the 
generals who had been victorious. (Sieet. Aug, 38., 
Tib* 9.) — TiiumphaMa ornanienta (Agricolae) decemi 
jubety Tac. Agricol. $ 40. Belisarius, the general of 
Justinian, is the last individual on record who enjoyed 
a triumph. 

^ (' As, in the time of the republic, it had been a maxim to mtk% 
war perpetually, under the emperors the maxim was reversed ; 
victories were only regarded as the consequences of inquietude 
with armies which might estimate their services at too high a 
price. Those invested with command feared to undertake any 
great enterprises; tiiey were obliged to moderate their glory in 
such a manner as to excite the attention, but not the jealousy, of 
the prince ; in other words, to appear before him divested of that 
Sdat which might be considered as an invasion of ihe rights of the 
emperor." {Montesquieu, p. 12S.) 

N 2 
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Discharge from military service varied at different 
periods, but, under the emperors, it was deBned by 
certain laws. After they had completed their fiill 
period of service (post emerita stipendid)^^ many of 
the soldiers were discharged at one and the same 
time, and their names were engraved on iron tablets, 
by which means they became veterans. Whoever was 
discharged before he had served his full time, enjoyed 
the rights of a veteran in being exempted from civil 
burthens; he who was discharged through sickness 
(catusaria dimissio) obtained no privileges. A dis- 
charge procured by favour was called missio gratiosa. 
The dimissio ignominiosai'whx^^ might also be carried as 
high as exauctoTOtio (loss of all military distinctions), 
deprived the individual of the right of remaining either 
at Rome or wherever the imperator was, and was ac- 
companied with no exemption from civil burthens. 
The pay of the soldiers is treated of in a following 
chapter, (p. 275.) 

' The term of senrice was twenty years for the infantry and 
ten years for the cavalry. (Cf, Xtv. zxvii. 11.) Those who per- 
mitted themsebres to be enrolled for a longer service, were termed 
evocaii (cf. Walther ad Tac. ii. 68. ), and were thus distinguished 
from the exauctoratit who were dismissed altogether, or, fVom the 
time of Tiberius (Tac i. 36.), were merely retained for light 
service and fighting against the enemy (caterorum immunes, 
niii propulMandi hosHs), Lips, ad Tac. i. 17. 36. The Vetenmi 
were those who continued to serve aHer their 45th year. {Rams' 
horn Synonym* ISSO..) 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

FINANCES OF THE ROMANS. 

CHANGES IN THB FINANCIAL 8T8TIM OP THE ROMANS. PROVISION 

FOR THE SUPPORT OP THE RBUQION OP THB STATE. — VARIOUS 
TAXES. — POPULI TRIBUTABIX, STIPENDIABIl, ETC. — - ^RARIUM, 
FISCUSi INDICTIO. 

The public econ<Hny of the RcHnans first assumed a 
systematic form under the emperors. The simplicity 
of the earlier periods did not render any particulmr 
anxiety on this subject necessary ; and the state-lands, 
along with a property- tax (tributum) exacted from each 
individual through the tribes (according to the cennu 
or valuation) appears to have supplied all that was re- 
quired. (Liv* L 44.) As soon, however, as the wants 
oi the state became more urgent, on account of con- 
tinued wars and the military pay that had been esta- - 
blished^-(the revenue, at the same time, being not at 
all certain), embarassments were of frequent occur- 
rence. In these cases voluntary contributions and 
public loans were raised by private individuals ; for the 
exaction of the contingent and extraordinary taxes, 
which depended on no rule (trihuta temeraria)^ excited 
dissatisfaction. (^Liv, xxvi. 36., xxix. 16., iv. 54.) In 
successful wars the people endeavoured to get rid of 
the annual tributes. {Liv, ix. 43.) They were remitted 
in the year of the city 586, on account of the immense 
sums brought into the treasury by M. Paulus ^milius, 
after the defeat of Perseus, and on account of the 
other revenues accruing to the state from the yearly 

N 3 
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tributes (tributa) of the allies (socii)y and the provinces. 
{Cic.de q^. ii. 21.)» 

* Hie term populi tributttrii h applied to those subject-states or 
allies who paid their taxes or tribute from the produce of their 
fields, when the crops were ripe ; the taxes of the Vectigales were 
indefinite ; but tlie pojndi Slijyendtmi paid a certain invariable 
amount every year. (Cf. Emesti, Ciavis v. StijHmdiarius.) Thus, 
as Cicero informs us, the Spaniards and Carthaginians were /rt- 
butarii, whilst in Asia the taxes were let out by the censors, 
oensoria loccUio conslUuta esty ut ^sub, lege SemproTiid (Yen*. 3. 6.} 
— Ramshorn 1296. t. e. the people were vectigcUes. 

We may distinguish four periods in the history of 
the financial system of the Romans : the first extend- 
ing from the earliest times to the introduction of mi- 
litary pay (348) ; the second, till the time of Augustus ; 
the third, till the reign of Diocletian, when a perfect 
system of despotism was introduced ; and the fourth, 
till the overthrow of the western empire. The revenue 
and expenditure (as well as their administration) must 
be considered according to these different periods ; for 
new relations of the state, and changes in the form of 
government, introduced new wants and expenses, as 
well as new sources of revenue. 

Above aU, it is important to know in what manner 
the religious wants of the state were met ; for we must 
observe that public and private religion always re- 
mained distinct among the ancient Romans. Romulus 
had already dedicated lands to the gods and the temples 
for defraying the necessary expenses ; and Numa had 
appointed a public stipend (stipendium de publico) to the 
vestal virgins. Much money, too, appears to have ac- 
crued for religious purposes, from fines and from pro- 
perty that had been confiscated by the state ; a custom 
which has been perpetuated down to modern times. 
The religious feeling of the community (before it be- 
came estranged from sacred matters by over-refine* 
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m^it) may have also contributed much in the shape of 
donations to the sacred revenues. (Liv. v. 23* sqg.) In 
this manner arose the property of the temples and the 
pontifical colleges, which was maintained to a late pe- 
riod and even increased (Suet. Aug. 31., Tac. Ann. 
iv. 16.), whilst, at the same time, it was exempted from 
public burthens. (Cic. de N. D. iii. 19.) Constantine 
provided for the expenses of the Christian worship by 
applying the funds of the state to its support {Zosim. 
ii. 38., Sozom. v. 5.) ; yet the decurianes of the cities (re- 
presentatives of the citizens, see p. 165., and Hegewisch 
d. Rom. FinanzeUi p. 278. sqq.) and the great majority 
of the inhabitants still adhered to the Pagan religion. 
Julian indeed abolished these regulations; but they were 
permanently re-established under his successors. 

The oldest tax was a poll-tax (in capita), which was 
afterwards changed into a property tax (ex censu). 
The portoria were customs or duties levied upon goods 
imported by ships. When military pay was introduced 
afler the abolition of the kingly power, the taxes be- 
came oppressive, although they were not levied every 
year. New taxes became necessary when the public 
treasury was exhausted by perpetual wars : as, for in- 
stance, the twentieth part of the value of any slave who 
was freed (vicesima manumissionum). The money 
raised from this tax (aurum vicesimarium) was re- 
served for the greatest exigencies of the state. It was 
first applied in the year of the city 544 (during the 
second Punic war), and then amounted to 4000 pounds 
weight in gold. A new tax was imposed also during 
this war upon the salt works (salinca), which were com- 
menced by Ancus Martins, and worked by private in- 
dividuals, until the state took them out of their hands 
(246 A. u., Liv, ii. 9.), for the sake of furnishing the 
people with salt at a lower rate. 

N 4 
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Ihe revenue iocrcoaed «Mi Ae ,c«a^^iegt of 
orantrin. The stnate met qbHj coiiyerted the laada» 
6reflli» BUMty te. of fereign countnes Into the ^pg^ 
paty €i the ttatta (Ap&^ pMkm^ agri deimmam^y agri 
weftjofci, asy for iii8taBce» the whole of CampQnia» Ztv. 
Sim. 6^ Ciic d^LBgeAgr. 31. agiQe^ zxxvL d9.), but alao 
rec cw ed the cttttom*duet {partoria). To these sources 
of rerenue we mutt add the boot j m prisoners of war 
attd other Talaables (whidi was sdd, redigi in pub' 
hctrnf); in ready money; as well as the obHgationy 
inpoaed iqKm thoae whom they had subdued, of sup- 
portii^ the army and paying tr3l)ute. Mmtdnm is the 
portion of booty that fell to the commander. (Cf. Bams* 
869.) 



* TIm decu mm was the corn-tithe paid by the farmers of the 
pnmatm ; the te r qd mm was the tax aocniing from the pasturage 
of the co n quered countries. Qui decumates agros txercerU (Tac 
Germ, nix.) refers to the inhabitants of those districts who paid 
a tenth of their produce on condition of being received under the 
ff en w i n proCec t ion. 

< Auctions were held in public places, and in buildings appro- 
priated for the purpose {atria auctkmaria)* The day and condi- 
tioiM of the sale were publiely placarded beforehand (hence 
mMtikmempro$C!nbert\ or announced by a herald (hence auctianem 
prmUcmrti ctmctamore), A banker (argentarius) was in attend- 
ance^ to whom the pnrcfaaaar paid the money, or gave security 
for it. This sort of sale was termed auctio, because the things 
were sold to the highest bidder (from augere)* The seller was 
tenncd mictorv and was said wemlert auctumem. When a general 
sold the booty of a ciu, or when a sale took place of the goods 
of any person who had been condemned or outlawed, they were 
ttid Ptmtkre a ertwwgiih i. e. the booty or the goods {Ctn, B, G. 
ii. 33.)* vkI the purchasers were called tectareh {aieco) since such 
individuals resold them afterwards with a profit. The right 
or title obtained by a purchaser over any thing purdiased in this 
BDaoner was termed onotorttaf / and if this title was not complete, 
he was said to have purchased a malo outwore from one who had 
no right to selL (Cic. In Verr* v. 22.) No man of any honour- 
able fteliog attended the public anctkm% where the goods of the 
condemned or outlawed were offered for sale. {Nep* AU, vi.) 

According to the diiB»rence of manner in which the 
subject-people contributed to the rerenue of the state 
(p. 27(X)} they were divided into poptth tributarUY. sH* 
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atdering the developm^it and increase of resources from 
wkhouty it was very natural to expect that the mother 
country {patria communis) would be relieved from 
tribute and taxes {Cic^ de Off. iu 22*) ; but it was just 
as natural to expect that they would be revived again 
during the distraction of the civil wars. (Ajppiany iv.34s 
V. 67.) Finally, Caesar possessed himself of the public 
treasury; but the more prudent Augustus (sparing 
€orms that had been sanctified by usage) permitted 
the ^rarium to continue as the treasury of the state, 
and established the Fiscus as an ararimn militare* ^ 

^^ Thejiscus, however, soon became the private treasury of the 
emperor {Pliru Panegyr, 36.) ; so that in iact there was no dis- 
tinction, although the two treasuries coexisted down to the latest 
periods. Agreeably to the views upon which the Jiscus had been 
established, the most numerous and important taxes flowed into 
it, whilst the €frarium only received the tribute from the senatorian 
provinces (see p. 170.). To this we must add the Hnes [first 
levied a. u. S^] accruing from those wlio lived in a state of 
celibacy (after the passing of the Lex Pajna Popitaa, a. u. 762), 
as well as tlie confiscated property of state-criminals, until the pro- 
perty of Sejanus was made over to the JUctts* (Tac. Ann. xvi. 2.) 
In this manner the property of the republic was gradually con- 
Terted into the private property of the emperor. 

The revenues of the^fiscus were increased by new 
customs (portoria), imposed upon all wares imported 
into Rome and Italy from the provinces or foreign 
countries. New taxes were also invented ; as the tax 
of one per cent, upon all articles of consumption 
(centesima venaUum^ which was oppressive, and taken 
off by Tiberius, Tac. Ann. i. 78., ii. 42.) ; a tax of five 
per cent, upon great and unexpected inheritances (rt- 
cesima JueredUatum)^ which was long opposed by the 
senate, and which in later times was agam abolished. 
{Plin. Ep. ii. 20.; Petron. 116.) From the time of 
Commodus, the revenue was increased through unfair 
confiscations, by means of paid informers (delator 
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from the time of Vespasian by a tax upon urine (yec" 
Ugal urina) ; from ^e time of Caligula by a tax upon 
the gains of porters- (octavaex diumis gerulorum qtuBS' 
tibui) ; by a tax upon artists and artisans (yectigal 
artiumt Suet. Vespas. 23.) ; a tax upon architectural 
magnificence (veoHgal pro caiumnis et ostiis, Cic. ad 
Att. xiii. 6.) ; a tax upon the soil (vecHgal pro solOf 
solarium), &c. 

In later times the JUctis (area largitionwm) received 
a yearly land and produce-tax (indicHo), the amount 
of which was duly prescribed (indicebatur) by the 
emperor. " The emperor subscribed with his own 
liand, and in purple ink, the solemn edict or indiction, 
which was fixed up in the principal city of each diocese^ 
during two months previous to the first day of Sep- 
tember. By a very easy connection of ideas, the word 
indiction was transferred to the measure of tribute 
which it prescribed, and to the general term which it 
allowed for payment. Hence the * cycle <^ indic- 
tions * in chronology.** ( Gibbon, ch. xvii.) The pro- 
portions of this tribute were assigned by the provincial 
and inferior magistrates to individual cities and dis- 
tricts, according to a scale (canon) fixed by the im- 
perial officers (censitores, land-measurers and taxers; 
tabularii, those who kept the registers). To this we 
must add a tax upon trade, levied every four years, 
aud proportioned to the capital employed (aurum 
bistrale, lustralis collatio, Itlstralis auri coUaUo, chrys' 
argyrum), from which however artisans were exempt, 
who supported themselves by manual labour. (Codex 
Theodos, xi. tit. 1. 4'.) The aurum coronarium arose 
from the voluntary gifls of cities and parishes. The 
emperors gained much from their monopolised manu- 
factures of every description, as well as by tribute 
accruing from private property in gold mines, marble^ 
and other stone-quarries. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 



FINAKC£S OF THE ROMAKS. 



VARIOUS MODES OP EXPENDITURX. THE RIGHT OP IMPOSING TAXES. 

— ADMINISTRATION OF THE RETENUB. MODE OF LEASING THE 

TAXES. 7URIJCANI. 



The expenditure was connected in like manner with 
the change of manners and of the relations of the state. 
The simplicity of the earliest period provided at the 
public cost for the religious wants of the state, the 
maintenance of the public works and buildings (opera 
ptiblica), the war-expenses of the consuls and pro- 
consuls, as well as corn in case of a famine. Horses 
were also provided for the knights, and pay given to 
the soldiers (§ee p. 230.) ; two oboli a day for a foot 
soldier, four for a captain, six for a knight {Polyb. 
vi. 39.), till Caesar doubled it, and Domitian increased 
it a third. (Suet. Ccts, 26. ; Dom, 8.) The value of 
their rations ^ and equipments was deducted from it. 
(Tac* Ann. i. 17.) Their pay was increased also by 
the extraordinary donatives of emperors and usurpers, 
and particularly by the tribute of subdued provinces, 
so that many of the soldiers acquired wealth. Hence 
arose the doneUiva to the praetorian cohorts, whidi 
Galba was the first to refuse. ^ To these we must add 
the donations in money, the distribution of corn, wine, 
oil, &c. (congiaria c), the expensive, yet gratuitous, 
games, the banquets, and other means of enjoyment 
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the emperors fbmished to the people. (^Suei> 
au.41.; Am^.41.; Toe. Ann. vL 99.) 

* Dittria — ** Qstar duimi miUtum celeritatem incilat» Cic. 
Att. TiH. 14. [Diarium is sometimes used for a journal or day* 
book Ifiyicplf]. Soldiers who received double pay, were called 
dupiicariL 

* ** It was an andant custom of the Romans, that whoever 
triumphed should distribute some money to every soldier ; it was 
a mere trifle. In the civil wars, however, these donatives were 
augmented. The liberal example of Csesar was imitated by 
Antony and Octavius, by Brutus and Cassius. These distribu- 
tions aid not take place except after a war ; Nero made them 
during peace. Tlie soldiers became accustomed to them ; and 
they murmured against Galba, who said to them with courage, 
that he knew how to choose, but not to purchase them." (Jfon- 
t€tfuie%h p. 141y 142.) 

* " In the time of the republic, the Roman people, sovereign of 
die wot Id, ought naturally to have a share of the tributes ; and 
this was the reason why the senate at first sold com to them at a 
low price, and afterwards gave it to them for nothing. When 
the government had become monarchical, the practice subsisted 
in opposition to the principles of the monarchy, and the abuse 
continued on account of the inconvenience that would arise from 
changing it. But Constantine, when he founded a new capital, 
established it there without any good reason.*' {Montetquieuj p. 
165.) The principal Leget FrumentaricB are the Xex Sempronia 
(698), Octama (633) modifying the Le* Sempronia^ Appukia 
(652), Castia Terentia (680), Oodia (695). 

From the time of Constantine the expenditure was 
increased by the fcHrmation of a court (with its cor- 
responding staff of official personages) by the esta- 
bUshment of a new eastern capital (Constantinople)^ 
commenced and carried on with great prodigality, and 
by the tribute afterwards paid to the barbarians who 
broke into the empire* This furnishes the most striking 
evidence of the decay of a pditical system shaken to 
its centre, whilst the schools that had been founded 
from the time of Hadrian, the public teachers that had 
been established by Antoninus Pius in all the provinces 
of the empire, and increased by the following emperors, 
the universities that had been founded at Rome and 
Con8tantinq>le {Manso. Verm. AbhandL p. 70. 497*)} 
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and strengdieiied by imperial lawt— asweUas Cbristi- 
anity, whidi had been elerated by Constantine to be the 
religion of the state, were all equally unavailing for its 
preservation. 

The determining power with respect to matters of 
public economy was perhaps in the earliest times 
divided between the kings and the senate. It then 
passed over to the senate, so that the people had no 
voice on the subject. (Zrto. iv. 60., v. 10., vi. 21. 8qq»; 
Polyb. vi. 13. 15. 17«) This power under the emperors 
still continued formally in the hands of the senate till 
the time of Domitian ; for Tiberius not only referred 
to the senate all matters connected with the public 
revenue, but also transferred to it from the conUHa 
the right of creating magistrates and enacting laws. 
(Tac. Ann. i. 15.) Nero permitted the senate to dis- 
cuss the abolition of taxes. Hence it is said, with 
respect to the decrees or resolutions published by the 
emperor, edixit princepSy but not decrevit, (Comp. 
lAv. xxiv. 12., XXXV. 24.) Yet this in every case only 
ap|>lies to the ararium; with respect to the fisctUy 
the emperors were fettered by no formalities. On the 
other hand, the later emperors determined in every 
respect upon their own authority (proprio motu). 

The administration of the revenue (reditus) de- 
pended in like manner upon the determining power, 
but was committed by it to particular officers. Even 
under the kings we find quaestors appointed for this 
purpose. ( Tac. Ann, xi. 22.) After the abolition of 
rojralty, the consuls (as censors) had the regulation 
of the taxes, but they appointed (agreeably to the 
Lex CuriaiOy renewed by Brutus) qusestors to manage 
the details, until the choice of them finally devolved 
upon the people. The quaestors (originally two in 
number) were increased, after the extension of the 
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Roman domiiuon» to fbur» and under Sylla to twenty 
(see p. 147.). These took charge of the money accruing 
from the tribute and taxes (as regulated by the cen- 
8ors)y superintended the sale of prisoners of war and 
of state-property, provided for kings and foreign am- 
bassadors when at Rome, paid, upon a decree of the 
senate, the requisite sums out of the treasury, and 
were managers of the mint previous to the appointment 
of the triumviri monelales. The proper business of 
the quaestors was performed by public scribes, who 
were attached to this magistracy for a permanency 
{Uv. xL 29. ; Cic. in Verr. 78, 79.) ; on which account 
they acquired a greater knowledge of the duties and 
details of the office than the quaestors themselves. 
(PluL Cat 16.) Amongst the other subordinate <^- 
ficers of the quaestors were the prceconesy and perhaps 
also the tribuni cBrarii, but the relation of these latter 
to the (Brarium is somewhat obscure. 

We may particularly remark, in the public economy 
of the Romans, the leasing or letting out (locare) 
of the taxes (vectigaUa) of the provinces. This was 
done every fifUi year by the censors in the Forum 
(Qdendis Martiis^ Cic. de Lege Agr. i. 3., ii. 21.). A 
spear was fixed in the earth as the sign of the place 
of assembly (hasta, hence sub hastd venire) ; and the 
conditions of the lease, as well as the quantity or 
amount to be leased, were previously published upon 
tablets (tabtdoBy leges censoriai). The farmers-general 
of these taxes were called publicani, and in later times 
were selected from the ardo equitum. They formed so- 
cieties for the purpose of leasing .the taxes (candttcere* 
redimere)y whose president (magister societatis) as man- 
cq)s took charge of the leasing, and provided securities 
(prades)^ if the amount of the rent could not be pre- 
viously paid (reprcBsentari). These societies farmed 
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only particular taxes, as those connected with the public 
lands. Cicero was the legal agent of these latter 
(Ctc. ad div. xiii. 65.), as he was in general the friend 
of the publieani. The inferior servants of the pubU" 
card were the oper^B (ri\Sy»i, toll- collectors, in the 
New Testament), portitoreg, coactores, &c. The pub" 
licani amassed immense wealth, whilst they exhausted 
the provinces by their exactions. 

By means of this wealth the pubUcani exercised so 
important an influence upon the people that Cicero 
himself courted their favour for the advancement of 
his political plans (de petit. Cons, IS.; €ui Att. ii. 1.), as 
well as Julius Caesar, who conceded to them the remis- 
sion or abatement of certain sums^, in opposition to the 
senate. They also retained in their power distinguished 
yet dissipated young men (who afterwards appeared 
as statesmen), by advancing them sums of money 
upon extravagant iaterest ; which proved very preju- 
dicial to the republic. ^< Those,'' says Montesquieu, 
<< who had, at first, been corrupted by their riches, were 
afterwards corrupted by their poverty. With property 
above a private condition, it was difficult to be a good 
citizen ; with the desires and the regrets of a great 
fortune ruined, the ambitious were ready for every 
enterprise ; and^ as Sallust remarks, we see a gener- 
ation, who, not being able to have a patrimony of their 
own, are determined that others shall not " (p. 91.). 

* Lex Julia de publicanis terlia parte j)ecunia debUce relevandis* 
Cato endeavoured to prevent the passing of this law by wasting 
the day in speaking. Caesar ordered liira to prison, but recalled 
his order, when he saw many of the senators about to follow him 
thither. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

COINS, WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES. 

IHTltlOlf 8 OF TBB Al. -» MCOVCTION XV ITS WBIGHT. — THE DV- 

NARIU8. MODS OF COMFUTING BY 8KSTSECKS. — AURBUS. •— 

WSAtUEXS P0& SOLIDS AND LIQUIDS. -— LIBRA. MBASURBS OF 

LBBOTH.— COMMBRCB.-— rROOEBSS OF LUXURY. — IMTEEBST OF 
MOKBT. 

The earliest coins (pecunia * signatd) among the 
Romans were of copper (jces) ; previous to the use 
of coins, the copper was weighed in pecuniary trans- 
actions. Hence the various names of money also 
denote weight ; so pendere for solvere^ to pay ; sHpen- 
(hum (a stipe pendendd)^ soldier's pay, because it was 
at first weighed, not counted. The Asy assis, is equi- 
valent to a pound (libra), and contains twelve parts 
or ounces (unouE)^ of which six make a Sextans, four 
a Quadrans \ Teruncitts) ; three IViens ; ^\e Quin- 
cunx ; seven Septunx ; eight Bes ; nine Dodrans; 
ten Dextans ; eleven Deunx. The sextans and qua^ 
drans (the latter had the sign or figure of a ship 
stamped upon it), were the only stamped coins in this 
division. ^ The Semissis was equal to half an as (semi 
assis) ; the Dupondius to two asses ; the Quatrussis 
to four, and the Decussis to ten« 

* From pecusy cattle : 

Aut pecus, out latam dwes habebai Aumum, 
Hinc etiam locupleSf hinc ipsa pecunia dicta est* 

(Ovid. Fasti, ▼. 281.) 
In addition to the current coins, or coins expressing wduey 
we may mention the numerous medals or coins struck in com- 
memoration of certain events (missUia, numismata, maximi 
moduli). The S.C. {S'enatw-constiltojf so frequently found upon 
the other coins, is not met with on these. Coins are divided into 
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two classes — Consular and In^teriaL The first are often caHed 
" Coins of the Roman families.** The latter series commences 
iHth Julius Caesar and terminates with Heraclius. The Roman 
coins present us with certain ▼ariations from the modem ortho- 

Saphy : — V for B, as in Dantvivs; O for V, as in Volcavts, 
iTOS ; £E for £, as in Fkblix ; or II for J, Vurtds ; S and 
M -wanting at the end of words, as ALBnru, Cavtu; XS lor 
X, as in Maxsumds; F for PH, in TaioiiriiSy &c. (See 
Archaeology.) Coins are distinguished according to their sise 
(^modulus)* 

^ The etymology of some of the terms will make their 
meaning plainer. Thus deunx, i. e. deest uneiag dgxtanst i. e. 
dKst ie9tan$,' dodnms, i. e. deest qnadransi bes, originally 
det, which last is contracted from duestis, i* e. dua asm teriuf 
paries (Gronov. de Pec. Vet. 489.) ; septunx, i. e. septem uncia i 
triens, i. e. tres uncus ; semisy i. e. the half of an as g guadrans, 
i. e. ihe fourth part ; sextans, the sixth part ; unda (contracted 
from uniciaf which is the same with unica), L e. unka pars assis* 
(Anthon's Lemprierei Appendix, No. i.) 

When the nominal value of the cu was gradually 
lowered, and the as libraHs^ on account of the scarcity 
of money, was superseded by the sextantariusy in the 
first Punic war, the uneiaUSf in the second, and the 
semtmciaUs (563, according to the Lex Papiria)^ which 
were respectively one*sixth, one-twelfth, and one 
twenty-fourth of the as libraUs in weight, it was cus- 
tomary to distinguish the ancient asses from the modern 
by the term €es grave. Before that time the term 

* 

was not necessary. Thus in one of the laws of the 
Twelve Tables, quoted by Gellius, xx. c. 1 ., we read : 
•— Viginti quinqve mris pceruB sunto, without any ad- 
dition of gravis. Though, after the diminution of the 
assesy sums of money are sometimes calculated and 
expressed in the tes grave ; yet this was not a coin, 
or any certain weight of brass, but a mere appeUation, 
such as a marky angel, ^ dernier, pistole, Uvre toumois^* 
which names are used in calculations, although there 
is no coin of brass, silver, or gold that exactly answers 
to them. (Crevier*s DisptUatio de cere gravi in the 4to 
ed. of Livy.) 
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A^th this change of the as is connected the altered 
value of the Denarius^ a silver coin, stamped (nota 
arffenU), with the figure of a higa or quadriga (hence bi' 
gaJd and quadrigaJdy sc. fmmmi, see^^.l?.), and which 
was reckoned equal to an Attic drachm. (Plin. H, Ni 
xxi. 34.) So Plutarch estimates that sum which in 
Livy xxxix. 44. is quindecim millium ceris (L e. gravis) 
at 1500 drachnuBy i. e. decern ceris, equal to a drachma^ 
which was aXtoays ike case. The denariris at first was 
equivalent to ten asses (hence its name), then to 
sixteen, and afterwards to eighteen asses. The Qta- 
iwrius (called VictoriaiuSy from its bearing the image 
of the Goddess of Victory) was equal to half the 
denarius; the Sestertius to one-fourth*^; and this 
was often called NummuSy since the most usual mode 
of reckoning was by sesterces. 

^ SestertiuSf compounded of semis, half, and terims, sc. nunvmus, 
2\ asses. Compare the German dritthalb (third-half or 2^), and 
the Greek rplrov iifurdKamov, i, e* 2 J talents. (See MatthicB, Or, 
Gr. i. 176.) 

17 





Denarius simplex. 



Denarius quadrigatus. 



It was customary to mark the sestertius with lls, 
IIS or Hs, in reference to the 5C5fer<t^^5 being originally 
worth two a^ses and a half {duce librce et semis). A 
thousand sestertii make one sestertium; a mere nominal 
value, and not the name of any coin ; hence decern 
sestertia are equal to ten thousand sesterces. Sestertiumy 
mille sestertii, mille nummi v. sestertii nummi; miUe 
sestertiumy mille nummum ; h. s. vel h. s. 2500 jerisy 
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sc. asses; 250 denarii v. drachnue denote the same 

<* The Romans sometimes expressed sums by talenU* We mutt 
observe that a drachma was equal to a denarius; a miTia contained 
100 drac/tnuPi a talent 60 miruB. Hence, the talent was equal 
to 6000 denarii or drachma, or 24,000 sesterces. Agreeably to 
this we find (Ctc. Rab. Post. S,), decern miUia talcntum and 
sestertium bis milties et qtmdringenties equivalent expressions. So 
also 100 talents and 600,000 denarii* They sometimes expressed 
sums by pounds {librm ponda, i. e. pondere in the ablative), as we 
say pounds in weight. The Attic or great talent (talentum mag" 
num, Plant. Rud. 3. 4. 73.) contained 32,000 sesterces. 

In denoting sums above ten hundred thousand, the 
mere numeral adverb was joined with sestertiumy with- 
out adding to it centena millia ; thus qiutdringetUies 
sestertium =: 400,000 sesterces, sexagies sestertium = 
600,000 sesterces. Sometimes the adverb stands by 
itself, and denotes the same thing ; so also in sums of 
brass, decies (Bris, sc. centena millia assium ; for when 
we say deni csrisy centum ceris, &c. asses is always to 
be supplied. When sums are expressed by letters, 
and a line drawn over them, we must understand cen-- 
tena millia, as in numeral adverbs: thus h.s. m.c. 
expresses the same value as miUies centies, i. e. 
110,000,000 sestertii or nummi; but h.s. m.c, without 
a line over it, is equal only to 1100 sestertii. The 
expression million is unknown to the Romans; for 
instance, 1 2 millions is expressed by centum et vicies 
sestertium: seven hundred millions by septies millies 
sertertium (i. e. septies millies = 7000 x centena mil- 
lia (100,000) = 700,000,000). Sestertium is always 
the contracted genitive ; sestertia occurs only in poets. 

A golden coin « was first struck at Rome in the 
thirteenth year of the second Punic war (5^6) called 
Aureus or Aureus ntemmus, equal in value to 25 de- 
narii or 100 sestertii. Hence the fee allowed to be 
taken by a lawyer is called by Tacitus dena sestertia 
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(10^000 sesterces), by Pliny decern miUia (uc^sesierti&m), 
and by Ulpian centum aurei — all of which were equH 
valent Under the emperors the aureus was called 
SoHdui* A sestertius is usually reckoned to be worth 
l^ ; a quinariHSf Sd. S^.; a denarius, 7s. 3d,; a 
sestertium, SL Is. S^d.^ Silver was first stamped 
(a. u. 485)» five jrears before the first Punic war. 
(JPHn. xxxiiL 3. 13.) 

* The assay or trial of gold was called obrusia ; hence, ountm 
ad obruuam, the purest gold : argerUum ptuttUatunif the finest 
siWer; cargerUum k^ectum v. rude^ bullion, or uncoined silver; 
facturth plate; signatunh coined silver; nummus asper, new-coined. 
Money was stamped in the temple of Juno Moneta g hence the 
name moneUh money, AngUc^ mint : — 

JEra dabarU oUm ; meUus nunc <Hnen in auro est .* 
Victaque concedit prisca monela notw. 

(Or. Faat. L 222.) 

JBra rekn to the copper coini^ 

Originally 40 aurei were coined out of a pound of gold ; but 
under the later emperors they were considerably debased by alloy. 
The emperors stamped their own likeness on their coins. The 
calculation of Roman coins, according to the modem value of 
money, rests upon very different principles. '* Whether the pre- 
cious metals, labour, or any other standard, be adopted as a medium 
of comparison between the prices of commodities in ancient coun- 
tries and in modern Europe, the result must be equally fallacious 
and nugatory. The standard employed, whatever it may be, is 
itself indeterminate ; or, in other words, the measure assumed, and 
the thing to be measured by it, are equally uncertain.*' EncydO' 
podia J^ritannicaf art. Attica. 

' The Romans borrowed their abacus from the Greeks. The 
pupils were instructed to compute by forming progressive rows of 
counters (calcuU) ; hence, in a figiurative sense, calcvlos j>onert or 
moveret to state an argument ; calculum delraksre or subduceret to 
suppress a proof or step in an argument ; adculum reducere^ to 
change a line of conduct or reasoning. The same board {tabtda) 
served also, when covered with green sand (the puhis erwHtus of 
the ancients, Cic, de JV. D, ii. 18.), for teaching the rudiments of 
writing and the elements of geometry. The use of the abacus^ 
called sometimes the mensa Pi/thagorica, formed an essential part 
of the education of every noble Roman youth : — 

^^ec qui abaco numcros at seclo in jndvere^melas 

Scit risisse vafer. (Pers. Sat i. 131.) 

A small box or coffer, called a loculus, having compartments to 
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hold the- calculi or counters, was a neceisary appendage of the 
abacut. Hence Horace speaks of the bojrs going to school 

* Ldtvo sutpensi loculot tabvlawtque hcerto. (Hor. Sat i. 6, 74.) 

JEncyc, Britanru art. Abacus. — Encyc* MetropoU art. AaiTBi»Tic 
In some of these terms allusion perhaps is made to a game 
amongst the Romans, known by the name of tudtu tcriplontm — 
duodecim scripttu This game was played upon a sqtuire board 
{abteut ▼. tabula), which was divided into 25 sections by 12 lines 
crossing each other at right angles {scripta), with stones of diflerent 
colours {calcuiiy laironet, latruncvli) : — Itaq%te Hbi concedo, quod 
in duodecim tcripHs tolemus, ut calculum reducast si te alicwus dati 
pctnitet, (C. Hortens. Fragm. 48. Orelli, p. 483. ap. Non. 2. 
781.) — Latrodnii tub imagitu calculus tint. (Of* Ar. Am. iL 
207.) 

Amongst measures for solids and liquids, the cukus 
was the largest, containing twenty omphonB. The 
aamphora contained two unuBy or eight congii^ or fortj- 
eight sextarii, six of which (48 h- 8) formed one coi»- 
gius. The congrhu again was divided into twelve 
hemiruB; the sextaritu contained twelve cycUhi ; the 
quartarius contained half a hemina^ and the aoetalmhim 
one fourth. The modius (the third part of an am" 
phord) was only used as a measure for dry things, 
particularly com ; four modii of com formed the 
monthly allowance for slaves (dimensum). (Senec £p. 
80.; Cato de R. R. 56*) The amphora was the 
measure for ship cargoes {Liv. xxi. 63.) ; the uma, 
canffitiSf for fluids ; and also the ci/athus, containing as 
much as a person could swallow at once. The qua- 
drantal was only used as a dry measure. 8 

• There were two pounds in use among the Romans (each di- 
vided into tweWe uncia or ounces, and the uncia into eight 
drachms) ; the one fik liquid measure, to determine the volume of a 
body {moles)i and the other its weight Galen everywhere dis- 
tinguishes the >Jirrpw fUTputiiv {libram mensoriam) and the Xlrpay 
oraOfuie^ (Sbram pondo), and frequently compares them to- 
gether. Oil was chosen as the standturd of all other liquid sub- 
stances, and the same writer informs us, that he found from his own 
examination, that the weight of a pound of oil (l. m.) was to a 
pound weight, as 10 is to 12 ; or that 12 oz. of the former were 
equal to 10 oi. of the latter. {Crevter, ut tupnU) Thus the congius 
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would contain 9 lbs. of oil (l. m.), and V^lbs. of oil in weight 
(pando) ; as the specific gravity of wine to oil is in the relation of 
9 to 10, it would contain 100 ok. of the former in weight ( jxmdo). 
The congiuh therefore, contained as much wine in weight as would 
be equal to 10 lbs. of oil (l. m.) ; for 100 oz. pondo = 120 oz. or 
ISlba. (l. m.), because 12 oz. (l. m.) *= lOoz. in weight. Hence 
we may see how a conffut was decern pondo* 

The Romans measured length or distance by feet, 
cubits, paces, stadia^ and miles. The foot (pes) was equal 
to twelve inches. It contained four hand-breadths 
(palmi); twelve thumb-breadths (poUices); sixteen 
finger- breadths (digUi) ; and was divided also as one 
whole (cui) into twelve parts (uucub). The cubitus 
y. ulna contained six palnue or one and a half pedes ; 
apassus five pedes ; I25passtis make one stadium, and 
eight stadia one mile (mille passus or a mittarium). 
The Roman acre (jugerum) contained 240 feet in 
length, and 120 in breadth ; that is, 28,800 square feet. 
The half of an acre was called cu^tus quadratus. This 
was the real unit in the Roman land-measure, contain- 
ing 14,400 square feet, t. e. a square of which each 
side was 120 feet. (Nieb. ii. p. 626.) " Actus quadratus 
undique Jinitar pedibus cxx. Hoc duplicatum facit 
jugerum." (Columel. v. 1. 5.) *» 

^ The eighth part of a jugerum {cUma) — 3600 D feet ; the 
actits minimits (4 feet by 120) = 480 O feet; the scrijnUum = 
^of an acre, or^ 100 D feet. Tviojugera make one Juerediums 
100 heeredia b one centuria ; and four centuruB » one saltus, 
or 800 jugera, A pole ten feet long (decempeda) was called 
pertica, a perch^(the English is 16|- feet) ; hence, unaperticd trac- 
tare, to measure with the same ell, to treat in the same manner. 
(P/in.^/». 8. 2.) 

Although commerce and trade were established 
under the kings, as is proved by the formation of the 
harbour at die mouth of the Tiber ( Ostia), and of the 
corporations (collegia) of traders and artisans, which 
continued to a late period (Liv, il. 27. ; Cicpro dome, 
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SS.; Martial, iii. 16. 59.)*; still agriculture was con- 
sidered as the most honourable employment, and trade 
was forbidden to senators. As the power of Rome 
increased, its trade and merchandise (merccUura), as 
well as its banking system (negotiation hence to nego' 
tiate a bill of exchange), became more extensive. 
Nevertheless the wholesale dealer (magnaritu) was 
alone looked upon with respect, and not the retailer 
(caupo), and the factors or agents (itutitorei), who 
did not trade on their own account. ^ Trade was par- 
ticularly lucrative in the provinces ; and hence many 
Roman citizens fixed their residence there. (Cicpro 
Lege Man. 7- ; in Verr. ii. 30., iii. 41., v. 38. ; SalL 
Jug. 26.) 

' T7iey were abolished by the senate, but restored by the Lex 
Clodia (695) ou this subject. — ** The commercial treaties between 
Rome and Carthage are among the most curious documents of 
ancient history. The earliest of these treaties (245 a. u., or 509 
B. c. ) warrants the safety of Romans trading in the markets of 
Carthage, but binds their freedom of navigation and of making 
settlements on the coasts of Africa. The treaty entered into after 
the first Punic war (242 b. c.) display the same jealous care on 
the part of Carthage to guard against encroachments.'* {Mari- 
time and Inland Discovery^ vol. i. 134.) 

^ ** lUiberales et sordidi qtuesttu mercenariorum omniumf quorum 
opera, non quorum artes emuntur : est enim in iUis ipsa merces 
auctoramentum servittUis* (Cic. Off*, i. 42.) 

In the increasing taste for expensive indulgence 
which now extended equally to every thing (converting 
the fields into artificial gardens) the trade, especially 
in com and other necessaries of life, with luxuries of 
every description, as well as the business of money- 
dealing, which degenerated into usury, rose to >the 
highest importance. (Cic. ad Aft. v. 18. 20. 21., vi. 1.) 
That luxury commenced at a pretty early period is 
evidenced by the law with respect to the dress of 
women (Ztv. xxxiv. 1. sqq.)^ by the various sumptuary 
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kws (leges sumptuancB^ laws limiting expenses), whidi 
iocceeded it, and by other notices. (Plaui.Aul. iii. 5. • 
B^M. ii. 2. 4f5.y The more extensive the conquests 
became in Greece and Asia, the more rapidly did 
luxury increase ; yet still some vigorous characters 
preserved themselves untainted by this corrupting 
vice {Cicpro Muran. S6. ; Liv. xxxix. 19. 44. ; GeH, 
xiii. 22.), which ultimately decomposes all highly 
civilised states of society. ^ 

I t€ Nevertheless,'* says Montesquieu, " whatever might be the 
corruption of Rome, all misfortunes were not introduced at once, 
for the force of its institutions was such that it preserved a heroic 
valour and all its application to war in the midst of riches — of 
e'ffeminacy and of pleasure : a circumstance which, I believe, has 
happened to no other nation of the world (p. 92.) In the civil 
wars, which continued so long a time, we remark that the power 
of Rome was continually on the increase without Under Marius, 
Sylia, Pompey, Caesar, Antony, Augustus — Rome, every day more 
formidable, achieved the destruction of all the kings tiiat remained 
(p. 102.) Civil war never fails to bring out talent of every de- 
scription, and to create a military enthusiasm amongst all classes 
which must be formidable to foreign nations upon the return of 
peace" (p. 102.). 

Numerous notices of the ancients inform us with 
what splendour and magnificence public and private 
edifices were built, not only during the republic, but 
also in the time of the emperors. (PHn. xxxiii. 3., 
xxxvi. 6.; Vitruv. vi. 8., vii. 3, &c.) Not merely 
the rich, but even the poor participated in this extra- 
vagance ; for every one who offered himself as a can- 
didate for any public office was compelled to procure 
the popular favour by distributions of money and com ; 
by the exhibition of public shows, and by magnificent 
banquets. (Cm?, pro Munsn. 36.; in Verr. i. 8., iiL 
92. ; pro Mil. 35. ; Liv. xxxiii. 42., xxxvi. 2., xl. 19.) 
The distributions of corn, the public exhibitions and 
banquets, which were defrayed partly at the cost of 
th€ Btate, and p^tly at the expense of private indi^ 
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▼iduals (when they undertook the office of aedile)^ 
irere particularly gratifying to a populace which bated 
all labour, but whose pride was sufficiently elevated 
by the extent of Roman dominion, and the greatness 
of Roman glory. The emperors also kept up these 
customs for the sake of retaining the great mass of 
the people under their power ; the avaricious Tiberius, 
however, formed an exception. ( ^SW. 2%. 47.) Under 
Constantino the Great, the Egyptian corn- vessels, 
which had hitherto been destined for Rome, were 
brought to the eastern capital, (^daudian de BeUo Gil- 
donico.) 

Besides the Neffotiatores ™, the money business W9S 
also conducted by the Argeniarii, with whom i9di«i 
viduals opened accounts (mensa nUioneSy ialfilas ae- 
ctpti et expensi), and by whose intervention (in for^ 
et de mensa scripturd) money was paid. ■ The or- 
gentarii attended in particular to the payments of 
Roman citizens living in the provinces, as they might 
become. due at Rome. (Cic, ad Quint, ii. 12,) <> The 
Mensariiy on the other hand, were the bankers of the 
republic (Lex Minttciat 537), and were created for 
the purpose of abating usury : — " Novi cansules, foM- 
brem guoque rem ** — " levare aggressiy soluiionem aliem 
€Bris in publicctm curamverterunt" (Liv. vi. 21.) Under 
the emperors, the two words were used without distinct 
tion. Thus C. Octavius, the fatlier, is called ftr^ak* 
tariusy Suet. Aug. 3., and m^nsariu^ ibid, c, 4. fin. 
(^Ramshom's Synongmiky 145.) Trapezfta (rpairi%i't'^ 
from tpairi^aty ptensa) is the Greek word for banker, 
confined, however, to the more micient writers. [Plant 
Cure, 2. S. 66. ; C^. 1. 2, 9a) 

"* The principal business of the negoticUores consisted in lending 
wotoney upon inter«»t to the inbubitants of the provinces ; by wkid 
nsans tl»ejr were enabled to realise a larger profit (the X«r Sgm^ 
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pronia dejtnare, 560, was aimed at this), as tbej were not UxBttedl 
there by any laws. 

" The security which a creditor received from a debtor for due 
payment was termed Jiducia .• — Pecuniam adolescentulo, graruH 
/enore, filudd tamen accejtti, occupavisti. Mane fidmdam com' 
mistam tibi dicis ; tenes hocUe ac possides* (Cic. Flacc. 21. 51.) 

** The first and most general prayer of all, says Juvenal, is 

■ I Crescani ut opeSf ut maxima toto 
Nottru tit area faro (24, 25.) 

As a payment was effected by writing down the sum and sub- 
scribing tlje person's name in the banker's book ; hence, scribere 
nummos alicui, to promise to pay ; rationem aecepti scribere, to bor« 
row ; and hence nomen is put lor a debt, the cause of a debt, or 
for an article of an account: nominajacere, to contract debt; ra- 
tionum nomina, articles of accounts. 

The Feneratores were individuals who lent money 
upon interest {usura — pecuniam ponehant in fenere^ 
usually above the legal rate^ or 12 per cent. Cic. ad 
Am. vi. 1. in Verr. iii. 7L ; i. e. v>sura centesima^ be- 
cause at the rate of an as per month, the interest in 
100 months would be equal to the principal). The 
capital was termed sars, caput; the interest, usura, 
Jructus, and fenus (applied also to the capital). The 
borrower was said versuram fojcercy and if he paid the 
debt by contracting a fresh loan, he was said versurd 
iolvere, p When money was lent upon security or mort- 
gage (^piffnus)i it was said to be donepiffnaribus opposiiis. 
The year of ten months was in use for the payment of 
loans (Niebuhr, i. p. 514.); and the interest was usually 
paid on the Calends % hence called tristes. (Hor. Sat. 
i. 3. 87.) " In the time of Augustus, the government, 
in order to check the evil of usury, converted the 
confiscated property of criminals into a fund, from 
which sums were lent for stipulated periods, free of 
interest, to those who could give security for double the 
amount.*' {Suet, Auff. et Tib. ; Tac. An. vi. 17.) 

P Vereor, ne illud, quod teeum permulavif versurd mihi tolvendum 
til* (C. Att. V. 15. 2.) Conapound interest was termed centethut 
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■renoveUity or cmakxMTaus perpetuut* The Twelve Tables fixed the 
rate of interest at 12 per cent. {Jenm unciarium) ', yet the pooir, 

^ says Livy, being overwhelmed by the principal, nexum inibant 

'-(yiU 19. 5.) ; *• e> surrendered their liberty to the creditors. In 
the year 408 it was reduced to 6 per cent 

1 Hence Calendarium is used for the book in which creditors 
entered an account of their capital and the interest of the respectite 
loans : Nemo bene/icia in Calendario scribii ^ nee avarut eractor ad 
horam etdiem apjyellcU. (Sen. Ben. i. 2.) A law, by the emperor 
Claudius, prohibited usurers from lending money to minors on 
condition of being paid after tbe deatl^ of tfafur parents. ( Tac» ^nn» 
zi. IS.) So the usurer in Horace 

Nomina tectatur ■ subpatribut duris tirotium. 

(Sat. i. 2. 16, 17.)' 
The law of Claudius is supposed to be the same with the Sena^ut^ 
conmlium Macedonianum (Ulpian). We may observe that 
Calendae is properly spelt with a C., the JT. being used only when 

. it stands as an initial. So JT. stood as an initial for Calumnia, 
(p. 197.) 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

DOMESTIC OA PRIVATE LIPE OF TME BOMANS. 

lUXtJET IN BUIL]>I1fO.~-CONaTRUCT]ON OP ROMAN HOUSES. RIXSS 

or MARRIAGE. — CONPARRBATIO, COEMPTIO, USUCAPTIO. MUPTIJB. 

— BRIDAL UBESS, PROCESSION.*- CCSN A MUPTIAklS. 

The domestic or private life of the Romans was mo- 
dified by tbeir military conquests, and raised through 
the influence of Greek and Asiatic manners from the 
highest state of simplicity to the highest state of 
luxury ; for the whole Roman people, being masters of 
whatever was obtained by conquest, disposed of it 
according to their pleasure. The tide of luxury and 
corruption first broke in after the conquest of Carthage, 
Corinth, Macedonia, and Asia^ — exhibiting itself in 
every department^ in the magnificence of their build- 
ings, the extravagance of their banquets, and the 
costliness of their apparel. As this taste for indul- 
gence naturally affected all the relations of life (and 
since the ancient vigour and simplicity and earnestness 
never entirely disappeared from the Roman character), 
it gave rise to peculiarities, the reasons of which have 
been frequently mistaken, and have occasioned errone- 
ous opinions respecting the private life of the Romans. 
The progress of luxury was particularly manifested 
in the kouses of the Romans. From the time of the 
Punic wars, the humble cottages of their ancestors 
were gradually superseded by splendid and magnificent 
buildings. These buildings » were adorned with porti- 
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; the thresholds with the finest marble (frequently 
▼ariegatedby artificial colouring) ; and the walls of the 
Afferent apartments decorated with paintings. *< Tes* 
sellated pavements were unknown at Rome before the 
«r» of Sylto (Piin. H. N. xxxvi. 25.) ; by Cesar they 
appear to have been considered a part of the necessary 
furniture of a camp^** Apartnfeents were built for the 
different hours of the day and seasons of the year ; and 
all were fitted up with the most costly magnificence* 
The- inconvenience of heating apartmeats by fire on 
account of the smoke (for the Romans had no chim* 
neys) was prevented by conveying the heat (soroe> 
times hot water) from a furnace below (hj/poeaustumyf 
hy means of tubes or canals afiixed to the walls. (Seneo* 
JEp. 90. ; de Pravid, 4. ) As glass was not as yet used 
for windows, the deficiency was compensated by the 
use of the lapis specularis* 

* Luxury in building made but slow progress at its first cottN 
.tnencement The censor L. CrasRus, vi'ho first erected six pillars 
of Hymettian marble in the atrium of his house, was ridiculed aS 
the Palatine Venus. (P/Zu * 'ii. I.) A year after Sylla's death, M. 
I^pidus, who was consul u «tli Catulus, erected a house reckoned 
by far the most splendid at that period ; but thirty years after- 
wards it was outvied by a hundred others. (P/im ixxvi. 15.) 
Xucullus carried luxury in building to its highest pitch ; he first 
adorned his buildings with a black Egyptian marble, which re- 
ceived after him the name of Lucullian. {^elL Pat. ii. 23.) Ci- 
cero's house, which cost HSvicies (see p. 283.), was distinguished 
by a portico 300 feet in length. Cicero possessed beautiful villas 
in the neighbourhood of Home, and kept up a constant corre- 
Upondence with Atticus while in Greece, in order to procure v«^ 
rious works of art for their decoration. (On Mamurrat see Plitu 
i^xvU 6.) The fairest and most fertile regions in Italy were 
covered with extensive pleasure-grounds, laid out in a style of 
luxurious magnificence. The most splendid aviary {ortuthon) 
|l^onged to Varro. {R, R. iii. 3. 5.) 

■' The principal parts of a Roman house ^ were the 
Atriumy where the nobility placed the images of their 
^cestors, and clients used to watt on their patrons^'* 
It later times it appears to have been divided intis 
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different parts> separated from one another by hangings 
or veils (veld), into which persons were admitted 
according to their different degrees of favour; whence- 
they were called anud admusiome prinuBf secundtR, v* 
tertuB. Here too was the hearth {foots), around^ 
which the images of the Zdires were placed. Wood 
well dried and anointed with the lees of oil, to prevent 
smoke, was termed Uffna acaqma (a neg, and ycawlg^ 
smoke). The In^»htvitan was that part of the airium 
where the rain-water fell, and which admitted light 
fh)m the eamphivhtm (can^uvii lumen). The sleeping 
apartments were termed ctUncula dormUoria v. noo» 
Mima, for there were also culdcula diurna for reposing 
in the daytime. Any room or apartment in the innet 
part of the house was called condanMj which is some- 
times put for the 



^ The doors of the Roman houses opened into the street (6t 
pyhUeum^ ; and when any one went out^ he struck the door on th^ 
inside to give warning to those without ; hence crejndt Juris, con- 
crepuU a Gfycerio ostium^ the door of Glycerium is about to M 
opened. {Ter. And, iv. 59.) Hiis ihe Greeks called ^^o^^Apauli 
knocking fh>m without ic^irrff<y, icpo^w, pulsare, 
. ^ Qui imagines in atrio ex/wnunt, et nomina JhmiU^ sv<b hngo 
crdine, ac mtiltit stemmaium iUigata^flentris, in parte prima ietUuim 
€0itoeiinii fuH uuigU, quam nobiles sunti (Seneca, Benef. iii. 28.) 
Ilie excavations at Pompeii, and later researches concerning the 
internal arrangement of Roman houses, have led to views on tills 
nulject diflerent from what have hitherto been received. The nef- 
, Hbulum has hitherto been confiidcred as an empty space before the 
gate; but Maxois (Essai sur les £tabitations des anciens Homairtii) 
has proved, irom iiieontestal>le evidence, that the twi(t6uftim was n^- 
r jU^og else but one or more front apartments, to the side of the en- 
trance, destined for the reception of those who came before tHe 
interior of the hoose was opened. The prineip^ entraiioe of tlie 
%hoiis< (freii)u«Atly ascended by steps) was closed by an outer door; 
the space betwixt this outer door and the inner one was termed Pro- 
*ihyrum by th^ Romans — i>ia/A^m by the Greeks. (Fiitmh 
iiOi*l(X y^ Thfeugh-the inner door one proceeded without interrup- 
tion into the a<rtum, which (as it was surrounded on all sides with 
' editeces, ades) was termed cnvum tedium, or cattBdiutu A^ tRe rtd|i- 
'IMtei' here icreained on every side from th«.roof,-a0tfin^»/tisto» 
was attached to the wall of the tedes as a protect ins roof a^inst 
the weather. As the comjfliwium might be bum in'diff&f«tot 
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fashions, hence the atrium was divided into alrium Tuscanicum 
(merely supported by I)eanis), Corinthium ( where the comjttuvium was ' 
sopported all round with pillars), telrattjflum (where the beams of 
the coMjduviujn were supported merely by four pillars placed at the 
corners), teiludinatum (where the roof was of a vaulted form). 
The water was carried off* from the impluvium by subterraneaa 
p^>es. To the back of the atrium, the building separated into 
two wings {oUp). The Oeais "Corinthius or Ci/zicenus was an apart*- 
itient splendidly adorned, in general, with paintings ; this opened^ 
to the back, into a magnificent and extensive peristyle surrounded 
by walks (ambulationes) isnd green places (viridaria^t so that this 
portion served as a garden. There were two other apartments onr 
both sides of the o^ciu — a species ofmlont for conversation {exedra)» 
In the houses of the distinguished we also meet with apartments 
for the library, baths, sleeping (dormitorin^ cubic%da\ slaves {celUt 
JkmilUe)t cellars {hypogma concamerata). Houses of small sise 
usually consisted of many stories {tabuliUa); and, as the apartment 
for taking meals was situated above the ground-floor, hence all 
^e apartments of this story were termed ccenacula {^mpftk)* 
Here the poet Martial (i. 118.) bad his lodgings. 



The eating apartments were called QenatumeSf Ccena^ 
mtla V. TricUma; a parlour for supping or sitting in 
was called DuBta ; an apartment for basking in the 
sun was called Solarium or ffeliocaminus (individuals 
BO basking were said sole tUi) ; a garret was termed 
comaculum. The roofs seem to have been generally 
of an angular form, the highest patt of which wa? 
called fctsHgium ; hence operi fastigium imponere^ to 
^nish ; Curatio aldor fastigio stiOt a charge superior to 
his rank. (^Lw, ii. 27.) The Romans in later times 
adorned the pavements of their houses with small 
pieces of mairfole of diffeirent kinds and colours (pavi" 
tnenta sectilich tmbTemaia V€rmictdata)y or with smalt 
pebbles djed in various colours (pavimenta tessellcUa)^ 
in afler- times called opus mteseum v, musivums Mosaic 
Work. The ceilings (Laguearia v. lacunaria) wer6 
oflen adorned with ivory, g9t {autma, maurata)^ and 
painted* The lamps of the ancients (xj^^vo*, Xv;twa, In 
' silver, bron2e, or Terracotta) are objects oi greet ouri- 
,' Osity . to the Archaeologist. "• 
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Through adherence to ancient manners, some pecti* 
Uaritits in the domestic life of the Romans did not dis- 
appear even in tlie m')St corrupt and degenerate periods. 
The father of the familj- ( ptUerfamilias) was master 
HI the house and had power over his children <*, so 
that their personality was not recognized until they 
*ere released from the ptUria poUslas. With young 
men this happened at the time of their assuming the 
toga vMlii, and wiih young women at the time of their 
espousals (sponiolia) ; for neither were allowed to 
marry without the consent of their parents. A legal 
marridgs (Justum malrimonium) could only take place 
between ff^tfes. Tlie union of an ingenuut with an 
it^nua was termed connvhium. ' The marriage- union 
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founded itself upon an agreement (ponventum ei pactum) 
of the man with the father of the bride ; whereupon 
the espousals {sponsalia, spondere^ sponsOy pacta) took 
place. The dowry (dos) was fixed; the conditions 
settled (tabulcB adsignabantur) ; and the rings (^armuU 
pronubi) were exchanged. 

<* If a child was weak or deformed, the father could expose it; 
and this cruel custom continued under the emperors. (Suet. Octoft* 
65. ; CeUig. 5.) When he was grown up the father could scourge* 
imprison him, or sell him as a slave (seep. 82.) A son could 
acquire no property without ttie consent of his father ; and this was 
termed peculium. If a father wished to release his son {emanci' 
pare)t he brought him before the praetor, and sold him three times 
per at et Ubnrm to a friend, called Pater Fiduciarius* Five Roman 
citizens, an antextafus (or witness) and tiiibrif}ensvrere present; 
when the transfer was made the Ubrijtens struck the balance {libram) 
with a coin [€ere)% and gave it to the natural father by way of price, 
who manumitted the son. 

' Conmibium habent cives Romani cum citdbus Romanisi cum 
Latims aulem el j)eregrinis ila, n concessum sUf cum servis nullum 
est connubhim* (Ulpian Regular. Tit 6.) 

— ^ Conjuge barbard 
Tuans marjtut viril' (Hor. Od. iii. 5. 5.) 

Tlie nujytuB {sciu/eria) could only take place in the connubium* 
(Heinec. Ant. Rom. Synt 1. i. tit x.) The Lex Pajria Pop- 
ptea (762 — enforcing and enlarging the i«t JuUa or " Lex Ma' 
rka** (Hor. Carm. Sec. 20.) of Augustus), communicated s 
greater freedom. According to this law, none but senators, with 
their sons and grandsons, were prohibited from marrying a freed- 
woman or an actress. But the Romans first received full permis- 
uon to marry foreign women after Caracalla had communicated the 
rights of citizenship to all the free-born inhabitants of the empire. 
In the Twelve Tables, marriages were proliibited between the pa- 
tricians and plebeians, but this limitation was abolished by the Le» 
Canuleia (a, u. 309). Wlien a patrician lady married a plebeian, 
she was said palribujt enubere* After the passing of the Lex Papa 
Poppaot the woman who cohabited with a married man still re- 
tained the name of petlex^ but she who lived with an unmarried 
man was dignified with the more honourable titles of arnica, con* 
cubina* 

The marriage ceremonies (nuptus) were performed 
in different manners. The most ancient and solemn 
form of marriage was the confarreatio (because they 
ate a cAe^farreum Ubum), performed by the Pontifex 
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M^ or Flamen Dialisy in the presence of at lea^ t^tl^ 
witnesses, and accompanied with sacrifices. Bj^ittf. 
woman was said to come into the power of herhosbatia' 
by the sacred laws (in manum, i. e. pote^tatem viri ean^' 
venire). She thus became partner of all his substancb^ 
and sacred rites ; if he died intestate, and without 
children, she inherited his whole fortune ; or if he lef^ 
children, she had an equal share with them.*" Th^ 
marriage by Coemptio resembled a purchase, since th* 
bridegroom gave a piece of money to the father of the 
bride. {Cic.pro Murcen. 10.) The effects of this rite 
were the same as of the former. The woman assumed 
the name of her husband together with her own, as 
Antonia Drusi^ Domitia Btbuli, Catonis Marcia ; the 
goods which she brought to her husband, in addition 
to her dowry, were called Paraphema or bona para" 
phernalia, Marriage by means of Usucaptio took place 
when a woman had lived in the house of a man longer 
than a year (matrimonii causd)^ and thus became his 
lawful wife by prescription (usu captafuit), * 

^ ' In tills respect the matetfamiUas (as she was termed) was 
distinguished from the malrona ; quoniam non in matrimoniuM 
tantunh sed in ftsmiUam quoque matiti el in tui Aeredis locum venit* 
mt^ (Gell. xviii. 6.) The civil wars, including the social war (of 
war of the allies), the wars between Marias and Sylla, Cffisar and 
Pompey, the TrJumrirs and Conspirators, ftnd> in fine, between 
Augustus and Antony, had so far diminished populittion that it 
was found necessary lo promote it by an ekpress law — the Lex 
Pajjia Poppaa de matUandis ordinUms (a. u. 762). By this law, 
whoever had three children in the city (jus Irium ft'&tfro^um) was en- 
titled to certain privileges and immunities. These privileges w^l« 
an exemption from the trouble of guardianship, a priority in 
bearing offices, and a treble proportion of com. Those who hoA 
children could receive a legacy entire (Ugatum omnt r, iolidtr^ 
eajtere^i and idsO, what would otherwiae have fallen {caducum) 
into the exchequer ; hence Plutarch observes that many Romans 
"ttonted^tii^ocder that ithey mtght be Capable of inheintiay/ the 
^ai^jt^^jr, others. 

-'irbe-^^itbnate marriage (nwpiiai) was not p^rforme^l 
without consulting the auspices f i(see p. 27 noie.)^ and 
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olS^iog a sacrifice to Juno (pronHhoy quod nubentSni^ 
prteesseiy Neither was it performed on any unlucky 
days, as the kalends, nones, and ides, and the days 
which followed them, but particularly the whole month 
of May : Mense malum m^ijo nubere vulgus ait j(Ov, 
Fast. V. 490.) On the wedding-day the face of the 
bride was covered (nubdfatur) with a saffron-coloured 
veil (^fiammeum v. -tis) ; hence nubere sc. se virOf to 
marry (literally to r«7 A^r^c/jfybr) a husband — dare 
V. coUacare JUiam nuptum v. nupiui^ to dispose of a 
daughter in marriage. Her girdle (zona) was fastened 
in a knot (^Herculeus nodus), which was loosed by the 

PH, 

bridegroom. Her hair was divided into locks with tlie 
point of a small spear, Comat virgineas hasta recurva 
comas. (Ov. Fast. ii. 560.) Afler the performance of the 
marriage ceremony, she was conducted in the evTening 
(ducdxUur v. deduc^atur, hence ducere uxorem, to 
marry a wife,) to her husband's house — being attended 
by three boys (^Paranymphiy Augustin. de Civ. Dei| 
xiv. 18., whose parents were still living)^ and preceded 
by lighted torches {faces nuptiales, mariUe), A great 
number of friends and relations attended the marriage 
ceremony (pompam nuptialem ducebant). A boy 
named CamiUus carried in a covered basket (cumeru/m 
V. -a) the bride's utensils (nubentis utensiUa), and play^ 
things for children (crtpundia). 

' NubU genero socruSf nullU aitfjncibus, nuUis muctorSmttfiineP' 
tit omin^nu (Cic. Cluent. 5.) — without consulting die auspices 
•p— without the presence of elders, relations, guardians (auctores), 
)|irbo subscribed their names as witnesses df the marriage contract^ 
ymd tbenibjT rendered it vaHd-: — 

Venkt cum dgMtonbut autptx, (Jut. x. SS6.) 

When the bride came home, being adced who die 
was, she answered, ubi tu €!aius, ibiegoCaia (referrmg 
to CaiA Ctedliaf or Tanaquil, wife of Talrqainiua 

^ ' " '■' - o 6 ^ . •-'-"' - ni*'^ 
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Pk'iscus); intimating that where her husband was master 
the was mistress. Upon her entry she received the 
keys of the house ; a distaflP, as the symbol of her 
domestic duties. The bride bound the door-posts of 
her husband with woollen fillets, and anointed them 
with the fat of swine or wolves, to avert fascination 
or enchantment, whence she was called uxor quasi 
w^xoT, (Serv. Virg. -ffin. iv, 458.) According to an 
ancient custom nuts also were scattered amongst the 
people assembled ; hence nucea reUnquere^ to leave 
trifles and attend to serious business. The husband 
gave a feast on the occasion (ccena nuptialis)^ and pre- 
sented a sum of money to the bride in a plate ^ ; those 
who were guests were said ad offidum venire. The 
matrons who conducted the bride to the marriage bed 
{genialis lectus) were termed promib€B ; and the songs 
sung on the occasion were called ipitkalamia. Small 
presents (apcphoreta) were distributed among the 
guests ; on the following day another entertainment 
(repotia) was given, which the bride concluded with 
performing sacred rites. 

^ *- Lance becUd 



Dacicus et scripto radiat Germanicus auro. 

(Jut. vi. 204,205.). 

Tfae Dacicus and Germanicus were gold coins struck in com* 
oaemoration of victories over the Dacians and Germans. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIIL 

DOMESTIC OR PRIVATE LIFE OF THE ROMANS. 

LIBERTY OF DITORCE. — CEREMONIES UBED IN IT. CONDITION ANO 

CHARACTER OT ROMAN WOMEN. FEMALE EDUCATION.— EDUCA- 
TION OP BOTS. '— ROMAN CHARACTER. 

In the case of a divorce, which was permitted to the 
husband (divortium^), not however without just cause 
(Pestiis in sonticum) the liusband took the keys from 
the wife, telling her to collect what belonged to her, 
and depart : res tuas tihi habeto, or collige sardnas : exi^ 
vade foras. If the husband was absent he sent his 
wife a bill of divorce (nuncium remittebat) ; and this 
was called renunciatio matnmonii. If a wife had been 
guilty of infidelity, she forfeited her dowry ( Vol, 
Max, viii. 2, 3. **) ; but if the divorce had been made 
without any fault of hers, her dowry was restored to 
her, usually at three different payments (tribus peu'* 
sionibus), as the husband had generally so received it. 
In the later ages of the republic, the liberty of divorce 
was permitted to women, who exercised it so frequently 
and with so little shame, that Seneca says they 
reckoned their years, not from the niunber of consuls 
but of husbands (de JBenef. iii. 16). So Juvenal : 
JFiurU octo mariii quinqueper auiumnoSf vi. 228. 

* Inter divortium ^ rbpudium hoc interest, quod repudiari 
etiam futurum matrimonium potest (i. e. the espousals might be 
broken off), non recte autem sponsa divorlisse diciiur; quod divor' 
tium ex eo dictum est, quod in diversas jxtrtes eunt, qui discedunt* 
(Paulus in Digest. 1. 16. 191.) No divorce was valid, unless 
the formality was gone through in the presence of seven Roman 
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cMiipefHi be^deitfi/reedmap •f tb« ipdividMal maUng the di^rce« , 
(Id, deniv.'iT.J'B^) 

^ Augustus enacted a law (Lex JuHa de AduUeriis) on thi^- 
Ukftct, by .'wkicb nditlteresses iost one half of their dowry^ a^d 
the third portion of their remaining property, and were banished 
to an island. Domitfan rendered the<n incapable of receiving any 
legacy (Suet, Domit, c 8.), and prohibited them the use of lectiixe, 

A marriage contracted by confarreoHo was dissolved 
by a sacrifice called diffarretUio ; that contracted by 
coemptio was dissolved by a kind of release called reman-- 
dpaHo, The man was said dimittere uxorem (^&xoirifA.vuv)f 
and the woman StvoXiiviiy^ relinquere v. deserere virum. 
Since second marriages were not considered so respect- 
able as a state of widowhood, hence unwtra (i, e. 
uni nupta) often occurs in ancient inscriptions as an 
epithet of honour. Though the Romans were permitted 
to keep concubines (eotUtibemium)^ yet the children 
were termed naturaleSf and had no legal rights. 
Children, sprung from the intercourse of freemen with' 
slaves, were termed hybridce, ^ 

*■ The children of a legal marriage were termed legUimi, The. 
children of a Roman citizen and a foreign woman were called 
hybridal or ibridtei and their condition was Uttfle better than that 
of slaves. {Liv, xliii. 3. ) Marriage between persons nearly re« 
lated, as brothers and sisters, uncles and nieces, 8cc., was pro* 
hibited,and termed incestus or 'um, (Suet Claud. S6.; Nero, J.) 

Although but few notices have come down to ui' 
relative to the condition of women, yet it would appear 
that they did not long preserve their ancient simplicity**, 
after the Romans bad once become acquainted with 
the luxuries of life. « Although the care of the house 
was their province, and spinning ai^l weaving th^v^ 
chief employments f, yet we find that, in afler-timesg 
wotnen of rank isecame so luxurious and indolent ,th[9^ 
t^«^ thoii^it this attention below them : — N'mc,,j^l%^ 
imyue^^iutcuei merHd d^umd^ u^ ne hnjfim ^fuideja^ 
cmam^uac^ere d^^nentur* (Colamel* xii. pro()9ii).,9'Jiv(|ift 
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the time of the Putiie trarS) the tribune C. Opphid 
proposed a law against the extravagant dress of women 
(mundus muKeMsy, which was carried, but did not 
continue long in force. (Ztr. xxxiv. !• sq,) 

^ Mitjores nostri nullamt ne prwatam guidem, rem agere fiminag 
^H€ auctore (see note p. 299) voluerunt; in manu esse jxirenlunh 
Jratrum, virorum. (Lit. xzxit. 2.) The guardianship over women 
was either pupiUaris (continuing till tliey were marriageable), or 
perj)etua (after that term). As they could do nothing without the 
consent of their guardians, the individuals acting as guardians 
were said inlerponere auctorUatem, The guardianship over women 
terminated whien they came into the power of the husband {con- 
ventione in manum), or when they had borne three or four children 
(Jure trium t. qutUuor Uberorum), 

* As women, according to the Lex Voconia (a. u. 594), could 
not inherit ab inlestato^ and widows could only receive a tenth part 
of the husband's property — - the law was evaded by leaving the in- 
beritance to a friend (heresJUtudarius), with a prayer tbfit he would 
^ye it to such persons as could not legally inherit. Such an in- 
heritance was termed Jideicommissum* 

' Hence the qualities of a good wife : jirobilas, formth fides. 

Jama fmdicUieey langicague manus. (Auson. Par. iii. S., xvi. S.) 

The distaff' was termed colus s the spindle,/u«t/s; the loom, or at 

least that part of it to which the web was tied, jugum (in this 

form n) ; the treadle!^, insUia; the shuttle, radius i the yarn-beam, 

InsiUa Qc JUsi, radH scapique sonantes* (Lucret. v. 1352.) 

The threads inserted into the warp were called mbtemen (the 
woof,) and the instrument which separated the threads of the warp, 
drundo. From the operation of spinning and weaving, /t/um, a 
thread, is often put for a style or manner of writing, andf ducere, 
opr deducere, to compose : — 

Tenui deducta poemata Jilo, (Hor. Ep. ii. 1. 225.) 

AUo^ texere, and subtexere, to subjoin. 

This effeimnacj naturally affected the education of 
daughters^ which devoWed wpon the mothers, but fre^ 
quently passed into the hands d female slaves^ who 
lost no opportunities of corrupting their morals* {PlauU 
MetcaL ii. 3.) The female sex was so mitth devoted 
td ft e public games, that Augustus fouwi itnecessai^ 
S* restrict them in that respect. These i^eguklicoMji 
htiwever, were so oompJetdy oWiten^ditn4ettb««««»' 
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c<eding emperors, that the public games appear to 
have been the schaola of fem^ licentiousness {Juv, 
^6S. J99.) — rwU m ccfeftret eulUsgima Jemima htdos 
(Or.). In the private life of the Romans we everjr 
where miss the reserve and moddsty of the Grecian 
women ; and the progress of corruption must have been 
so much the more rapid, as mothers assumed the task 
of initiating their daughters by example as well as by 
precept. Juvenal (vL 186.) lashes the fondness which 
the youi^ ladies of his time manifested for Greek 
literature and accomplishments. 

The education of boys, in the earliest as well as the 
latest periods, was always directed to the development 
and formation of their character as citizens or members 
of the body politic During the first five centuries 
(from the building of the city to the first Punic war), 
the whole administration and education of the Romans 
were military, and their efforts were merely directed 
to the aggrandisement of the state. Before the Romans 
became acquainted with the Greeks, education was 
confined to the learning of the Twelve Tables (disce* 
hamutt emm fmeri xii. Tab. ut carmen necessarium, 
Cic de L^^. ii- 23.) of political maxims, and of ancient 
poems in which heroic actions were celebrated. 

Particular attention, was paid to the development of 
the physical < system ; for the first appearance of the 
young Roman was necessarily on the theatre of war. ( Cic. 
d» Leg. ii. S3 ; Nonius v. custu) Thus education at- 
tained its noblest object ; the individual was completely 
modified by its hiflaence; and its benefits may be 
estimated from the high esteem in which youth was 
held, even to a late period. (Toe. Ann, iii. 31.) After 
Ae Romans became acquainted with the Greeks ^^ 
education was conducted after the Grecian fashion. A 
love for the sciences was particularly awakened by the 
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conquest of Magna Gr«cia, £truria» and Sic3)r> to» 
wards the end of the first Ptinic war. A more inti« 
mate acquaintance with these countries, and the arrival 
oi many rhetoricians, philosophers, and poets, exerted 
a very beneficial influence upon the national taste^ 

c We have no longer a just idea of the exercises ot the body ; s 
man who now pays too much attention to them appears contempt* 
ible, l>ecause the greater part of thetie exercises have no other object 
but pleasure or ornament; whilst among the ancients every thing, 
even dancing, formed a branch of the military art Those who 
criticiKe Homer because he ordinarily extols in his heroes ^rength 
or agility of body, ought to find fault with Sallust, who praises 
Pompey because ** he leaped, ran, and carried a burden as well as 
anv man of bis time.*' Monletfuicut p. 18. 

>* The Romans, however, were at first very jealous respecting 
the Greek philosophers and rhetoricians. A decree of the senate 
was passed, a. u. 593, banishing them from the city ; this prolii- 
bition was renewed by the censors {662) f and included also the 
Latin rhetoricians. We may observe that the rhetore*^ who taught 
the art of oratory, were constantly distinguished during the earlier 
period of Roman eloquence from the oratorei, or orators, properly 
80 called. 

The boys were now placed under the superintend- 
ance of a slave (^pcedagogus) i ; from a very early age 
they were instructed in the schools of the grammarians 
in those sciences which bear an immediate relation to 
active life, as rhetoric and philosophy* An acquaintance 
was also zealously cultivated with those national poets 
who did homage to the taste of the age (Mamo Verm. 
Abhandl. p. 97. ^gq.) ; and the youth were now in- 
structed in the Greek language. A knowledge of this 
language was so much the more necessary, as they 
Were withdrawn from the care of the ptBdagogi whetl 
they had assumed Uic toga viriliSj in their seventeenth 
year, and were sent to Greek cities (Athens, Antiochf 
MaraeiUes, &c.), in order to pursue for a longer period 
the uninterrupted study of philosophy, of which Cicero 
and Octavianus are celebrated instances. This attach-^ 
nient to Greece appears to have been very general. 
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( JSbr. Am Poet. 268*) Yet corporal and military exer-, 
oises vere not ne^ected ; even the adult devoted their . 
attention to them; recommending themselves, by these . 
means, to the favour of the people. 

* The pdtdago^ut only attended to ^tnehtafy education ; the 
prwceploret to education proper. (Cf. Qutnc/tVinn, i. i. 7.) To 
such public teachers belong also the iUercU (properly interjiretes 
poetarum^ the ypofifiartKoi of the Greeks). The most celebrated'. 
of the Roman schouls was the Atherueumy founded by the em- 
peror Hadrian, and maintaining itself, under the name of schola 
Romanxh to the time of the first Christian emperors. It was a' 
large building, in which the Roman youth not only were educated, 
but poets and rhetoric'ans were in the habit of reciting and de- 
claiming. ^ The Rcmaas then, like the Greeks, had their pubHc 
recitations, their lecturers, their literary conversazioni and ban- 
quets ; and, as among the Greeks, the sciences were not split into . 
partitular faculties and departments (^disciplinee). The know- 
ledgev coAsid^red indispensable for every Roman of respectable 
standing in society, was comprised undet' the title of arte^ liberally 
ttudia humanitatis.** (Bschenburg. p. 67.) From the time of 
Vespasian a fixed salary (annua centena^ 100,000 sesterces annu- 
ally for each. Suet. Vespat. 18.) was paid out of the treasury to 
the Greek and Latin rlietoricians ; so that we now meet with re- 
gular teachers or ftrofestors (hence ;>ro/i<er»,^rc/J;»toy -stipendiary 
upon the state, amongst whom Quintilian is |)articularly worthy of 
notice. This example was followed by Hadrian in the foundation 
of the Atheweum, as well as Antoninus Pius, who extended the re- 
gulation of Vespasian to the teachers of philosophy, and salaried 
rhetoricians and philosophers as public teachers throughout the 
provinces. His successor, Marcus Aurelius, manifested no less 
seal : and thus we see public schools, after the example of Rome, 
established in the most important cities of the Roman empire, in 
Italy, Gaul, and Africa. The curriculum of study embraced 
grammar (t. e. philology and criticism in the ancient sense of the 
word; see S^Jfrnar^ p. 4U), rhetoric, and philosophy, and, in 
later times, medicine and jurisprudence* 

l^unc totus Graias nostrasque ^abet orbis Athenat. 

(Juv. XV. 112.) 

Private education was principally confined to the solution of theses 
and problems {solvere quastiones), Baehr*s Geschichte, &c.> 
p. 40, 41. 

Thus the education of the Romans was characterized 
by a spirit completely practical, and hence their literary 
performances are essentially distinguished from those 
of the Greeks^ Hence art, too, and the works of art, 
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were only esteemed at Rome in so fkr ^'tti^*servfed, 
to gratify the senses, or . communicate to external lifo> 
that splendour which appeared worthy of a Roman, in 
possession of unbounded riches, and ruler of the worlds' 
The images (which were transmitted from generation 
to generation) in the house of every great man, en- 
nobling their possessor, contributed very mucli to 
develope those heroic sentiments whose achievements 
have justly constituted the wonder of posterity. (Plin* 
XXXV. S. ; Sail. Jng. 4. Bemhardy en Roman edtuxh 
tiony in his Grundriss d, Rom, Litt, p. 12. sqgJ) Thus 
the popular character rested upon education. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

DdKkESTrti on private life of tae Romaics. 

mOMAN DRKSS. TONICA, SOMA. TUNICA ANGUSTICLATIA, LAH* 

CI.AVIA. SHAPB OF THB TOGA. COLOUR.— -TOeA P».«*EltA,— 

CiaKMONIES ON THS ASSUMPTION OF THE TOGA VIEILIS* — OTUKK 
OARMSIITS. 

ti^ the earliest times the clothing of the simple and 
hardy Romans formed merely a necessary protection 
against the inclemency of the weather; and by the 
signs or distinctions attached to it, served to discrimi- 
nate one class or order of men from another. The 
simple dress of the citizens consisted of the tunica 
(tunica exterior), a white woollen vest, which was 
narrow and without sleeves, reaching down to the 
knees, and fastened by a girdle or belt (cingulvm^ 
tinctus, Asy zona, balteus). Tunics, with sleeves (cAt- 
rodotcB, manicai(B), and reaching down to the ancles 
(talares), were at first considered effeminate ; though, 
under the emperors, they were worn also with fringes 
at the hands (ad maniis fimbriaUB). 

As it was thought effeminate to appear abroad with 
the tunic slackly or carelessly girded (disdnctus) ; 
hence discinclnS ntpos, a dissolute spendthrift; discincti 
Afii (Virg; -^n., viii. 724.), the effeminate Africans, 
foi* the Africans wore no girdle (Plant. Pcen. v. 2. 28.) ; 
and hence the saying of Sylla, concerning Caesar, to 
thb optimates, who interceded for his life, tzi nudh 
pntBcinctumpuerum caverent (Suet. Jul. 46.) As money 
was carried in the zone or belt (incinctus tunicam 
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murtaAfTy Ov. Fast. v. 675) % hence Horace, £lp. iL 
^ 40., " The man will go any whkher, qui wmam 
perdidUy who has lost his purse ; ** and Juvenal uses 
diaango for to rob or plunder : — *< Cum i/mua nvp&r 
Marims discinxerit Afirosr ^ (Sat. viu. 120.) Under 
the tunic the Romans wore another woollen covering 
Subuada^ (tunica interior^ in later times inieruid)^ 
•flerwards made of linen« The under-vest of the 
women was termed Indusium. (Hor. £p, i. 1* 95, ; 
Varro de L. L, iv. SO.) 

■ ^ona answers to the Greek ykopc^nriov, {Isidor* Qrig. xx, 9.) 
^ Compare aho Martial (lii. 29.) *• -^ 

■ ' me<Hos di$cingert iedm, 

Mensarumque jyedcs non timet Hermffgenes, 

* Posieaquatn binas tunicns habere cceperunt, instituerunl vocare 
Subuculam el Indusium, (Varro apud Non. xiv. 36.) 

As the poor were obliged to content themselves 
with the tunica alone, hence they are called Tunicatut 
populusy or Tunicati. The tunics of the senators were 
distinguished by a broad stripe of purple (ciavus), and 
those of the knights by a narrow one : the former 
being termed tunica laticlavoy and the latter tunica 
amgus^ciava. Or rather there were two stripes (faacia^ 
ploffulce) binding the two sides of the tunic where it 
opened in front, so that, when it was drawn closei, 
they met together and seemed to form a single stripe 
(jtuo-Mro^vpoy)* Under the emperors, the tribuni mi<* 
UUan also wore this badge, and were distinguished 
into Laticlavii and Angusticlanm. Generals in a 
triumph wore a tunic wrought in figured palm-leaves 
(tunica pidmata), taken from the image of Jupiter 
(tunica Jovis, Juv. x. 38.) in the CapitoL 

The togoy like the Greek pailium, was the national 
garment of the Romans, so that togatm is used for a 
Roman citizen, and the Romans are called gens togata. 
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although the garment was borrowed from die Etruriaiui. 
(M'uUer Etnuktr^ L p» 2Q\. sqq.) Like the segment 
ef a large circle (tunica rotunda^ Quint. Inst. xi. 3. 
139.), it was wound about in an artificial fold or folds, 
so that a lappet (Jaeinia) hung down over the right 
shoulder, leaving the right arm free (exclusa dextera)^ 
whilst the left was covered; and on this side was 
formed the sinus^ or cavity in which things might be 
carried, and with which the face or head might be 
covered. Thus there rose upon the breast a mass of 
folds, termed umbo, from its resemblance, probably, to 
the umbo or boss of a shield. The greatest care was 
paid to the arrangement (eomponere) of the togoj par- 
ticularly by public orators, amongst whom Hortensius 
distinguished himself in this r^spec^. 

The colour of the gown was white (alba) ; whaii it 
was rubbed with chalk, it beoame Candida, splendens 
(XafAxpit, PolybJ) ; and as this was done particularly 
by those who were suing for public offices, they were 
termed Candidatiy and hence Persius took his hint of 
cretata ambitio, (Sat. v. 177-) Those in mourning 
wore the toga puUa ; and those who were labouring 
under an accusation (ret) the toga sordida. The toga^ 
at a later period, particularly from the time of Ai\gus- 
tus, was only worn by men of distinction. Amongst 
the female sex, the mer^rices and auimU^ either 
adopted or were compelled to wear the toga, while the 
^^ matro9ue made use of the stola ; hence siolatus pud^f 
the modesty of matrons. (Mart, L S6. 8.) 

Young men, till Uie period of their asaumiq^ the 

toga virilis, and young women, till the period of their 

, marriage, and the children of free-born citizens, wpre 

'^le toga pratexta, so caHed from its edging (pr4D^t^x(^), 

^'ior purple stripe (limhus.) The prteteata had the re- 

'ipute of a sacred habit} so Persius calls ikpu^JW^ 
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^fmstos (Sat.v.), and Quintilian : — ^'lall^etoo die sacred 
habit of the prcetexta (the robe of priests and magis- 
trates), by which we render the helplessness of child- 
hood sacred and venerable** (in DedamcU.), Hence 
amicitia prcetextata is used for friendship formed in 
youth {Mart, x. 20.) ; and because at the time of laying 
aside i^^prcstexta upon marriage, a muUxtudine puero-- 
rum obsccena clamarentur^ — (Festus), verba pratextcUa 
are put for obsccena (Suet. Vesp. 22.), and more^pfw- 
textati for impttdici v. corrapti (Juv. ii. 170.), or the 
morals of the fashionable Romans. 

In the earlier periods of the republic, the to^ virilis 
does not appear to have been assumed till the 17th 
year was completed ^ : Delectu edito, juniores^ abannis 
septemdecim, et quosdam pr(Btextato9 scribtmt, (Li v. ii. 
57.) In the latter period of the republic, and during 
the reign of Augustus and Nero, the to^a was assumed 
at the completion of the 15th year. After assuming 
it the young men might now stand forward as public 
accusers, attend to public business (attinff ere forum) ; 
but it was customary for them, as a mark of modesty, 
during the first year, to keep their right arm (cokibere) 
within the toga. The ancient Romans fought in the 
toga, throwing it back, and winding it round the body ; 
this was termed the cincture. of the Gabine fashion 

' (cinclm Gahintis) ; hence the military term, inprocinctu 
esse, and hence the testaments of soldiers were said to 

'be made in prodnctu. The consul also wore the toga 
prcetexta in the Gabine fashion, when he opened the 

■' tenaple of Janus. (Zw. viii. 9., x. 7.) 

f Varro divides the age of man into five periods. Till the age 
of 15 he IS termed jmer; from 15 to xxx, adolescens/ from SOto 
J tiJv, juwnisi finom 45 to lx be was reckoned ^mang the s^rno^^i 
.^i^ft^r that period he vras termed senex. (Censorin. 14.) The Ro- 
man writers in general conform to this division. According to 
^lii^Vregttlatioa of of Servius TuUius, pu€rUia exteadcd to the iTjtb 
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yitr. FMm Ihk ymr to the 46tfa men capable of hevUtg armt 
were called jutuores, after that age seniores' (Getl. x. 28.) With 
many military senrice extended to the 50th year (LtV. xHi. S3, 34.}; 
«m1 hraoe they nU mmd tin title oi jmemn tiU that age. 

When a person did any work, he tucked up his toffa 
and girded it round him (succinffebcU et astringebaf) ; 
hence aedngere se cperi v. ad opus, or oflener accingi^ 
to prepare, to make ready. On holidays and solemn 
festivals it is reasonable to believe that all persons of 
any fashion put on new gowns (jpexce), and those of 
meaner condition might chalk over their old ones 
(trita) « ; hence they were said festos (sc. dies) alboH 
ceUhrare, (Hor. Sat ii. 2. 61.) Young men at the 
time of assuming the toga virilis (called also puroy 
because it was purely white, and libera, because they 
were then allowed greater liberty f ) consecrated to 
the Lares a golden ball (aurea huUa), which they had 
previously worn suspended from the neck: LarUms 
donata pependit. (Pers. iv. 132.) On this occasion of 
changing the toga, the friends and dependants of the 
family accompanied the young man to the Forum, in 
order that he might receive it from the prsetor with 
the customary formalities. They were then invited 
to a feast, and small presents (jy[>ortul(B) were distri- 
buted among them ; whilst the emperors used to give 
a largess (congiarium) to the people. The " manly 
gown'* was usually assumed on the feast of Bacchus^ 
or the 18th of April, 

* Pexaius pulchre rides meat Zoile, trita, (Miirt. ii. 58») 
' ■ ' lotd qye inipun^ Suburrd 

PermitU spartisseoculosjam cawUdut umbo, (Ben. v. S3, dS*) 

On Umbo, see p. 310. 

The toga of the rich and noble was finer and lai^er 
(honor) than that of the less wealthy ; hence Horace 
(Bp< i* 19. 13.) speaks of the exigua toga Catonis, 
because it was strait (arcta) and coarse (crassa r* 
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pimg%iuy. The k^ tnibech •f purple* atHi inwrou^l 
wl^ golden stripes, was worn particularly bj priests 
and magistrates ; the purple toga (toga cocdneayt by 
knights. As the toga was the robe of peace, togaii is 
dften opposed to armaJfx % (eedant arma tog<B) ; and as 
it was chiefly worn in the city, it is sometimes opposed 
to JRuetiei, Plin. vi. 30. So Martial enumerates among 
the blessings of life, 

Lis nunquam, toga rara (x. 47.) : 

never to be involved in a law-suit — to be seldom in 
town. Cisalpine Gaul, when admitted to the rights of 
citizenship, was called togata^ for Roman citizens only 
were allowed to wear the toga. As the toga was only 
worn in public, it belongs to that class of garments 
csSXedifiyrensia^forenm vestUus. 

' Juvenal (xri. 34.) opposes nrmutut to jMganutt. ** The 
amaimg increase of the military order introduced the necessity of 
a correlative term {Hume's Essays^ vol. i. p. 555. )» and all the 
people, who were nc^ enlisted in the service of the prince, were 
branded with the contemptuous epithet of ptsgans.** See note in 
Major's Adam, Appendix, p. 524. 

The military garment or robe of the Romans was 
called sagum (see p. 235.) ; the Uena (^Xarya) was 
a travelling robe or mantle ; the penula was a kind 
of great coat or surtout, resembling the lacema^ but 
shorter and straiter ; it had a hood (caput v. capiHuni) 
as a protection against the weather. The (iboUa was a 
cloak peculiar to the military ; of more costly materials 
and glowing colours, it was sometimes the distinction 
of the rich and great. (Suet, Calig, 35. ; Juv, iv. 76.) 
The women wore XhejpaUa as an upper garment, with, 
a. train (syrmd) ; underneath was the stola >*, which 
sierved as a garment for the house. The Ronums at 
games and festivals wore a conical cap of white woollen 
stuff (pileus)*; on journeys they used a round cap like 
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a helmet (ffoierus), or a foroad-brimmed hat (peiclsus)^ 
similar to that represented on the statues of the god 
Mercury ; hence petasaius^ prepared for a journey. > 

^ The tunica of the women became a ttola by the addition of a 
flounce (tiu^)« Indelicate women appear to have dispensed with 
it Compare ttokitus Pudor (p.^SIO.) : -^ 

Quis FloraUa vestii et stolatum 
FermUlii,mervtricibus.pudorem. (Martial* L 36. S, 10. ) 

The FhraSa were celebrated for their indecency. (See p. 49.) 

^ The inns along the road, where travellers rested, were called 
diversoriaj the keeper (tns^t^or) of such an inn» if it was rented, 
was termed caupo* From a deficiency, however, of public inns, 
or of accommodations in them, the Romans, when in foreign 
countries, were in the habit of taking up their abodes with certain 
individuals, whom they entertained in turn, when at Rome. Tbusi 
a relationship of hospitality {hotpkium. Jus hospitu) was formed 
between the two parties ; and tiiey swore everlasting fidelity to 
each other by Jupiter (henc^termed HospUaUs^ livios). A token 
or symbol {testera hospitaHiaHs) was exchanged between the two 
parties ; so that, by producing the symbol, the individual might be 
•asiiy- recognised : Tetter am conferre ti pit hotpitalem, eccam atttUi* 
(Plant. Pc^o. 5.2. 87.) 
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CHAPTER XL. 

DOHBSTIC OR PRIVATE LIFE OF TUB ROMANS. 



Thb Roman women anointed their hair with the 
richest pertumes, and sometimefi brightened it (comam 
rutilabant v. incendebant) with a certain composition 
or wash (lixivo t, vd cifiere, cinere lixiviiy. They 
frizzled or curled the hair with hot irons (ealamutrU, 
coma calamistrata), raised it to a great height by 
rows and stories of curls (coma in gradas jormatd), and 
fixed the locks (ci'nci'nnw t. a,wwdo*), by means of 
hair-pins (crituUes aeut). An embroidered net or caul 





was used for inclosing the hair behind (reUadum au- 
raium); ribands or fillets {faaeia v. vium) for bind- 
ing it seem to have been peculiar to modest women : 
vittte Unuet, ms^Tu pudorit, Ov. Am, i. Sl.» The 
toilet and ornaments of women were termed munAa 
muHebrit, their world. 
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* The anownt Romans, lik^ other uneivUiMd people^ pennitted 
the beard to grow (Liv, v. 41.); and hence they were termed 
barboH. About the year 454, a certain P. Ticinius Mfenas, or 
Maoa, brought barbers (tonsorest hence tontiniuBf barbers' shops) 
from Sicily, and introduced the custom of shaving the beard. 
When young men first began to share they were said ponere bar- 
bmnj and they usually did this when they had attained their 
twenty-first year. The day was kept as a festiyal, and the prima 
barba v. lanugo, as well as their hair, was consecrated to a god — 
generally Apollo. 

Paint (Jiicus) was used by the Roman women as 
early as the days of Plautus (minium^ cerussa, creta) b, 
and also various cosmetics (medicamina^ lenodnia^ 
smegmcUa) for the beautifying of the complexion. The 
most celebrated ointment of this description was the 
PoppcBanum^ ^made of asses' milk, and invented by 
Poppaea, the wife of Nero. The women painted the 
edges of their eye-lids and eye-brows with a black 
powder (collinebant fidigine) ; they pulled out small 
hairs from the cheeks by means of tweezers (yoUettce) ; 
a patch on the face was termed spUnium v. emplastrunu 
They wore necklaces (monilid)^ made of gold and set 
with gems ; and also ear-rings (inaures) of pearls or 
precious stones — frequently of inpmense value : Uxor 
tua locupktis domus aurihis censum gerit (Senec. de 
Ben. vii. 9.) They wore a broad riband round the 
breast, called sircphium, which served instead of a 
bodice or stays. 

** m.,^-~~^ Cretala timet FabuUa nimbum, 

CemsscUa timet Sabella solem, (Martial, ii. 41.) 

Cerussay ceruse, or white lead, cretat chalk, to whiten the skin ; 
and vermilion (minium, ruhica) to make it red. 

When habits of lu:(ury once became established, 
the greatest men even in Rome (as Hortensius, Lu- 
cttSus, Pompey> Caesar, Antony, Mecaenas, ^c^) vied 
with each other in fastidiousness about their apparel- 
Nay, the disease had spread so far that slaves cojuU no 
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longer be dmtiftguished firom their masters by their 
dress. {Sen* Clem, i. 24. ; JEp^ IS.) Silk (yestis sertca 
V. bambydna) wasunkninni to the Romans till towards 
the end of the republic ; and Virgil is the first Roman 
writer who has meotiened it. {Geofg. ii. 121.) Helio- 
gabalus is said to have been the first who wore a robe 
of pure silk (yestis holoserica) ; but the price of silk 
progressively declined from the reign of Aurelian, and 
Ammianus Marcellinus states (lib. xviii. c. 6«) that 
silk was in his time worn even by the lowest classes 
(a.d.370). Some consider the Sericts vestes to be 
fine cottons, imported fVom India, through the country 
of the SereSy in contradistinction from the bombt/dna 
vestes (of silk) im|K>rted from Sina (China), a region 
much more remote. Thin transparent garments, pe- 
culiar to women (though sometimes worn by effeminate 
men), were termed muUicia (quasi mukilicioy of many 
threads, finely wrought), Juv, ii. 66. The Lex Oppia 
(540) restricted the extravagance of female decora- 
tion ; but this, as well as similar laws ( GeU. ii. 24.), 
were borne down by the tide of luxury afler the Asiatic 
conquests. 

Clothes were distinguished not only from their dif- 
ferent texture and colour, but also from the places 
where they were manufactured; thus vesds aurea^ 
auratOy piotOy embroidered with gold ; purpurea, can- 
ckjfkata;^ Sydoma, Assyria, Phoenicia^; Coa, fine 
silk and purple made in the island of Cos ; Phryyiana, 
needle-work or embroidery, PUn. viii. 48. \ viryaia, 
striped ; scutulata, chequered (formed into squares or 
lozenges ; from scuhdce, pieces of stone, diamond-shape, 
inlaid in tessellated pavements) ; Oalbdna v. ina, green 
or grass-coloured, worn chiefiy by women ; hence 
€MSbanaius, a man so dressed, and GaXbani mores, 
effeminate (Mart i. 97.)$ croedtaf a garment of a 
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8afir^l^«^lour ; ameihytiifuh of a violet or wise col({ur, 
pohibit^ by Nero (SueL 32.), as the use of the vesHit 
0>fmiffHa$sh a particular kind of pui^e, was by CssaT) 
e30o^ to certain persons and ages, and on certain days. 
( Suei. Jul, 43.) Fine linen (sindan) was imported 
from Egypt and Tyre.* 

^ TnrA marigue vichu kostii Punico 

Lvgubre mutavU saguft^ (Hor. Epod. ix. 27, S8.) 

He laid aside bis purple or Tynan robe {Punico\ and put on 
mourning (in reference to Antony, after the battle of Actium). " 
'*Tbe beautiful purple of the Tynans was communicated by 
means of several uniyalve shell- fish. Pliny tells us that the l^rians 
first dyed their wool hi the liquor of the pwrpureti a species of shelU 
fisib, and then in that of the bucdnum (hence T^rta dibapha*) 

** lu Afiro murice Hnctm " — « larue,^ 

(Hor. Od. ii. 16. 35.); 

whilst, to produce p ai t icolar shades of colour, carbonated seda, 
urine, and a marine plant called fucus, was occasionally added. 
(vMi/. Hitt, vL c. 36.) The mode of dyeing lyrian purple was 
lost for many ages ; but it was again reriTed during the seren- 
teenth century by Mr. Cole of ^stol, and during the eighteenth 
by Raumur of France. {Encyc. Bril; art. Dyeing.) From the 
name of coccus or -um, cloth dyed with kennes (supposed by Pliny 
to be the grains or fruit of the HeXf but nothing more than an in^ 
sect) was called coccinuvh ^nd the wearers cocdnati. (Mart. 
Epig. L 97. 6.) 

No ornament was more generally worn among the 
Romans than rings (annuli). The senators and equUes 
wore golden rings, and also the legionary tribunes 
dujl^g the period of their command, which was; six 
months; hence Juvenal calls these rings at«ft^ Jem- 
estre (see p. 219.). Under the emperors, the right of 
wejv*ing a golden ring was more liberally conf^ired ; 
an<l» at last, it was granted by Justinian to all citizens. 
(Novdl, 78.) Rings were set with precious stones 
(jffemnuB) ^ ; and as they were chiefly used for the seal- 
ing of letters, wills, &c (anntUi signcUarii), hence 
^i^lend speaks of a person who had made hiaibr^ttie 
^^^^^limMkiUs etgemmd^wdd, by being instkutedi^s 
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tote f heir in wills (sealed with a ring, udd, moistened to 
prevent the wax eticking to it i. 68.). To these orna- 
mentB we may add chains {torgva), necklaces (mo- 
ntlia), bracelets (armilia), ear-rings (^ittauret), and 
clasps (^fibula). 

Lucct tordaitychata mnnit. , (Mut. ii. 39.) 
DiSbrent ringi appear to have been want, according to the K>- 

VeMibU mHtmnt diffHt ludantittu aurum ; Jwi. 
H* waves his hand to shoir off his sunuper ring (imu diuiuAm, 
Mart. T. 61.). 

' This accouDia for the wills being brief [atigua) as in Jan. 
lii, 1S4. ; — 

Omnia tM/brtm Paaaia bnaler dabit. 
Legacies were left in the last part of the will (lecundU tabulU, tee 



Amongst the usual covering of the feet may be 
reckoned the gokx, sandals, covering only the sole of 
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the fbet, and bound with leathem thoogs- (mrrigiff, 

iaiena), and ealeei, Uinewhat like our ihodlM^M^iteid 
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wkh latchete or strings {liguke). Under the emperors, 
shoes were adorned with gold, silver, and precious 
stones. They were sometimes turned up in the point, 
called cakei rtpandi. The shoes of soldiers were called 
ccMgiB (aee p. 235.) ; those of comedians, 9occi ; those 
of tragedians, cothurni (see p. 67.) ; and the shoes of 
senators were adorned with a golden or silver luna v. 
lunuhf i.e. the letter C (seep. 118.) It was esteemed 
effeminate for a man to appear in public in slippers 
(toleaius); those who wore slippers were said to be 
disccUceati (ayvr^rot) inteciis pecUhui, 
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CHAPTER XLL 

DOMESTIC AND PRIVATE LIFE OF THE ROMANS. 

MEALS OF THE ROMANS. — SUMPTUARY LAWS. PRINCIPAL DISHES. 

— DirmUBlPt SORTS QT WIK», PROOBSi OF WIKE-MAKIHO. — > 

DRINKXMQ CUPS. -^ CQBNA* ~~ CUSTOM OF RBCIJNING AT MKAI.S. ' 

In the earliest periods the Romans lived upon the 
simplest fare, though^ in later times, their banquets and 
meals were prepared with more than Asiatic luxury . 
Pottage (puis) originally supplied the place of bread, 
and bakers were first introduced after the war with 
Perseus. The science of cookery (being left to the 
lowest domestic slaves) was still in a rude state in the 
time of Plautus ; victualling cooks stood in the market 
until they Were hired ; nevertheless good cheer was 
already introduced, and, being a novelty, was held 
somewhat in esteem. (Plaut Pseud, ii. 2. ; Mil. Glor. 
iii. 1.) 

After the Asiatic victories of Manlius, good cheer 
soon degenerated into absolute gormandizing ; so that 
it was necessary to enact sumptuary laws for the re- 
pression of this evil, as the people came intoxicated 
from their meals to the Forum, to deliberate upon what 
pertained to the public welfare. {Macrdb, S<U. xii. 13.) 
The first law for this purpose was passed at the instance 
of the tribune of the people C. Orchius (588 a. u.). 
The Lex Fannioj which soon succeeded it (588), fixed 
the expense of a guest-feast at 100 asses (hence the 
law was called by Lucilius Centussis) ; of a feast on 
festival days at thirty, and on any other day at ten 
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-mm^J' (GeQJ ii: 3%.) The«e laws (kges tumpHjarue) 
^%^i^ ftdoii BQCC^eeddd by otherg» introduced by Didius 
^O), ^. XMxAWt Cf assQs (Zear lAeima, 656), by Sylla 
/( CbftMlte, 673)$ by Antius Restio (Aniia^ year un- 
icMain)> &e* but ^ey were all ineffective. The pro- 
^dwe^g were compelled to furnish every dainty for the 
Romah banquets, and even the expense of ordinary 
itvedi wae by no means trifling. « ( GeU, vii. 16. ; Varro 
'€U M,iR, iii. 7. ; ColumeU. viit. 8.) •*- FeMencli* cxne^! 
:|isrhf mariqiie omnia exqutrebanty sq. (Suet Cal. IS.) ^ 

* The Lex JuUa Sumptuaria allowed 200 H S on the diof pro* 
Jesti ; 300 on the calends, nones, ides, and some other festivals ; 
1000 M asarrfage-feastt {trnptm ei rtpoHu) and extraordinary en- 
tertainments {8u€t. JuL 42.) 

** Amongst tlie dishes (ediUia) held in highest estimation by the 

Romans may be reckoned sea-fish, particularly the turbot {rhom- 

. but) s pMcocks, first brought i^ion the the table by L. Crassus 

{Macrob, ii. 9.); nightingales {lusdnuB), thrushes {turdi), and 

sometimes a whole boar — hence called animal propter convivia 

'mitum (Juv. L 141.) and parent 7V^a«iu« -*- stuffed with the flesh 

of other animals. Temperance and moderation were still found 

in individual instances, as in the case of Cicero (who first became 

Acquainted with delicacies at the tables of others), and alsio his 

contemporary Sextus, who abstained from flesh. {Cic» Ep* ad Dw, 

rii. 26. ; Senec. Ep, ;08.) 

In (he most ancient times wine was so scarce that 

k was not so much as used at libations and other reK- 

^gious solemnities. (^Plin, xiv. 14.) When it becanie 

aaeve oommoki, it was customary to drink it mixed with 

^jwater^ and sometimes with snow, in order to give it a 

re&eshii^ coolness. As long as any regard was paid 

.U»; temperance, the Italian wines were alone in request, 

^fid Gp:eek wines were considered as a delicacy. So 

4iiUch wise, however, was brought to Rome by LucuUus, 

thaf ii was distributed amongst the people. In later 

^imesiit was customary to pour precious ointments into 

^It^itii^.^ati^ drink them off together: perfttsa mero 

fpumarU ti^ngueata Fakmo (Juv. vi. 302.)i amLtMs 
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monstrous luxury C(mtinued in fiualpon (o ^ dQ$ii»e 
of the empire. A law (unknown bs ip^Ms 9)Pigin)i^^^«8 
introduced at a very early period, prohibiting uroi^en 
to drink wine under pain of death ; they wetevOn^ 
permitted to drink raisin-wine. (PUu* :(iy« 14^ ;i..iMeit. 
Deipn. i. 440.) This law, however, in later iimos, 
was violated without shame. (Ov* Fast, in, 3^} At 
the feasts of the Tuscans, the women as w«ll as jifae 
men drank wine {Athen. Deipfh %iu 517*) ; and ii^is 
remarkable that the Romans designated a govmaadiBftr 
by the Tuscan word Nepos, CL " Tyrrhenus pinguis^' 
(Virg. G.ii. 193-). 

Wine was made anciently much in the same man- 
ner as it is now. The wine-press was called torctdufn^ 
the strainer suecus v. columt and the vat or tub locus. 
The must or new wine (mustum) was refined with the 
yolks of pigeons' eggs ; and, from new wine, a book 
not ripe for publication is called musteus Uher by 
Pliny {Ep. viii. 21.), The application of the fuma- 
rium {hence a cask was said Inhere fwawm) to the 
mellowing of wines was borrowed from the Asiatics ; 
and thus exhalation would go on until the wine was 
reduced to the state of a syrup or extract, and. had 
acquired an oily smoothness from age. ^ (PromedoM" 
gmdiora vina, Hor. iii 21. 6.) Hence too the praotiffe 
of employing strainers (vina colaria)y to dear them 
from their dregs. None of the more goienous^waoes 
were reckoned fit for drinking before the fiflh^^year, 
and the majority of them were kept for a longer period. 

^ Horice speaks of cadum Marti memorem dnelU {06: \'ii:^^. 
18.), 660—2 A. u. Juvenal, at a much later peiiod, fl y p i J ttiQfjtfae 
grape pressed during the social or Marsian war {cokatarjib—^beUis 
iocialibu* uvam, v. SI.); not to be understood too literally^; m 
other words, a very fine old wine. (Stocker,) 'BlHSfmasntamstiii 
wine 200 years old (xiv. 4.). Wines of an inferior qpalitj w«j|j/b 
fVequetrtly set before guests of an inferior rank. ^* We^driVik ou| 
^of ghntcups {tUro); yon out of niiicrhin&(Msin'4Ul>w-)^^>'^^^^ ^'^ 
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Prodat per^ncuus ne duo vma caUac; 

lest a transparent cup should show the difference of the wines." 
(Mart, ir. 86.) PUdy reprobates this custotn in yery strong 
language {Ep* ii. 6.) ; observing that, for his own part, he invited 
hb guests ad cctnam, non ad notam, — to entertain them, and 
not to make degrading distinctions. Martial tells us that the 
murrkina pocvla were wall adapted for Fakmiau wine : — 

Si caHdum pottUt urdetUi murrha Falerno 
Convenit, et meHorJU tapor inde mero, 

(Lib. xiv. 113.) 

The Falemian, says Henderson, approached, in its most essential 
characters, near to Madeira, whicfa '< unites groat stcength and 
richness of flavour [supor] with an exceedingly fragrant and dif- 
fusible aroma.*' (p. 253.) The custom of crowning and de- 
corating cups and vessels at banquets and religious ceremonies 
was universal, even from the heroic ages. On the VirgiKan 
phrase cratera cor&nA induit {Mn, i. 723. )» and the Homeric 
ic^irr^pas htwr^nmo wvrcSo (//. a. 469.), see Buttmann's LexUoguSf 
p. 293., Eng. Transl. 

On each cask was marked the name of the consuls, 
or the year when it was made ; and the wine that 
came from the remotest part of the cellar was of course 
the oldest and the choicest ; hence, interiore notd Fa* 
lemi, Hor. Od. ii. 3. 8. Persons of moderate fortune 
procured a cask or amphora as they wanted it from 
one oi the public repositories (^orrea), where wines of 
all ages and qualities were to be had. {Hor. Carm. 
i. 20. ; iii. 19.; iv. 12.) As the casks were covered 
over with pitch or chalk {obtiUe v. picaUe et gypscOce), 
and bunged ; hence, relinere v. delinere dolium v. ca- 
dum, to broach or open a cask ; and, as the Romans 
did not use a siphon or spigot, hence vertere caduniy to 
incline or empty a cask. The wines of Lesbos and 
Chios among the Greeks, and the Falemian and Cscu- 
ban among the Romans, have acquired an immortality 
of renown. <* 

" The cups of the Romans (calices, phial<s, patene, sct/jthi) were 
made of various materials, — - of wood, as beech {fa^na) ; earth 
{Jtctilia), glass (vitrea), amber {mccXna), as well as brass, silver. 
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aud gold. They were ■ometiiB«» beautifully engraved; hence 
called torenTnata, i. e. vasa sculpla v. c^lata ; or they were adorned 
with figures (s%wa, sigiUa), called crustig or emblemata, which might 
be affiled or removed at pleasure. The figure of a goat in 6«# 
relief ^as being sacred to Bacchus) was the frequent emblem on 
drinking cups : stantem extra pocula caprum (Juv.) Cups adorned 
with gems were called calket gemmali. 



Shd nullm aamka Hbuntur 



Fictitibut : tunc iUa timCf quum pocula mmet 
Gemmata, et lato Setmum ardebit in auro, 

(Jut. X. 25—27.) 

The pocula murrhinai introduced by Pompey, have been the sub- 
ject of great controversy. Some, in order to relieve tbe difficultyi 
suppose two sorts ; one " porcelain,*' the other a natural produc- 
tion. It was customary at banquets for individuals to toast their 
mistretses by drinking as nany cyatki as tbero were letters in 
their names : — 

Omnis ab infuio numeretur arnica Falemo. 

(Mart. i. 72, 73.) 

In like manner, three for the Graces ; three times tliree for the 
Muses. In these cases they were said bibere ad numerum. The 
pocula, or cups, containing from one to eight cyathi apiece, were 
denominated, from the parts of an aj, trientesf quadrantet, guin- 
cunces, betmh ^* (See p. 281., note.) 

Early in the morning tbe Romans took a little food 
to stay tbe appetite (^promtUsio) ; the prandium (me- 
renda), wbicb they took about mid-day, was the pro- 
per breakfast ; the principal meal, however, was the 
coena, taken about four o'clock. The ccena consisted of 
many dishes (missus) ; the first part, consisting of 
dishes to excite the appetite, was called the gustatioy 
or fftcsttis, and the principal dish capiU ccence s.pompa. 
(Mart. X. 31.) After the principal dish, the second 
course or table was introduced (mens(B secundai), con- 
sisting of fruits and sweetmeats (beliaria). As the 
Romans usually began their entertainments with eggs, 
and ended with fruits ; hence, ab ovo usque ad maldf 
from the beginning to the end of supper. (Hor, Sat, 
i. 3. 6.) 

The custom of reclining on couclies (accufi^h4^t) 
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was first adopted only by the men; but from the 
period of the first Csesars it was allowed also to the 
women. The place where thej supped was anciently 
called ccmactdumy afterwards ccmatio or triclinium^ be- 
cause three couches (rftTf %>u¥»t) were spread around 
the table for the guests to recline upon. On each 
couch there were commonly three ; boys, and young 
men below seventeen, sat at the foot of the couch (in 
imo hcto y. subsellio). The guests lay with the upper 
part of the body reclined on the left arm, the head a 
little raised, the back supported by cushions (pulvini 
V. -ttft) ; the head of the second (tnedius) was oppo* 
site the breast of the first, so that if he wanted to 
speak to him (especially if the thing was secret), he 
was obliged to lean upon his bosom (in sinum recum- 
here, Bin. Ep. iv. 22.). « 

* Under the emperorB, instead of three couches, only one was 
introduced. The new-.fashioned couch was of a semicircular form 
(lunata), called sigma from its shape, C; and it held seven or 
eight persons. The square tables were now superseded by round 
ones (orbet, Juv. i. 1 S7.)* The monopodia were very costly tables : 
they had only one foot (fiSyos and wo^s), and that of ivory : «— 

Tu Libycos Indis tutpendit denHbui orbet. 

(Mart. ii. 43.) 

The abaci are mentioned along with the monopodia (Li v. 39. 6, 7.) 
as articles of domestic luxury. The bedsteads (sfjondig) and feet 
( fulcra V. pedes) were made sometimes of silver or gold ; and in 
the time of Juvenal (xi. 95.), it was customary to inlay the fur- 
niture, and particularly the couches, with the largest and finest 
pieces of tortoise-shell {alarum Tnffugenit — ac nobile fulcrum) 
they could procure. The persons whom the invited guests {con- 
tduat) had liberty to bring with them were called umbrat unin- 
vited guests. {Hot. Sat. ii. 8. 22.) The semicircular couch was 
also termed slibadium* 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

ft 

DOMESTIC AND PRIVATE LIFE OF THE ROMANS. 

MANHER OF WAITINO AT TABLE. — CHANGE OP C0UESB8. — rftESIOBNT 

OP THE FEAST. BATHS. GAMES OP CHANCE. SMPLOTMENTS OP 

THE BOMANS.— PATRONS AND CLIENTS. 

The chief cook» who had the direction of the kitcheny 
was called archimaglrus ; he who took care of the 
QOMches and dishes was termed slructor ; the oarptor 
or scissor carved the meat with great dexterity and 
many gesticulations (ad symphoniam gesHctdatuSy Pe- 
tron. 36.) ; hence called chironomon, or gesticula- 
tor (Juv. V. 121.). The slaves who waited at table 
were properly called ministri^ being lightly clothed in 
a tunic and girt with napkins (lirUeis sttcdncti). The 
dishes were brought in, either on the tables themselves, 
or more frequently on frames (ferctda v. repositoria) ; 
hence prmbere ccmam temis v. senis ferculisy i. e, mis- 
sibus)f to give a supper of three or six courses. (Suet, 
Aug. 74.) A Before the supper was commenced it was 
usual to wash the hands ; and those of a luxurious 
habit put on a particular garment {synthesis^ see p. 56*) 
after supper, and laid aside their sandals (solecB). 

*■ The guests either remained in the same places whilst the 
tables were changed {mentam avferre)^ or else removed to fresh 
tables ; this latter Martial calls ambulani coma (vii. 48.). The 
beauty of the citron wood (of which the tables were generally 
made) consisted in its knots and veins {macttUe). The Romans 
began their banquets with prayers and libations {libare dm dopes 
et bene precariy Liv. zxxix. 43.). They usually threw a portion 
into the fire as an offering to the Lares (hence called Dii PateU 
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iMQ* The table was consecrated by setting on it the images of 
the Lares and the salt-cellars. The family salt-cellar {patemum 
iahnH/n) was preserved with gp'eat care ; and setting salt before a 
stranger was reckoned a symbol of friendship. The immense 
sums which the Romans spent in procuring the most costly deli- 
cacies for the table are almost incredible : — 

G%ist%Lt (i. e. dainties) elementa per wnnUt quarunt, 

(Juv. xi. 14.) 

During supper the guests were entertained with 
singing and dancing, sometimes with pantomimes and 
play-actors, with buffoons, and even with gladiators » 
but the more sober had only persons to read or repeat 
select passages from books (tmagnoMfB v. actvamaia). 
When wine was on the table, they appointed a presi- 
dent (arbiter bibendi, master v. rex convivii), who laid 
down the laws to be observed in drinking, and performed 
the office of toast-master. (Horace probably alludes to 
this president under the title of Thaliarchtis, Od. i. 9.) 
If no director of the feast was appointed, they were 
said culpdpotare magistrd, having ihe^ne of a bumper 
as the rule of the feast. The wine was mixed with water 
(miseerey temperare) in a large vase or bowl (crater)^ 
by handsome youths (or slaves), and then poured 
into cups (poctda, cyaJthi) ; hence ad cyathos sixxre, to 
be cup-bearer. Banquets that were terminated at a 
seasonable hour were called convivia tempestwa; if 
they continued till late in the night they were called 
convivia intempestiva,^ Prolonged drinking and re- 
velling was termed comissatio, 

^ Tempestivum convivmm is properly a banquet, commencing at 
a de&Qite time (t. e., the ninth or tenth hour of the day, or earlier^ 
at sunset), but generally such a banquet as commenced earlier 
than usual {de die), and also continued longer than usual, as in 
family festirhies. (Salmasius ad Vopisd Flwian. 6.) In^mpet' 
tiva convivia is grounded merely upon false readings. ( Grtev* ad 
dc* Mur. 6. 13,; Arch. 6. IS.) Manukom, 369. 

In later times the guests crowned themselves with 
garlands (serta^ coromB^ v. coroUcs) of flowers, ivyj, 
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mjntle, or laurel ; hence cum oorond ebrius. Their hair 
wa» aho perfuvied with varioiifi ointments (trnffuemta ▼. 
omiMfti), nard, or spikenard (nardum, mahbathrum). 
Sometimes perfumes were showered upon them through 
tubes. ^ 

* We must make a distinction between public and private ban- 
qiMts. I€ the pubUc baaquets woe atlended with games, they 
were calkd epuia, as the funeral banquets {epula Junebres y*fe- 
rales) connected with games ; if they were given at the dedication 
of a temple, or on entering upon priesdy or other office^ they 
were called ctena* {Coenapontj/icu»h Hor.) 

A iNUnquet upoo whidi mudi had been expaiided 
( c om a iatutOf opSmay^opipara) was termed Augu8kdi$i 
PfmUfiomliSy Sakaris, since these priests were in the 
hidbit of giring splendid banquets (see p. 36* 39.). The 
banquet which patrons gave to their clients was termed 
cotMa redeh i« e. a formal {dentiful supper ; hence eon^ 
vwrnti redd sc eandy to fare sumptuously (Stid. Aug. 
74.). In afler-times this was superseded by the spav' 
tidoy as mentioned below (p. 332.). Previous to su{^ry 
it was not unusual to take an emetic for the sake of 
whetting the appetite, and also after supper, to prevent 
the bad effects of repletion ; hence the observation of 
Seneca. -* Vamunt ut edant ; edum ut vomani (ad 
Helv. 9.). 

Ib later times, the Romans before supper used always 
to badie ; and there were public baths for the use of 
the citizens at large (balnea), ^ In these there were 
separate apartments for the men and the women ; each 
paid to the bath«keeper a small coin (quadrans). Those 
under age paid nothing : — Necpueri credurUy nisi qui 
nomdum (gre lavaniury in allusion to the superstitiona 
respecting the infernal regions (Juv* ii. 152.). The 
basin where they bathed was called baptisteriunh wt' 
taiio, or piscina ; the cold-bath room, cellafrigidaria, 
and the hot, cella caidaria; Ihe stove room hypocauston 
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or wj^tarariwt^ ndjoieiog to which were the sweattng 
rooms ($mlatoria)i the undressing rooms (cqMfefyierid)^ 
and the rooms for anointing (unctuarioy daotkesia)* 
The slaves who took care of the clothes of the persons 
bathing were called ccpsarii ; and those who anointed 
them were called aiipUB or unctores. The instruments 
of an alipies were a scraper {strigilis)^ to rub off the 
9orde$ from the body ; towels or rubbing-cloths (Untod)^ 
and a vial or cruet of oil (guHus), As there was a 
great concourse of people to the baths, poets some- 
times read their compositions there ; and under the 
emperors, not only places of exercise (g^ymnoiia ei 
pakBttrm\ but also libraries, were annexed to them. 
Nero appears to have first connected gymnasia with t^e 
baths. (Sftei. Ner. 12.) 

** Balnnum h usually a private bath ; haUnea and halneaf a public 
oat, where there are a number of separate bathin|^ rooms ; but the 
poets, for the sake of the hexameter (and also later writers), use 
halnea, (Drakenborch ad Liv. xxiii. 18. 12.) The therrMe 
(bifiiuu), warm baths, were destined only for public use, and 
built either near warm springs, as at Bai« (Martialf vi. 42.), or 
the water was warmed by large subterranean ovens, as at Rome, 
where these buildings were amongst the largest and moat ma^ 
oificent (see p. 9.)* Bamthom, 198. 

The Romans before bathing took various kinds of 
exercise (exercitationes campestres)* Amongst these 
we may mention the ball or tennis, pila trigcndtk v. 
trigon^ so called because those who played at it were 
placed in a triangle (rpiywov), and tossed it from one 
to another; he who first let it come to the ground was 
the loser. When they struck the ball rebounding from 
the ground, they were said ludere rajOim ; when the 
person who had the ball seemed to aim at one^ but 
struck another, he was said ludere datatim ; and when 
the ball was struck from one to another without letting 
it fail to the ground, they were said htdere expidsim, 
or pilam geminare votantem. (Lucan ad Pison. 17S.) 
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Duraig Ae intervals of drinkiiig they often pkyed at 
dice (aba)y of which there were two kinds; the 
tes9erm and taU. The teMserm had six sides ; the taU 
four. On one side was marked one point (unioy an 
ace), called canis ; on the opposite side six, {semOf 
sice) ; on the two other sides three and four (temio ei 
quaiemio). The highest or most fortunate throw 
( VemiSfjactus Venereus y. basilictu) was of the tessera^ 
three sixes ; and was used in determining the direction 
of the feast (archipotid). They also played at odd 
and even ( par itnpar)^ and at a game called duodecun 
icripUMy resembling backgammon (p. 285.). The count- 
ers (caicuii) were moved across certain lines {linea v. 
otdoes) ; hence tmom calcem nan posse ciert, not to be 
able to move. 

The Ronums, in the earlier and better ages of the 
republic, directed their chief attention either to study 
or the busmess of the state. The inferior occupations 
oi life were committed to artisans, who formed them- 
selves into companies (coUegia sodalUid)^ and dis- 
played their wares about the Forum. The same free- 
dom prevailed with respect to studies. As their 
worioi sprang immediately from the business of common 
life, so their highest interest is even at this day in 
immediate connection with it. The transcribing of 
works was committed to slaves, who frequently wrote, 
as atnanuensesy from dictation. From the life of Cicero 
we are well acquainted with Tiro, a slave to whom he 
was particularly attached. From the laws regulating 
ei^>eiisei (kg^ sumphiariis) we perceive that the 
luxurious indulgence of later times gave rise to a total 
Itemed and abandonment of state-afiairs ; as was par- 
ticubrly the case in the time of the emperors, when 
the most important <rfices were concentrated in the 
bands of a single individuaL (Senee. de brev. ViL I2y^ 
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* Above all, we moit obsenro the relation of elients toward* 
their patrons ; for by means of this ev^ y man of distinction pos- 
sessed a power in the state: but duties or obligations for both 
putiet ware attached to this relation. The client, agreeably to 
custom, must wait upon his patron every morning (saliUare) ; 
and, on the other hand, the patron must give counsel to his client, 
•fibrd him protection, and defend him before a court of justice. 
(Phui* Men, iv. 8.) See p. 73. Upon the increase of luxury, it 
became customary (instead of a supper) to give each of the poorer 
clients a certain portion or dole {sportula) of meat to carry home 
in a basket ; the clients were no longer admitted into the atrium, 
but received the dole primo limine, (Juv. i. 96.) When the 
people had the power of conferring honours and offices, the am- 
bitious exerted ereiy faculty to obtain this distinction : — Quid est 
emm pradanuh quam honoribus et reipublica muneribus perfunc- 
tum senem, (Cic. de Orat. i. 45.) 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

DOMESTIC AND PRIVATE LIFE OF THE ROMANS. 

TI8TAMBMT8.'*— CUSTOMS RELATING TO THE DEAD. POMIRAL PRO> 

CESSION. DIFFERENT KINDS OF FUNERALS. SEPULCHRES.'— 

MAUSOLEA. — CEREMONIES AT THE FUNERAL FILE.-— FARENTAUA. 
—- MOURNING FOR THE DEAD. APOTHEOSIS. 

Herb it may be proper to speak concerning testaments. 
Ntmcupatio testamentiwoB the solemn declaration of the 
testator that this was his last will. No person except 
a Roman citizen (sui jwis) could make a will {jus 
iestamenti)j or inherit pny thing by a will. Lawyers 
were generally employed in the making of a will (Suet, 
Nero, 32.) ; when the testator wrote it with his own 
hand, it was termed holographum. Wills were gene- 
rally written on waxen tablets (tabuitB) ; hence prima 
ceroy the first part of the will, and cera extrema v. tma, 
the last part. The codidUi were not additions to a 
will, according to the modern sense, bat a less solemn 
fbrm of a will, incompetent, however, to institute an 
heir. (PHn, Ep. ii. 16.) The heir or heirs were men- 
tioned in the prima cera; and in the last part guardians 
(ttUores) were {^pointed for the children, and legacies 
(legfota) left to individuals (hgaUmt). The testament 
was sealed with rings (si^is, gemmis). See p. 318. 

A &ther could disinherit (ex/usredare} his children. 
Sn^posmg an inheritance to be divided into twelve 
wncuBf the whole would constitute an eis. The hisres 
ex asse would therefore inherit the whole; the 
hisres ex semUsCf ex trtentCj chdrcmte, &c., would inhe- 
rit a half, a third, or a fourth, respectively. Guar- 
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dians were either appointed in the testament (idsfti- 
mmUarit), or according to the laws (legiHmt)^ or given 
by the senate (datm). After the decease of an indi- 
vidual, a certain time was allowed for the person 
instituted heir to deliberate (cemere hceredUcUem) whe- < 
ther he would enter upon the inheritance, and to 
express his determination solemnly before five wit- 
nesses. When the time was past (cretio), he took 
formal possession of the inheritance (adibat tuBredi^ 
totem). 

The Romans, like all other ancient nations, paid the 
greatest attention to funeral solemnities, believing them 
to be necessary to the peace and happiness of the de* 
ceased. Hence, if the bodies of their friends could 
not be found, they erected to them an empty tomb or 
cenotiq)h^(A<mu/tM inaniSf cenotaphium)y at which they 
performed the usual solemnities ; and thus they were 
said rite condere nianesy oondere animam eepukhro 
(Virg. ^n. iiL 67, 68.), to bury in due form. 

When persons were on the point of death, their 
nearest relations present kissed them, in order to catch 
their last breath with their mouth (eartremum apiri^tum 
ore excipere ^). They now pulled off their rings until they 
were laid on the funeral pile ; closed their eyes and 
mouth, and then called upon (c(mdanuire) the deceased 
by name several times ( Ov. TrisL iii. S. 43.) ; hence, 
when a thing was quite desperate, canclamatum eat, all 
i& over. The corpse was placed (cUpoeitue} upon the 
ground — washed and anointed by slaves called pql- 
linctores; hence Martial, when satirising a person who 
had supplied plenty of perfumes at an entertsunment, : 
but very little to eat, says : — " He who does not sup 
and is anointed (jqui non ccmat et ungitur), seems U^ 
me to be re^y a corpse. — JRes saha est benfiof^e^af' 
emr^e! (iii. 12.)* TJie IMntinarU m&n^ i:^[i^r^$^$^ , 
who had the charge of the temple of Venus Libitina^ 
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where every thing was sold requisite for fimerais ; 
hence> mirari nikily nisi quod ZAbHina sacravit (Hor. 
£p, ii. 1. 49.), to admire nobody till after his death* 

* « According to the Roman poets, every man possessed a three- 
fold 80u1» which, after the dissolution of the body, resoWed itself 
into the manet^ the anima or tpiriiuif and the umbra* The numet 
descended either to Tartarus or Elysium ; the anima ascended to 
the skies; the wraiih, or shadow (umbra), hovered round the 
tomb: — 

Terra legit camem, tumulum circumvolat umbra, 
Orcut habei manett tpiritus astra petit* (Ovid.)" 

Encyc, Brit., art. Apparitions. 

The body was then dressed in the best robe the 
deceased had worn when alive (ordinary citizens in a 
toga, magistrates in their prcetexta, &c.), and laid {com^ 
ponehatuT y. colhcabatur) on a couch in the vestibule. 
A small coin (triens v. obolus) was put into his mouth 
as passage-money for Charon the ferryman (portitor v. 
partkmetis); hence, a person who wanted this and 
the other funeral oblations, was said abiisse ad Ache* 
ronlem sine viatico.^ A branch of cypress was also 
placed at the door of the deceased : hence this tree 
WHS called aira, feralisy fimerea v. fimdnisy from its 
being used at funerals. 

^ Viaticum means the travelling expenses, the outfit necessary 
for a journey. (See p. 16S.). 

In the earliest times, the carrying out of the corpse 
((^ffkrre^ fimus facere), or the funeral ceremony, was 
pedbrmed during the night with lighted torches ; after- 
wards, at an early hour in the forenoon. (Isidor. crig. 
xiJ @., XX. 10.) The people were summoned, by a 
pUbHc -crier (^junera indictiva), to take part in the 
sc^nhDfity {fimus, pompa^ exequies) or procession. 
l^e^body of a rich man was borne upon a couch 
(hc^ed, toruSyfeittrumy a bier, lectus Stpgius); that 6f tr 
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paor mm ia a pluin bier or ooffin (myrfo p 'to) . The 
Qrder of (he procestioD was auaiiged bj tho desigtuir* 

First went musicians of various kinds (sUicines) ; 
then mourning women (jpre^^B), who sang a pkiintive 
funeral song (ruBnieif ncmics v. lesstts) to the sound of 
the flute ; and as these compositions were often friva- 
louSy hence nugct is put for JUBnicB, (^aut. Asin. 
iv. 6S.) Next came players and buffoons (jscurriBf 
ludUdstriones), one of whom, called emMmimuSy per- 
sonated the character of the deceased (personam ttgc' 
hat)y imitating his words and actions while alive. 
Actors too were employed to personate the individual 
ancestors of the deceased, and the busts or images 
(imoffiaMs mc^'amm) that stood in the atriumy now 
formed part of the disguise. {Anthon on Sail, Jug, 4.) 
Then followed the freedmen of the deceased, with 
caps on their head (piiecUi)^ as a symbol of their manu- 
mission. Behind the corpse walked the friends of the 
deceased in mourning (cUrd v. lugvhri veste ; atraU v. 
ptUlati). ^ 

^ If the deceased had distiMfuisfaed himself in war, the crowns 
and rewards which he had received were displayed, together with 
the spoils he had taken from the enetny. (Vtrg, Mn. xi. 78.) 
At the funeral of an illustrious citizen, the corpse was carried 
through the Ponim ; where the procession stopped, and a futteral 
oration {laudatiofunebris) was delivered in praise of the deceased. 

According to the laws, no corpse could be burnt or 
buried within the walla of the city, unless it was 
granted as a particular favour, in consideration of the 
great merits of the deceased. This honour was some- 
times extended to a whole family {Suet^ Tih. i.) ; but, 
in the list of all the emperors, it fell only to the lot c^ 
Trajan. (BtUrcp, viii. 5.) Amongst the Romans the 
practices of burning (cremaref ursre) or burying IIm 
da^d (tmmare) eq[ually prevfuled; thelatlarf boir^Kar, 
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is eontidered as the more anci^itythoagfatiiflt of burn- 
ittg prevnled at a very early period. (PHm. xiv. 14. 
Tac. A»m, xvi. 6.) Children, before they got teeth, 
and persons struck with lightmng, were not burnt, but 
buried.' Hie grave of the former was cidled suff^frun- 
danrnny and that of the latter ftufettto^ because it was 
consecrated ,after the Etruscan fashion, by sacrificing 
a sheep (6tdbt«), and to remove its bounds (movere 
Menial) was esteemed sacrilege.* (See p. SO.) 



Terrd daudihw utfantf 



Et minor igne rogu 
Not honoured with the funeral pile. (Juy. xv. 140^ 141.) 

* The expressions tepeHret tepuUurth tepulcbruith are applied to 
every form of disposing (condendz) of a dead body ; Amus fre- 
quently means the corpse ; exequuB, the funeral procession (pompa 
funebris) ; juUa, the solemnities : but these distinctions are not 
rigidly adhered to. Exepaas ducere, deducere, protequi, &C,, to 
attmd the funeral. 

A public foneral was called funus indicHvumy be- 
cause people were invited to it by a herald ; one de- 
frayed at the public expense was odled publicum^ and 
one by public contribution was called coOathmm. A 
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private ftiaeral was cidled iae^umt irtmskOiMum (Suet. 
Ner. $S.)ypkbemm, &c. The places for burial were 
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either public or private : the private, in fields or gar- 
dens, usually near the highway, to be conspicuous, and 
remind those who passed of mortality. Most of the 
roads leading out of Rome (particularly the Via Ap* 
pia^ Aurdioy FlanUnia) ^ were lined with tombs ; and 
hence the frequent inscriptions Siste viaior, Aspice 
viator^ &c Tlie monumental inscriptions on the walls 
of these catacombs, which have been discovered in 
modern times, are worthy of attention. 



Experiar quid concedatur in illos 



Quorum Flaminia tegUur dnis atqve Liitiu^. 
I will try my satire upon the departed. 

(Juv. I 171, 172.) 

All these sepulchres (sepulchrd) were constructed 
with the greatest magnificence. Sepulchres, which an 
individual constructed for himself or his wife, were 
sepulchra priva v. singularia; family sepulchres were 
termed sepukhra communia. The latter, agreeably to 
their destination, were again divided into S.famiUaria 
and S, haereditaria ; the one being intended by the 
constructer for himself and family, and the other for 
his heirs. {Dig. 1. xi. tit. vii. leg. 5. 6.) Freedmen 
were sometimes included; and relations, wheti un- 
deserving, excluded by testament. (Suet Attg. 101.) 
The public place of burial for great men was com- 
monly in the Campus Martins. ? 

' Family sepulchres, in which a particular niche was allotted to 
e%.th urn or arca^ and in which favourite slaves were sometimes 
received, were called columbaria. The mausolea built by the 
emperors were distinguished for their magnificence. The first 
mausoleitin at Rome was built by Augustus, in the Campus Martita, 
betwe^ the Via Flaminia and the bank of the Tiber. The body 
of Marcellus, his nephew, was the first deposited here; hence 
VJi-gil (who has so pathetically described his death), — 
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. Qyjantes ille virUm magmm Mawrlis ad vrbem 
Camjms aget gemitus* (Mn, vi. 873.) 
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la this mauioleum the lucceEdiog emperora vere depoaitcd, (ill 

Hadrian delermiDed to rival, or more probably to surpofii it, and 
erected ■ mausoleum, which, from it« siie and solidily, was called 
MoLii HiDBiAHi. It vta buill at the fool of ihe Vatican Mouol, 
near the Hber ; encased with maible, and adorned with nutneraus 
statuea. The mausoleum of Scptimius SeTerus consisted of aeven 
storiea (MtuoaMtiii). As e. sepulchral monument, a pf nmid i* 
still eiiating, which, in the time of Augustus, was erected in 
bonour of t^tius, b; bis heir L. Pontius Mela wilb bis freedmaa 
Fotfaus; in whose vaults the apartmeots or nicbes are adorned 
with inscriptions and paintings, ( Wagaer, de Monitmenlii Sepul- 
tAmSbMi p- 7.) 

The common biuying-places for the poor were 
termed ptiticuli or puticuiee, in the Campus JBsqut- 
Bmu. On this site Mecenaa built a magnificent house 
(motem propinquam ntdnlms arduis, Hor. Od. iii. 29. 
10.), with extensive gardens, whence it became one 
of the most healthy situations in Rome : Nunc licet 
Etquiliit habilare taltibribia (Hor. Sat. i. 8. H.). 
There was a stone pillar (cippui) marking the extent 
Q 2 
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of the burying ground ; also, who were to be buried 
in it. 

The embalming of the dead was a foreign custom. 
With respect to burning the dead (which in later 
times became less frequent through the exertions of 
the Christian fathers; Mtnudus F'eliXf 34<.), an ancient 
law was in force prohibiting it from taking place in the 
city, in order to prevent fire. When the funeral pile 
was erected (pyroy rogtis), the corpse was placed upon 
it with the couch ; the near relations then set fire to it 
with a lighted tordi, turning away their faces (averst) 
to show that they did it with reluctance. ( Vtrg, JEn. 
vi. 223.) They prayed for a wind to assist the flames^ 
and they threw into the fire various perfumes, unguents, 
and aromatics, and that too, in later times, with so 
much profusion, as almost to appear incredible. (JPlin. 
xiL 18.) At the funeral of an illustrious commander 
the soldiers made a circuit (decurrebani) three times 
round the pile from right to left (ofhe mnisiro), with 
their arms inverted. As the manes, were supposed to 
be delighted with blood, captives, slaves, and animids 
were sometimes sacrificed ; but these were afterwards 
superseded by fights of gladiators, caUed Imttmmi 
(Hor. Sat. ii. 3.85. ; Florus, iii. 20.); and this exhibition 
was termed fMmus gladiaiorhimk . 

When the pile was burnt down, the fire was extin- 
guished, the embers soaked with wine (prohibited by 
Numa, Plin. xiv. 12.), and the bones or ashes (omo, 
cineres) were collected into an urn (uma dnerariaf 
098aria), This office (ossUegium) was performed by 
the nearest relations and friends ; and the comply 
was then dismissed with the solemn word Hicet (ire 
Ucet). The urn was then deposited in the sepulchre 
[conyxmebatur)* According to these difierent usages 
wejoaay account for the. different terms sqndchmmt 
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kwiiumy monwnenJtumy cmerarium.^ SqntkArmn 
was, at an earlier period, synonymous with bustum 
(where a corpse was burnt and the ashes deposited). 
Monummitem is the memorial erected upon the place 
of burial; twnulusj the mound or barrow; einerenriwn, 
the place where the ashes were deposited, particu- 
larly in a sepulchre, where the diflPerent sections were 
distinguished by the names hypog^ceum, crypUB^ oUa* 
Tiuniy sehola oUarum. 

^ Sepulchral monomentt were Ainiished with inscriptioaB {tUu^ 
lits, epUaphium v. elogium), sometimes in prose, and sometimes in 
▼erse. They usually commenced with the letters D. M. 8,, i. e. 
Dm manibui tacrumi <^nd then followed the name and character 
of the individual, with the principal events of his life. The graves 
were also strewn with flowers and chaplets, and frequently lighted 
with lamps {lampadana)^ 

On the ninth day a sacrifice (novemdiale saerifidttm) 
was offered in honour of the deceased ; temples and 
statues were sometimes erected. Oblations or sacri- 
fices to the dead (if^truB v. pareiUcdia) were after- 
wards made at various times ; hence parentare regi 
mnguine eov^mrutorum (Li v. xxiv. 10.), to appease, to 
revenge. After the funeral of great men, there was 
not only a feast for the friends of the deceased, but 
also a distribution of raw meat (yisceratio) among the 
people. 1 In a public mourning for any signal calamity, 
the death of a prince, or the like, there was a total ces- 
sation from business (JuiHtmm). 

' << The ancients were strangely inattentive to the diet of the 
dead. The supply was scanty {exiguA feralU coena patelld) 
Plautus says of a bad cook that he was only fit to dress a supper 
for the dead (Pteud, iii. 2. 7.) ; and those were stigmatised as 
the most necessitous of human beings who were compened to filch 
a meal fh>m tha deceased {rapere de rogo ceenanh Cat 59. 2.).** 
'^Stacker on Juoenalt v. 85. 

The Romans, in mourning, kept themselves at hothe,' 
permitted their hair and beard to grow (ha/rbcm pro- 

Q 3 
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miUebant)^ dressed in black (lugtdma sumebant), laying 
aside every ornament, and not even lighting a fire ; 
hence focus perenniSf i. e. sineludu (Martial x. 47.)^^ 
Sepuldires were classed amongst res religiose (p. 47.)t 
and were under the care ofihePontifexMaximus; hence 
their violation was severely punished. From the lime of 
Romulus deification (^apotheosis) was only accorded to 
the emperors ; and firom the time of Caesar^ hy a formal 
decree of the senate conferring on them the title of 
Divus. With this honour was connected the erection 
of temples, and the institution of priests for their ser- 
vice (FlamneSf see p. 37.)» and of other religious 
solemnities. At the ceremony of apotheosis an eagle 
was let fly firom the funeral pile, in order, as the pec^le 
imagined, to carry the soul of the emperor to heaven. 
This honour was also conferred on the wives of the 
emperors. (Stiet Claud. 11. ; Tac. Ann, v. 2.) 

^ " In times of public calamity,** says Ferrarius, *' the senators 
laid by the Uaidave, and appeared only in the habit of kni^^bts; 
. the magbtrates threw aside the prtetexla, and came abroad in the 
senatorian garb ; the knights left off their rings, and the commons 
changed their gowns for the sagttm or military coat.** (De Re 
VeMiarid, if 27.) The consuls sat in tbe tffoaite, not in ^leir 
usual places, but sede vulgori. 



'* ' 
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CHAPTER XLrV. 

AGRICULTURE. 

ATTACHMCKT OF THE EOMANS TO ▲OEICULTURl. VILL2B. — AOKI- 

catTirmAi. mrLocKNTt. — plouohiho. — oiffirkmt Kn«i>s of 

GRAIKy JETC. REAMMOy ETC. — QARDXKS. FROFAGATION OF 

TREES. — CULTIVATION OF THE VINE. 

The ancient Romans were so devoted to agriculture, 
that the senators commonly resided in the country, 
and cultivated the ground with their own hands (see 
p. 118.). The most celebrated generals were sometimes 
called from the plough, as Cincinnatus (Liv. iii. 26) ; 
and the noblest femilies derived theur surnames from 
cultivating particular kinds of grain (as the Fabii^ 
Pisanes, LentuU, Ciceranes, &c.), or from devoting par- 
ticular attention to the breeding of cattle (as AsimuSf 
Porciusy VUdUtui), ** A plebeian was bound to be 
a husbandman ; if he renounced this calling, and betook 
himself to a retail trade or handicraft, he renounced 
his order likewise ; and it was the censor's duty to 
strike out his name." (Nteb. ii. p. 398.) 

At first no citizen had more land than he himself 
could cultivate. Romulus allotted to each only two 
acres (jtiffera), which was termed Jujeredium^ or sors ; 
and this the citizen was bound to cultivate with the 
spade. In the reign of Servius Tullius (Nieb, ii. 
p. 161.), seven acres were granted to each citizen, 
which continued for a long time to be the usual portion 
assigned them in the division of the conquered lands. 
(Liv. V. 30.) But when riches increased, and the 

Q 4 
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eitates of indhriduab were enlarged, qjHiIent prt^rie- 
tors let pifft of their grounds to other citiaens, who 
paid a fixed rent for them {cokmiy see p> 85.). They 
were also termed condudanst partiarHy because, 
usually, they shared the produce of thp ground with 
the proprietor. In later times, the rich patricians and 
plebeians, who had got nearly the whole of the landed 
property in their own possession, left it to be cultivated 
by slaves* • 

* The countrj seaU of the wealthy Romans (villai) were built, 
in Imter dmesi with great luxury and magnificence, and had almost 
the appearance of dtiet (tit urbium modvm exeedyicaUf, SaU. Cat. 
12.). Villa originally denoted a farm house and its appur- 
tenaoces requisite for a husbandman. Hence the overaeer of a 
farm was called viBicui, who was in general a slave or a freed- 
man, and his wife villica. But when luxury was introduced, 
the name of villa was applied to a number of buildings reared for 
accommodating the fiiunily of an opulent Roman citiaen in the 
country. A villa of this kind was divided into three parts, -^ 
Kr6ana, ruitiea, and Jruotuaria* The first contained dining- 
rooms, parlours, bed ehambers, baths, tennis «ouits, walks, ter- 
races {ryiti), &c^, adapted to different seasons of the year. The 
villa ruitiea contained accommodations for the various tribes of 
slaves and workmen {ergastula), places for keeping bens (goAput- 
rtiim), geese {chenobotdum), ducks and wildfowl {natotrophium), 
birds {omkhon v. atnariwn), dormice {gUrarium), swine {smUt 
MabtUum, et hatat), bees (apiarium), &c. The villa frucluaria con- 
tained wine and oil cellara, granaries, repositories for preserving 
fruits (opdroiheccBf hmd^pa, autumn, and thecal a repository.) 

The Romans were very attentive to every part of 
husbandry. They used various kinds of manure to 
improve the soil, particularly dung (^fimui v. akrcus) ; 
and if this was wanting, they had recourse to artificial 
manure. The instruments used in tillage were the 
aratrumy or plough ; the principal parts of which were 
the temoy the beam to which the^t^^m, or yoke, was 
fastened ; the stivay or ploughtail, at the end of which 
was a cross-bar, by which (vmnicula v. capukui) the 
arcUor directed the plough ; burisy a crooked piece of 
wood between the temo and the ploughshare {yomer'^ 
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To it was fitted die demtak, or piece of timber on 
which the Bhare was fixed {di^sUei dentaiia dono, i. a. 
lata, Vii^.) i aa well as two mtre$, or movld boards, by 
whnA the furrow is enlarged, and the earth thrown 
back (regtritw). The euHer was much the §sme as 
our coulter, llie raOa t. rulia, or plough-staff, was 
used fer cleaning the plough-share. The Romans had 
ploughi of variouB kinds ; the common plough had 
neither coulter nor earth boards.i> 



o, Fait Ktmu. d. EaU. 

' The otber initnnnenu were tiga or pala, a tpade, uied chiefly 
in tlie girden and Tineyard; raitrun, * nke; laraikini, ■ hoe, 
or weeding book ; fruJnu, a kind of tioe or drag for breaking up 
cloda, aod dngging up the eartli round the plaota ; occit v. craiei 
dcatoJa, a harrow ; irjiex, a plank with teienl leetfa, drawn h; 
oien, to poll roots out of the esjth; dalabra, an adie with ita' 
edge athwart the handle ; tecurii, an aie, sometimes joined in 
ing-knife ; /nil mmla, with 



The Romans always ploughed with oxen, usually a 
single pair {gingviis Jttffi* t. paribiu). What a yoke 
of oxen could plough in one day was termed ,/upwn v. 
jugervm ( see p, 286.) ; the person who guided the plough 
(rtetory urged the oxen with a goad (stinmint, icf>T^v) 
Q 5 
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the grmind was raiied ia Aeiimn 
of a rfd^e,^il Wffli called porea or lira. The word 
mUdm U afipUed not onlj to the ridge but the furrow. 
'The pRofoghtean #h& did not cut straight fbrrows wa» 
said deUrare (hence ddirarCi to dote, to have the in- 
tellect Impaired by age or passioiH Hor, Ep, i. 2. 14.), 
iXk^pTct^cetitaitt (see p. 1970* '^^ Romans commonly 
cidtivsited the ground and left it fallow i^mately (jd- 
ttrrds sc annis). A field for sowing was called arvum ;. 
one sown every year, restibiHs ; after a year's rest or 
longer, novoHs, or tervacHun. One day's {toughing was 
termed una opera. 

The grain chiefly cultivated by the Romans was 
wheat of different kinds {triticum, siligoy rohcsj Jitr, 
or ad&r, whence adorea^ military glory, because a eer- 
lain quantity of com was given to soldiers after a vic- 
tory, see p. 375, 276.). Hordeum or barley waathe food 
of horses ; somethnes used for bread, and given ta 
soldiers by way of punishment (see p. 26l.)w tn France 
and Spain, especially before the introduction of vine- 
yards, it was converted into ale, {calia, ceria v. ce- 
revisiaj olvov %pt6mq); the froth or foam of which 
(spumn) was used as yeast in baking ipro Jermento). 
Oats were cultivated too as food for horses (though 
sometimes made into bread). Flax (linum) was 
used chiefly for sails, and cordage ; likewise for wearing 
apparel, particularly amongst the Gallic tribes and 
those beyond the Rhine. ^ 

^ Various kinds of pulse (IsgwnincC) were cultivated by. the Ro« 

mans, as ihefahat or bean ; pisum, peas ; lujnnuTrh lupine ; faselus 

V. phaseHlus, the kidney b^n ; lenst lentil ; deer y. cioercukh vicia 

V. ervurth vetches or tares. Some of these served as food for slaves 

and the poor, but especially the siUqiue, or pods of the carob tree, 

in times of scarcity. The Romans paid great attention to mea- 

, dows {prata)t irrigating, manuring, and sowing them with various 

. kinds of grass seeds. Hay (fimum) was cut and piled up in 

• coek^ of § conical figure {in metas extructum), then collected into 
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Idrge macki. Th^ mowett (fxtiislket) ^»em'm» ditf'nuttd^yws a 
second ttipe (pr<Ua sidliebaru) ; and this gn^ inraa ^nmed jtci/t- 
men/um. The Romans had various kinds of fenced (septOfjepes 
y. sepimerUd) ; A wall, mtieeria ; fa«dge, Woodeft ^ftji6?«^ f«id diich 
for defending their limits or BHurches {limU0s), Thehe^p* ^*^ 
generally constructed of willows, which grew cbiei)^ m ,moist 
grbond (hence udum satictum). 

Corn was cut down (meiebatur) by a hook or. scythe ; 
or the ears (ipUue) were stripped off by an jnstrumeot 
called hatiUum (falx verrictUatOf rostrtxt^ v. dentqita)y 
and the straw afterwards cut. When cut^ it was carried 
to the threshing floor {arm^ of a round figure, and 
open on all sides to the wind), or to the barn (Jiorrevm)^ 
or to a covered place (called nubilariumy, a^oining 
the threshing flour. The grains of corn were beaten 
or trodden out (jtundeharUwr^ terebantur, excutiebantur) 
by the hoofs of oxen or horses, which were driven 
over it. Sometimes flails (baculij fusies v. pertica), a 
dray or carriage without wheels (traha)y a board or 
beam set with stones or pieces of iron {trilnda)y and 
drawn by yoked oxen, were made use of for this pur- 
pose. The corn was winnowed by a kind of shovel, 
(yaUtts V. pah v. ventHabrum^ wnJoy), which threw it 
across the wind, or by a sieve, (vannus v. cribrum}j 
with or without the wind. When cleaned {expur- 
gabum)y it was laid up in granaries, sometimes in pits 
(scrcbes)^ where it was preserved for many years. 
Straw cut with the ears was properly joa/ea; that left 
in the ground, stramen v. sHpula (stubble) ; as straw 
was used in thatching houses, hence culmen, the roof» 
from eulmus, a stalk of corn. <i 

" In later times, when Italy was covered with villas and plea- 
sure grounds (see p. 293. )> when the estates of individuals had 
become too ei tensive {Latifundiaisc. nimis ampla) perdidere Italittm 
PKn. xviii. S. 6.), Rome was forced to depend upon the pro« 
vinces for supplies of provisions. Hence Tacitus complains that 
though Italy was not cursed with steriKty, yet Africa and Egypt 
must needs be cultivated in preference {potius aeercemus), and the 

Q 6 
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lift of the Ronuui people expoied to sl^pe and aoddeots. {Ann. 
zii. 43.) 

The Romans were uncommonly fond of gardens ; 
even in the cityy the common people used to have 
representations of diem in the windows. (Har, Ep, i. 
10. 24.) The country people judged that there must 
be a bad housewife (^nequamnrnterfamiUaSy for this was 
h^ charge) in that house where the garden was in 
bad order (indUigena horiuti). In ancient times the 
garden was chiefly stored with fruit trees and pot harbs, 
(hortut pfngms, Virg. G. iv. 118.); but in after-times 
die diief attention was paid to die rearing of shady 
trees, aromatic plants, &c* These, for the sake of orna- 
ment, were twisted and cut into various figures by 
sUires called tepiariif who were said iopiariam (sc 
artem) fueere. In the gardens there were beautiful 
walks, shaded with trees, as well as a place for exer- 
cise (pakutrd). They were adorned with beautiful 
statues ; their irrigation was particularly attended to; 
here the wealthy Romans lived in retirement, and en- 
tertained their friends (see p. 14«). << Alleys, alcoves, 
and avenues supplied the place of flower-gardens.** In 
the laws of the Twelve Tables, villa is not mentioned, 
but hortus in the stead of it (x^^to^, something fenced 
round). « 

* The Romans propagated trees (arbores) and shrubs (Jrutices) 
in various ways, •— by suckers (stoiofia) or twigs pulled from the 
roots of trees; by sets {rami v. talete), i. e., branches cut into a 
point, and fixed in the ground ; by layers (jjropagines) i. e. , bend- 
ing a branch, and fixing it in the earth, vi-ithout disjoining it from 
the mother tree ; by grafting, or in,grafting (tvuttto), i. e., insert- 
ing a scion, a shoot, or sprout (trttdva v. surculta) of one tree into 
another, — 

Arboi miratur — novasjrondes et non sua poma. 

(Virg. Georg. ii. 81.) 

by what is termed inoculation (octUas imponere, inoculare r,-alio), 
i. e., by making a slit in the bark of one tree, and inserting the 
bud (gemma v. germen) of another. The parts of a plant whence 
it budded were called octUh and when these were cut off, it was 

said occcecaru 



The greatest attention was paid ta thectitoivatioo <if 
vines. They were planted in the ground well trenched 
and cleaned (in pasHnaio sc opro), in Airrowg or in 
ditches. They were disposed in rows^ either in tiie 
form of a square or a qmneunx, with tnfiicient space 
between the rows to plough the ground in diagonal 
furrows. They were suf^rted by reeds (arumUmsyf 
or round stakes (paiiy whence viies palaref to prop 
them), serving as supports (admimeuld)^ about which 
the tendrils (ckmeulm v. capreoU) twined. Eadi vine 
was supported by two reeds or stakes with a stick 
(periica) across, caHed jugum or oantherium. When 
the branches (pahniies v. panqfini) were too luxuriant, 
the super&ous shoots or twigs (wrmaUa) were lopped 
off with a pruning hook (ampuUxia farro) ; hence wtu 
compe^eere v. cattigarey to lop off the small branches.' 

'The highest' shoots were csWeA Jlagdla j the branches on which 
the fruit grew, jtatnusf the ligneous or woody piut of a vine, 
wuueria ; a branch ipringing from tbe stock, pampi$utHMm ; from 
another br&nch, /ructuarium t the mark of a hack or chop, cicatrix* 
The fruit of the yine was called uva, a grape ; not used properly 
lor a single berry (adntu t. um), but a cluster (rocemtcj). The 
stone of the grape was called vinaceut v. -um. The season when 
grapes were gathered (September or October) was called Vindemia, 
the vintage ; hence wndeiaieUor^ a gatherer of giapcs. 

Vineyards, like fields, were divided by cross-pathsj 
called limites. A path or road firom east to west was 
called dectmanits, from south to north cardo, (a cardine 
mundi, the north pole). The spaces {areoi) between 
two semiUe were called pagiruB ; hence agri campagi- 
mantes, contiguous grounds. From the decimani being 
the chief paths in a field, hence decimanus is put for 
tnagntis: Fluctus decimanus (Ov. Trist. i. 249., as 
rpiKviAiot among the Greeks), the greatest. The grapes 
were gathered (decerptbantur) into baskets, {quaU, 
fisci), and trodden with the feet. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

CARRIAGES OF THE ROMANS. 

VBASTI or BURDEN*-— LXCTICA.*-SSLLA. CDllUUS. — FtLINTUJIy 

TUEN8A.. — SARJUkCUM BOOTiB. — - IMSTBUMEMTS FOB ORITING. 

FRINCIPAL PARTS OP ▲ CARRIAGE. 

The carriages of the ancients (vekunM) were of 
various kinds. In the earliest periods beasts of burden 
(ammaHa ▼» Jumenia dossuaria v. dorsaliay from d/or- 
ntm) were most commonly used. A pack-saddle («lr- 
tdla ▼. stratum^ in later writers, sagmd) was generally 
put on the backs of asses and mules, though not of 
oxen ; hence cRtelke bovi sunt impositce^ when a task 
is imposed upon a person which he is unEt for* (C&. 
Au. ▼. 15.) He who drove a beast of burden was 
called agdsOf and more rarely agitator. An instru- 
ment put upon the back of a slave or any other person 
to help him to carry his burden, was called arumntda, 
furca y.Jurcilla; and because Marius, to diminisli 
the number of baggage-waggons, appointed that the 
soldiers should carry their baggage (sarcincB^ vasa ci- 
barid) tied up in bundles xrponfurccB or forks, hence 
bdth the soldiers and these furcce were called mult 
Marianu Eocpellere furcd, to drive away by force. 
{Hor. Ep. i. 10. 24.) 

The kctica v. cubile was a couch similar to the 
palanquin of the East, on which they lay extended, and 
thus was distinguished from the sella gestatoriay or 
sedan, in which they sat. The couch or litter was 
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sometimes open, and sometimes ^ut ; and for this 
purpose was furnished with curtains (pUt^uke), and a 
window of glass or transparent stone. The ketica 
had four feet, usually of wood, sometimes of silver or 
gold. It had a mattress stuffed with feathers (hence 
pensiles plunuBf Juv*i. 159.), and sometimes with roses, 
upon which the individual reclined. The lackeys, or 
runners, who preceded it, were called cursores* The 
sdks and lecHoce were carried by tall slaves (lectin 
carii longi v. proeert)^ by means of poles (asseret) 
resting on their shoulders ; hence they were said o/^ 
quern sttccoUare. A kctica borne by six slaves was 
called hexaphorosy by eight, octophorog; in fact, the 
respectability of a person was estimated from the 
numberof bearers,— the amount of his retinue (comites) 
and clients (togaii), Juv. vii. 141. The female litter 
(lectica V. sella muliebris) differed from that of the 
other sex. 

A sledge or carriage without wheels was termed 
irahOf (see p. 347.) ; a carriage with oae wheel, uno' 
rota (if drawn by the hand chiramaaium) ; with two 
wheels, birotum; with four quadriroHum (rfrpaxt/xXo^ 
<lir7Mj V. t^^r^vxfi^y Horn. IL). Two horses yoked 
to a carriage were called bigce v. Ujugi; four^ quadiigce 
(^quadrijugus eurrus). Those who drove chariots in 
the Circus (see p. 54.), were called quadrigarn; 
those who rode two horses, vaulting from one to the 
other, were termed desuUores. The curule chair (sella 
curulis) was so called because the magistrates, invested 
with any curule office (seep. 1S3.), carried it with 
them in their chariots. In later times it was adorned 
with engravings (conspicuum signisy ebur, Ov. Pont. 
iv. 5. 18.). 

The pilentum was a carriage in which matrons were 
carried to games and sacred rites ; they used the Car- 
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pmtmm in oomnNm {Julo pnft9loqm/e) a carriagewith 
tiro idieels and an arched oorering (ctftrm tgremOm). 
Tbe MenM was the carrii^ in whidi the images of 
the gods were carried to the Circensian games (see 
p. 52.) ; though it is considered by some as a canc^y 
held Of er Hoit ftnmkigm^ on which the statue was placed. 
A oarriage with two wheels, for expeditious trarelling, 
was called mturn (its body eapsunC), Tlie rheda was 
a ifour-wheeled carriage (the drirer Thedarius)\ idie 
peiarriium was also a four-wheeled carriage for persons 
of an inferior rank, drawn by mules. The easedum 
was a diariot used by the Grauls and Britons in war^ 
bearing a warrior (beUaiar), and a charioteer (awrigd)^ 
afterwards adopted for common use by the Romans. 
A waggon (^vMeullmim cnerarium) was called pknuirum; 
and the weight or load, which it could carry at once^ 

^ The camu or wrrdcum was a four-wheeled waggon ; hence 
the iorraca Bootm v. Wi* is put for two constellations {gemim iri- 
onet) near the north pole; the Ursa Mqjor (Charles's Wain) and 
Ursa Minor, The stars which compose the Ursa Mqjor are 
farmed trioneSt i. e. terianth ploughing oxen (see p. 347.) ; and, as 
they are seven in number (septem triones)^ and move slowly (tardi 
T. pigri) in the vicinity of the pole, hence Septemtrio and Arctus 
{JkfKTos, a bear) are used for the n<Mrth. <* As these stars go round 
and round the pole [without ever setting, metvenJtes aquore Hn& 
(Virg. Georg. i. 246.], the analogy between them and the oxen 
which trod out the com by going round and round the area, or 
threshing floor, was an obvious one.** {Keightiey, in Major* s Adam, 
p. 487.) The Ursa Mqjor is attended by Bootes (i. e. bvAtUcuSt 
or ox-driver, tardi venere bubuki, Virg. EcL x. 19.) — termed, 
from its situation (j}ost caudam ursa majoris), Arctums, i. e. ipierou 
ovpiit tail of the bear, or Apicrov odpos, urscB custos, synonymous 
with Arctopkylax, The dragon (draco v. unguis), which separates 
the two constellations (geminas qui separat Arctos), approaches the 
Ursa Major with its tail, and surrounds the Ursa Minor with its 
body; Amplexus utramque DividU et cing^ stettis ardentibtis An- 
guis, (Manil. Astron. i. SOS, 304.) 

The^tt^m or yoke was fastened to the necks of tfie 
animals, and to the pole or team (temo), by means of 
leathern thongs (lora sufy'u^) ; hence subjugo cogere 
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y.jtmgere. When more than two horses were joked 
abreast ((Bqu/otA fraif^xi)^ the others were boimd on 
each side with rc^s ; hence they were temiedyima^ 
equi (£np/«^poi wapdaupot v. wapTJopot). This method 
of yoking horses was chiefly used in the Circensian 
games or in a triumph, b The instrum^ts by which 
animals were driven or excited were> 1. The Jktgrum 
or ^fiagellum (^ocm^), made of leathern thongs or 
twisted cords tied at the end of a stick, sometimes 
sharpened with small bits of iron or lead at the end 
(aculeaH). 2. A rod or goad With a sharp point (sH' 
fHulus) ; hence sUmulas aUcui adMbere'^advenum «<t- 
mulum calces sc Jactare (Ter. Phorm. L 2. 28. ; vp^c 
xhrpa XaKTt^tufy Acts ix. 5*), to kick against the goad* 
3. The spur (calcar) was only used by riders: — 
Spumantis egui foderei calcarUms armos. (Virg. JEn* 
vL 881.) The instruments used for restnuniag er 
managing horses were the bit or bridle (friemtm) ; as 
it was sometimes rough like a wolfs teeth, hence 
frena lupata, — the reins (haben4B v. lcra)\ thus habewis 
dare^ &c.> to give the rein ; adduotre^ to draw in. The 
driver commonly sat behind the pole, temane tedebat ; 
when he slackened his speed, he was said cuirrum equoi' 
que susHnere, Tlie drag for the wheel was called 
tt^fflamen. (Juv. viii. 148.) 

'^ The principal parts of a carriage were the wheels (rota)t the 
body of the carriage {captum -ta ▼. -«, ploxemum ▼. -ia)t And ^e 
pole (temo). The wheels consisted of the axle-tree (axis), the 
Hire in which the axle moves (modidltut) and the spokes (radii) 
are fixed; the circumference of the wheel (jjeripheria ▼. roUe 
sumnue curvatura), composed of fellies (ap^det), and generally 
bonnd with an iron or brass hoop {cantkus)* A wheel without 
spokes was called ttfmpanunh from its resemblance to the head of 
a drum. From the supposed diurnal rotation of the heavenly 
bodies, ajris is put for the imaginary line round which they may 
be si4>posed to turn, and the extremities of the amt (oardhuh ver- 
tices V. poU) for the north and soutli poles, jixis and polus are 
sometimes put for caium or tBther; thus, sub atheris aate (^rg. 
Mil. ii. 513.), under the canopy of heaven ; htddtiM point (iii* 585. ), 
the shining heavens. 
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CHAPTER XLVr. 

THE ROMAN DAY AND YEAR. 



DITISIOKt or THE OAT. — USE OF DIALS, CLEPSTDRJB. — TEAR OF 
aOMULOS, OF NOMA. — OinsiOM OF THE MONTH IT CALENlMty 

MONKS, AND IDES. — TCAft OF THS OECKMTI&S. ABBIXBA&T 

RCOULATiON OF THE CALENDAR BT THE PONTIFEX HAXIlfUS.— 
nrrBRCALABT MONTH HOW AND WHKN INSERTED. 



The Romaoi in the earliest period were accustomed 
to distinguish the different portions of the daj aad 
ni^t, according to the varying appearances of light 
and darkness. Thus we hare media nox, the end and 
the beginning of the Roman day ; medue noctis indU 
naUof T. demedid nocte^; gcdUeinium, cockcrowing; 
canHdmum^ when they give over crowing ; €tnte hteem 
et diluculum^ just before light or the dawn ; mane, when 
the light of the sun appears ; €tnte meridianum tempzts^ 
forenoon ; meridies ^ noon or mid-day ; temptis pome- 
ridianumy v. meridiei inelinatioy afternoon ; soHs occasuSy 
sunset; vesperoy the evening (before the rising of 
that star which Plautus terms vespemgineniy Enaius 
vesperumy and Virgil, Jffesperum); erqmsctdwny twi- 
light (hence dubuB res are termed crepertBy Varr. 
L. L. vi. 4.) ; luminibus accensisy when candles were 
lighted (the ancients said primd Jhce) ; concubia nox 
v. conctdnumy bed-time; intempesta noxy or silentmm 
nocdsy far on in the night ; inclinatio ad mediam 
noctemy drawing towards mid-night. (Censorinus de die 
not. c 24.) 
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* SUkr^us dulnis atii iUo tempore quo s# 
Frigjida circumagant pigri tarraca Bootee. 

(Juv. V. 22, 23.) 
« Macb. What it the night f 
Lady Macb. Almost at odds with morning which is which.** 

When only the most northern stars are seen revolving. {Stocker 
in loco.) (Seep. 352.) 

^ From meri (genitive of merumt t e., pure brilliance) and 
dies, day : — quia tunc purius micat tether : iiutUM enim pueum 
dicUur. (Isidor. Orig. iii. 41.) 

Tlie civil day (dies dviUs) commenced at midnight, 
which at an earlier period was determined by the ob- 
servation of the starry heavens, afterwards by the use 
of the clepsydra. The natural night was divided into 
four watches (yigiliai)^ each consisting of three hours, 
like the natural day. Before the introduction of sun- 
dials (horohgia solaria v. sciaterica)^ an aceensus of 
the consuls announced the period of mid-day, when 
he saw the sun from the senate-house between the 
rostra and the place called GrtBoostasis, where ambas- 
sadors from Greece and other foreign countries used 
to stand (see p. 102.). In like manner the servant 
of the prsetor called out the third hour, the time of 
mid-day, and the ninth hour, ue. 9, 12, and S.^ 

' The first dial erected ^t Rome was brought by Papirius Cen« 
lor to Rome about the year 463 a. u. ; forming part of the booty in 
the war with Pyrrhus in Lower Italy. Although this dial, being 
calculated for a diHerent meridian, could not mark the time with 
precision at Rome, it was not the less conformed to during an 
entire century. About thirty years afterwards, Valerius MeM&la 
placed in the Forum a dial (hence ad solarium versari, i. e. in Faro, 
Cic. Quint. 18.), which he bad taken at Catania, the latitude of 
which is five degrees lets than that of Rome. In 590 a. u., Q. 
Marcius Philippus caused the first dial to be constructed : it was 
probably the work of a foreign artist, for no Roman has written 
anything on gnomonics* The dial found at Pompeia was made 
for the latitude of Memphis ; consequently it was less adapted to 
its position than that of Catania was to Rome. (^Encyc. Brit.) 
The division of day and night into tweWe hours each first be- 
came common after the introduction of dials ; along with which 
they borrowed, at the same time, the word hora from the 
Greeks. 
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That the hours of the day and night were natural, 
acaccely'deserves mentionmg, since the Romans made 
use of a chronometer (the dial) calculated for the 
natural time, and the clepsydrcs were arranged ac- 
cording to the dial. This is proved by many passages 
of the ancients {Mart Bpigr. iv. 8. ; Hot, Ep, i. !?• 6. ; 
Vvrg. Georg. iii. S27.). The use of these chronometers 
i^pears to have been very common. The dials were 
more in request for the ordinary purposes of life ; and 
the ekp$ydrm for courts of justice, in order to portion 
out the time allotted for speaking to ^e orators. Hence 
we have the phrases muHnere aqwim (to stop the 
nmning of the water, whilst witnesses were examined 
or documents were being put into evidence), p^ere 
and dart eUptiydras (to announce that the time of 
speaking for another pleader or orator has now arrived ; 
see p. 205.). At the period of the highest luxury in 
Rome, the rich Romans had particular slaves to an- 
nounce to them the hours or the time of the day. {Jw). 
Shu. X. 215. ; Mart. viii. 67.) 

The year of Romulus, according to the acceptation of 
the ancients, consisted often months (^Censorin, 20.) ; 
March, April, May, June, July (QmtUilis), August 
(Sextilis), September, October, November, December. 
The four months March, May, July, and October, each 
contained thirty-one days, the remainder only thirty ; 
the whole year thus amounting to 304f days. According 
to Plutarch, the irregularity was so great, that, whilst 
the year reckoned 360 days, some months (of which 
he assumes twelve in number) did not contain twenty 
days, others again more tlian thirty-five. — " The year 
often months was undoubtedly still in use long after the 
time of the kings, and it continued to be applied in 
certain cases the original import of which was not re- 
cognised by later generations. It appears to have been 
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firequently adopted in truces ; it wa» the time for mourn- 
ing ; for the payment of portions left by will ; for orecUft 
on the sale of yearly profits ; most probably for all 
loans ; and it was the measure for the most ancient 
rate of interest.'' {Nwlmhr^ i. p. 241.) Niebuhr and 
Miiller {Etrusk. ii. p. 322.) cont^od for the Etruscan 
origin of the most ancient Roman year. 

The year of Numa was a lunar year, and, in com* 
parison with that of Romulus» was a decided improve- 
ment) being probably borrowed from the Greeks in 
Lower Italy. This lunar year consisted of 355 days* 
The months were March (31 days), April (29), May 
(31)> June (29), July (31), August (29), September 
(29), October (31), November (29), December (29), 
January (29), February (28). Thus Numa added to 
the original ten monUis the months of January and 
February ; February was therefore the last mcmth of 
the year ,and March the first. (^Serviua ad Vtrg, Creorgm 
i. 43.) In later times these two months became the 
first in the year. The lunar year of Numa (fettered 
by reason of certain recurring festivals — Cerealic^ Ro' 
bigaliOf PariUa^ or PtdiHa, connected with certain 
seasons of the year) must from time to time be com- 
pared with the course of the sun, so that the same 
months should fall upon the same times of the year. ^ 

* The months also were lunar months ; as appears from the 
division of the month, as well as the etymology of the term mentit, 
derived from the Greek /i^v '.•^Menm a lunm motu dictutt dum a 
sole profecta rurtus redU ad eum lunch 9^*od grace oUm dicta fJiilvrit 
unde Worum fajwts, ab eo notiri. (Varro de L. L. i.) The Roman 
usage differed from the Greek in designating a month plenut, in 
which the number of days was odd, and cavus, in which the 
number was even. The former were conddered more lucky and 
acceptable to the gods; heace Febnuury (28) ^wat an unhickjr 
month. 

The month waa divided by the ides (uhts) into two 
portions of unequal duration (iduare^^Einucd Ungfud 
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dtrtdbv ett; mde vidua quasi valde iduoy i. e. i>alde 
dtvimh Macrob. Sat. L 15.). The ides was held sacred 
to Jupiter, and fell on the fifleentii in those months of 
Nuna which had thirtj-one days, and on the thirteenth 
in the remainder. The ides, therefore, was the Greek 
UxH^*9 dividing the month into two portions of 
unequal duration. The first daj of the month was 
called calendm (sacred to Juno Lucina), from the 
Greek xakiS (a cakmdo ▼. t^ooondb), because it was the 
duty of the Pomiifox Miner to announce to the people 
the appearance of the new moon (called Luces, Ov. 
Fast. i. 55.), and also how many days must be reckoned 
from this time to the nones (nonai), so called because, 
counting inclusively, they were nine days from the ides. 
The space therefore between the nones and the ides 
was always the same ; those between the calends and 
nones and the ides and calends were subject to varia- 
tion. « 

* Thus, for instance, as the ides fell on the 15th in March, 
May, July, and October (as they each consisted of thirty-one 
days), the nones would fall on the 7th ; and, in the other months, 
when the ides fell on the 13th, the nones would fall on the 5th. 
*< Accordingly, on the day of the new moon, tlie pontifif cried aloud, 
Cah Jana novella I five times or seven times, and thus intimated 
the day of the nones, which was quite sufficient for the pet^le. 
Jana was the moon; and from Dea Jana (pronounced Yana) 
was made JHana** (Keightley's Fasti, p. xx.) That the year of 
Numa had its intercalary days or months is certain {Cic* de Leg, 
ii. 12.) ; but these were probably arranged and inserted upon no 
fixed principle, but as occasion might Require. 

The year of the decemvirs was essentially different 
from that of Numa. It was a cyclical year, arranged 
according to the octdeteris of the Greeks, which became 
known to the Romans in the time of the second de- 
cemvirs (304 A. u.), after the first ambassadors had 
been despatched to Athens (SOO a. u.), in order to 
form jEui acquaintance with the laws of Solon, and other 
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manners and institutions. Tlie ancient lunar year of 
355 days was still preserved, and 90 days were inter- 
ci4ated in the course of eight years (pctdeHris) in 
order to make up the deficiency. — These days were 
divided into four months, each containing twenty-two 
or twenty-three days; so that an intercalary month 
was inserted every two years. ^ 

^ The name of this intercalary month is uncertain. The Greeks 
name it lHtpicrfi6vios, or VltpKi^vos (pay-month) ; and this name, 
according to Festus, was anciently given to November : •— Mer- 
cedonioi {dies) dureruni a mercede solvendd. The Romans call it 
merely mensis intercalaris or intercalarita. The intercalating of this 
month was left to the discretion of the pontifices, who, by insert- 
ing more or fewer days, used to make the current year longer or 
shorter, as was most convenient for themselves or their friends ; 
for instance, that a magistrate might sooner or later resign his 
office, or contractors for the revenue might have a longer or 
shorter time to collect the taxes. In consequence of this licence, 
the months were transported from their stated seasons. " It is re- 
markable that, among the reasons which detained Cicero in Italy 
longer than he expected, he mentions the tempestuous weather of 
the equinox, and the calms that succeeded it ; yet this was about 
the end of May (ad Att, x. 17, 18.}, which shows what a strange 
confusion there was at this time in the Roman calendar. ** (Middle' 
t&rCs Lift of Cicero, ii. p. 88.) 

The intercalary month was usually inserted in Fe- 
bruary, which^ at this period, was still the last month 
of the year ; and the following remarks of Ideler will 
serve to show how it affected the dating of the months 
of February and March. February (at other periods 
of twenty-eight days) consisted in leap-year of only 
twenty-three. Instead of saying, as in the common 
year, ante diem xvi Calendfis Martias, it was termed in 
leap-year a.d. xi Ccdendaa intercalares — because in 
this month there would be only twenty-three days, and 
the calends of the following month would fall there- 
fore five days earlier. The Terminalia, which in the 
ordinary year fell upon a. d. vii Calendas Martiast 
were in leap year jEwu^te Calendas Mariias intercaiares. 
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Tbe calends, noiiet» and ides of the leap-mondi were 
generally written with the addttion mtercakares. The 
five days which (as we have seen) were omitted in Fe*- 
bruary, were inserted at the end of the leap-month, whidi 
then consisted of twcn^^ie^not twenty-eight days. 
After the ides it was written either a. d. xt or a. d. 
XTi Cakndu MartiaSf acoovdingas the leap-month had 
twenty-two or twenty-three days. (See note.) In both 
cases the jR^l^^i^viMi was, as in the common year, A.b. 
vi Cakmdioi Mariiaf. In proof of this we may cite the 
following passage : — Livy (xxxvii. 59.) says of L. 
Scipio, " he triumphed in the intercalary month prpKe 
CcUendas Martias, In Cicero (pro P. QuinHot 25*) 
it is said, Die, Nievi, diem. Ante v. Cakndas itUer^ 
calareSf on the 20th of February.''^ {Handbuch der 
Chronologies iL p. 59.) 

■ " In like manner d^jicUur de $aUu pHdie ealendat mUrcalant, 
on tbe 2Sd of Feb. In Asconius Piedianus (CommenU in Cic» 
(hint* pro JbRfene, p. 186. ed. Lugd. Bat. 16^4),-^ Pompeiut 
ok intarege Serpto Suipitw V CkUendtu Martias merue nUereaiana 
consul creahu est ; either on the 24th or 25th of tbe leap-montb, 
after it contitted tf 27 or 28 days (properly 22 or 23), in the year 
702 of tbe city, to which the panage refers.** (Handbwh der 
Chronologjiet ii* p* 59. sq») This rule for intercalation was not, 
however, always adhered to ; and an exception from it, in tbe 
ilme ol Cicero, does not appear as unusuaL (Xto. zly. 44., 
xliii. 11. ; Cic Ep» ad Att, y. 21., vi. 1. ; ad Div. vii. 2.) After- 
wards, in order to equalise the civil with the solar year, the cycle 
4tf intercalation was extended to three periods of eight years,- for 
the sake of lessening the intercalary days. In the third odaetru, 
not ninety but only sixty-six days were intercalated. 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 

THE'ROMAK DAY AND YEAR, 

VMS TBAB OF /UUVI CJMAE. — > BOllAK inni<H> OV DBITOnirO YHB 
DATS OF THE MONTH. — LBAF-TBA&. *- JVUAN CALBNDAt. — 
KUMOINK8. 

The year of Julius Caesar was the most celebrated of 
all; and under the title of the " Julian year," maintained 
itself in common use till 1582 A. d., and at this day is 
still adhered to by the Greek Christians. Csesar, as 
Pontifex Maximus (to whom the regulation of the 
calendar was ccnnraitted), availed himself of the op- 
portunity to improve it. In order to introduce this 
improv^roent he inserted in the current year, besides 
the intercalary month of twenty-three days (which 
fell into it of course), two extraordinary months be- 
tween November and December, the one of thirty, 
three and the other of thirty-four days, so that the 
year consisted of fifteen months, or 44>5 da3rs (i, e. 
eighty days more than the solar year). The caienib 
of the first extraordinary lef^month were termed 
calenda iniercalares priaresy and the calends of the 
second, cakmda itUerealares pMieriores ; and tlM wiiofe 
year was termed the last year of ccmfiraion (mimm* 
eanjusioms uiiinms, Macrob.). This reformatioo was 
^ected 708 a. u.c, 46 b.cs and brought bai^ the 
calends of January (which had moved towards Am 
vernal equbox) to its original place in the salar jNar, 

* In tiM Raoum HK>de of redboniag ytan, we dii < M i |fm»ii a 
cM sad s kiakmftd. In Om foraMr (wJ^eh wmf tim \m UmmU 
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tlie polUu^l, MB h was used in pubHc acts) the years were reckoned 
after the consuls, although these did not always enter annually on 
their office* in the latter they reckoned ab vrbe condUd. The 
epoch of the political or consular Kra is uncertain ; for in the 
earliest times of the republic, the consuls entered upon their office 
on the calends of August ; in the time of the decemyirs, on the 
ides of May; then on the ides of December; and, still li^r, on 
the ides of March. From the consulate of Q. Fnlvius Nobilior 
and T. Annius Luscus, in the year 601 (n. c), the consuls 
entered upon ^ir office on the 1st of Jantmry. The two most 
usual «ras of the building ff Rome are the Varronian and Cato- 
nian. The former dates from the Parilia or PaltUa (a feast 
which was celebrated undecimo ctdendat Makti, April SI. )> 75S, or 
Olymp. 6, S. ; and the latter from the same anniversary in the 
preceding year (752). Both were in use at Rome ; yet the Var- 
ronian obtained the preference oyer the Catonian, particularly 
from the time of Claudius ; being adopted by Pliny, Tacitus, an^ 
tSUo. The difference of nearly four months betwixt the year of 
our reckoning and the year of the city is seldom taken into 
account. The historians yery generally give the consuls along^ 
with the year of the city. {Idelers Hand* der CJiran, p. 150. 
147. 168.) For the mode of converting a. u. into i. c, and vice 
fcrsdi see p. 1. 

All this was effected by the care and skill of Sosi- 
g^nes, a celebrated astronomer of Alexandria, whom 
Cesar had brought to Rome for that purpose ; and a 
new calendar was formed from this arrangement by, 
Flavius the scribe. With respect to the form which, 
Caesar gave this solar year, we may observe that, as the 
year now consisted of 365 days, the additional ten 
days (for Numa's year amounted to 355 days) were 
distributed among the other months. Thus January, 
August, and December were raised from twenty-nine 
IQ thirty-one days, and April, June, September, and 
l^ovember were raised from twenty-nine to thirty days. 
I^<^rder that no change might be effected in the inter- 
i^ffjifs between the feasts of each month (or, as Censo- 
^i^^s^ expresses it, ne religiones sui.cujtLsque mensis a 
l^^ s^i^l^no(!t^mtm)i he placed the additional days at 
^ 9^dv()f (^wh month {peraeHs cufmgtie mensis feriif^ 
as Macrobius says). ^ 

^ Thus, in Japuary (continues Macrobius) was added iv and 
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iii cai, Febr*i in April, vi cat, Afq}i; in June, iii cqL Ji^Hii 
in August, iv and iii cal. Si^tt ; in September, iii cal. Oct, ^ 
in Nov««nber, iii caL Dec* t in December iv and iii caL Janiin 
atii ; in April it would appear that iii. cal* must be read instead 
of vi eti*t since the Floralia took place on iv caU The 6ve 
ranaining montba preserved tbeir ancient duration ; February, 
leys Mmcroblus, in particular, nt dmm i^ferdm reli^io immuiaretut. 
Ko alteration waa made in the position .of the nones i^nd the ides y 
%o that the four months, March, May, July, and October were 
thereby easily distinguishable as the months that had originally, 
thirty-one days. Instead of reckoning fas had been previously 
tbe case in all tlie months with the exception of February) seven^ 
teen days from tbe ides of the current month to the calends of the 
fuooeeding month, it was now expressed cu d. xix caL after the 
ides in January, August, and December ; because the ides were 
not renaoved from the 13th, and these months had been raised to 
thirty-one days (13-t*19»3S, u.€. Ist or calends of Feb*, &c.). 
So, kk April, June, September, and November, it was now a, d^ 
xviii oal, ; in March, May, July, and October, a. d xvii, as 
before; and in February a, eU xvi cakndat (13+ ]6«>29, or 1st 
of March). 

The Romans, in marking the days of the month, 
counted backwards ; or, at all events, their method of 
counting was the reverse of ours. Thus there were 
certain divisions of the month (caiendsy nanesy ides), 
and the days were dated in reference to the approach^ 
ing divisions, and not to those that wer^ past. We 
may take, for instance, the month of Januar}'. In this 
month the nones fell on the fiflh, and (as there were 
always eight days between the nones and the ides, or 
nine days, reckoning inclusively) the ides fell on (ihe 
thirteenth. When January was raised to thirty-one 
days, the day afler the ides would be the nineteenA 
before the calends, or first of February. Thus, instead 
of calling the second of January the second of thfe 
calends, it was termed ante diem c (generally written 
a. <f.) iv nanas Januarias, or the fourth before the 
nones ; and instead of calling the day a^er the nci/iii 
the second of the nones, it was termed cu d. vfii ild^ 
Januariasy or iduum Jamumi^ the et^s/M £^i^ ^^ 
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ides ; in like manner the daj after the ides was termed 
the mndeenth brfore the caknds of February. ^ 

* Tie phnse txrde dtem does not mem btfore tiie day marked by 
(he numeral, but on the day. Thus 8cripd a. d. decimum texhtm 
(or vn) eafendof FebruanaM (Cic. jkI Dit. L 2,\ nugbt i^so be 
czpiMMd decimo aetio caL Feb, It may be asked what was the 
original meaning of ante in this case. Soediger is of opinion that 
ante diem is to be explained from the Romans commencing their 
day at midnight ; dies is therefora taken here far the natural day, 
which was preceded by six hours of the civil day (the civil day 
commencing at midnight). Petavius considers ante diem to bear 
the same signification as ante diem cottfectum, i. e. ipso die. It i» 
more natural, however, to suppose that ante diem is a case of in- 
version, and that a, d, decimum sextum caiendas might be origin- 
ally expressed decimum sextum ante calendas. Thus we have in' 
Tacitus (Ann, xii. 69.), tertio ante idus Octobres, In the passage 
ante quem diem iturus sit (C«s. d. B. C. i. 1 1.) ante quem diem 
is used (ot quo die j the usage having arisen from the mode of 
dating. So also in the same writer, is dies erat ante diem, v. eal, 
ApriHst this was the 28th of March. The Greek writers also 
make use of this form, when dating after the Roman calendar. 
So Plutarch ( Vita RomuH, 12.) says Rome was built ii/dp^ if irp^ 
cvScica KoXorSdy Matvy. (Ideler, Handbuch d. Chronologie, ii. 
p. 127. sqq,) 

" The current days of this month would therefore be marked 
as foliowrs : — 1. Calenda Januaria, or JanuarU (i. e. mensis) ; 2. 
a, d. iv nonas Januariasy or nonarum JanuarU; S, a, d. iii; 4. 
pridie (i. e. priore die) nonas Januarias j 5, Nona JanuaruB ; 6. 
a, d, viii idus Januariast or iduum JanuarU; 7. a, d, vii; 8. 
a, d, vi; 9. o. d, v; 10. a. d, iv; 11. a, d. iii; 12. pridie 
idus Januarias ; 13. idus Januaria ; 14. a. d. xix calendas Fe^ 
bruarias, or calendarum FebruarU; 15. a. d. xviii; 16. a. d. 
xvii; 17. a, d, xvi; 18. a. d, xv; 19. a. d, xiv; 20. n. <L 
xiii. ; 21. a. d, xii; 22. a. d. xi; 23. a. d, x; 24. a, d. ix; 
25. a, d, viii ; 26. a. d, vii ; 27. o. d. vi ; 28. o. d. v ; 29. a* rf. 
v; 30. a, d, iii; 31. pridie calendas Februarias* According to 
this analogy, the calendar may easily be continued if we only 
recollect that in the months of March, May, July, and Octobca* 
the second day must be marked a. d, vi nonas (because the nones 
^ell on the seventh) ; whilst, in the other months, this day is 
Marked a. d» iv non., as the nones fell on the fifth. Sometinoes, 
instead of saying a. d, iii calendas, it was expressed tertio {die 
dnte] caiendaSy or tertio calendarum, &c. ; a. «/. ii was always 
Marked jmdie, " We sometimes meet with such modes of expres- 
sTon as in arde tertium nonas, and ex ante diem nonas, where aiUe 
diem is used objectively ; so also ad pridie nonas.** 
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A Table of the Calends, Nones, and Ides.^ 
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April, June, 
September, 


Januanr, 
August, 
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May, July, 
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November. 


December. 
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' 


I 


Calends. 


Calendae. 


Calends. 


Caleodflt.*'^ 


2 


IV. 


IV. 


VI. 


IV, 


S 


III. 


III. 


V. 


III. 


4 


Prid. Non. 


Prid. Kon. 


IV.; 


Prid. NoBb 


5 


Nonas. 


None. 


III. 


Nonar. 


6 


VIII. 


VIII. 


Prid. Non. 


VIIL 


7 


VII. 


VII. 


Non«. 


VIL 


8 


VI. 


VI. 


VIII. 


VI. 


9 


V. 


V. 


VII. 


V. 


10 


IV. 


IV. 


VI. 


IV. 


11 


III. 


III. 


V. 


III. 


12 


Prid. Id. 


Prid. Id. 


IV. 


Prid. Id. 


13 


Idus. 


Idus. 


III. 


Idus. 


14 


XVIII. 


XIX. 


Prid, Id. 


XVI. 


15 


XVII. 


XVIII. 


Idus. 


XV. 


16 


XVI. 


XVII. 


XVII. 


XIV. 


17 


XV. 


XVI. 


XVI. 


XIIL 


18 


XIV. 


XV. 


XV. 


XII. 


19 


XIII. 


XIV. 


XIV. 


XL 


SO 


XII. 


XIII. 


XIII. 


X. 


21 


XI. 


XII. 


XII. 


IX. 


22 


X. 


XI. 


XI. 


VIII. 


23 


IX. 


X. 


X. 


VII. 


24 


VIII. 


IX. 


IX. 


VI. 


25 


VII. 


VIII. 


VIII. 


V. 


26 


VI. 


VII. 


VII. 


IV. 


fl7 


V. 


VI. 


VI. 


III. 


28 


IV. 


V. 


V. 


Prid. CaL 


29 


III. 


IV. 


IV. 


Martii. 


30 


Prid. Cal. 


III. 


III. 


r 
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Prid. CaL 


Prid. Cal. 


> *i 






Mens. seq. 


Mens. seq. 


■ 



* << As the Romans called the second day before the catendi, 
&c.f tertiof the third, quarto/icc., k is necessary, in acconmio44^- 
ing their dates to our calendar, to add one to the number of.thp 
nones and ides ; and two to the number of days in the mon^hior 
the ealends, and then to subtract the number of the day ; ^. j^f^ tp 
iind ibe Roman date of July 21st: 33-21 »xii CaL SevtUeSj'*:r^ 
jZumpt*s Lat. Gr, p. 427. 



■f» f. ii'^nt 



From the numbering of the days of the month it is 
clear that the Romans, when expressmg an interval 
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of time, alwajrs inducled the day from which they 
reckoned badnrards, in the aame manner as we reckon 
eight days from Sabbath to Sabbath. Hence we may 
understand why the eighth day before the ides should 
be termed namB. When we wish to accommodate the 
Roman dates to our calendar, we must add one to the 
number of the nones (5 or 7, quintcma or septimavuB) 
and ides (IS or 15,) as the case may be, and two to 
the number of days in the month for the calends ; 
and then we must subtract the number of the day. 
Thus, if we take a, d. iii Noncu Januoaiasy the birth- 
day of Cicero, by adding one to the nones (l*f5z=6), 
and subtracting the Roman numeral iii, we find that it 
is the Sd of January. So also a. d^ iv Idas QuiniileSf 
the birth-day of Csesar, by adding one to the ides of 
this month (1 -h 15=16), and subtracting the numeral 
iv, we obtain the 12th of July. Again, a. d. xi CaL 
MaUUf the day on which the building of Rome was 
commenced, by adding two to the number of days in 
the month (2 f 31 =33), and subtracting the numeral 
xi, we obtain the 2ist of April. (Idelers Hundbuchy 
p. 129. sq,) 

The intercalary day occurring every fourth year, 
was inserted between TerminaUa and Heffijugium, or 
between a. d, vii and vi CaL Mtxriias. In order that 
no alteration might be made (during leap year) in 
marking the ierminalioy and the other days backwards 
to the ides of February, Caesar ordered the leap-day to 
be expressed by a. d. bissextum CaL MatfiaSy whence 
it received the name of bissesetus — quod nunc bissextttm 
vocatur (as it is termed in Censorious). Hence the 
year, in which the intercalation took place, was called 
aianus bissextus ^ ; the term bissexHlis^ frequently met 
with in modem chronolog^rs, was unknown to , the 
Romans. It first occurs in Beda (de temp, raL c. 9.^ 
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^ jiuguMtmi epUU 119. c. 7»: Non plantem hoc anno vineam; 
f ut bit^xtus ett. We see that the superstltioQB did not ODUbidtir 
inenslj tlw dist bimeathm, mb AmniaBus remark^ but even the 
whole year as unlucky. The caUndarium rusiicum sideraU {Co- 
lum. iz. 1*4.) has been already explained (see p. 25.» note^ 
** When VirgU (G^mtg. i. 357.) says,— 

Niecjhatra tignorum obttta spectdamur et ortut 
Temporibuaque parem dwersis qtmUuor annump 

it is (fts Voss observes) more probable that it is one of these calen- 
dars, and not the actual heaven that he means.** (Keightley on 
OvUfs Fasti, p. 15.) Bissestus itself, when applied to the day 
{Iritiextuf dies) only occurs in writers of a late date ; for instance, 
in Dionysius Eziguus (Argumenta Paschalia, p. 86. ed. Jani), 
and Isidorus {Etynu vi. 17.). Whether Macrobius {Sat* i. 14.) 
and Ammianus Marcellinus (zzvi. 1.) say bissextus or bisserium is 
hot clear. 

It was the intention of Caesar to intercalate a day 
every fourth year (^^ peracto quadriennii circuiiu, or 
quifUo quoqve incipiente anno)^ in order to take in the 
remaining six hours which the Julian year falls short 
of the solar, f Yet, as his death took place in the 
second year after the reformation of the calendar, 
this matter was capriciously managed by the pont\fke$ ; 
and during a period of thirty-six years, twelve days 
were intercalated instead of nine. . The twelfth inter- 
calation took place 74i5 a. u. Augustus remedied this 
neglect by ordering (74^6 a. u.) that twelve years 
should pass without intercalation, by which means the 
year 761 a. u. (8 a. d.) was first intercalated, from 
which period tl^e Julian mode of reckoning has suffered 
no interruption till modem times. Along with this 
improvement, Augustus also gave his own name to the 
month Sextilis (Suet. Aug. 31.), because in this 
month he had obtained many victories, and also JvEus 
to the month QuindliSf because Caesar was born in it. ^ 

« To speak correctly, 5 hrs 48 min. 48 sec. This error gave 
rise to the reformation of the calendar by Pope Gr^^ry^ a. d. 
1582, who caused ten days to be entirely sunk or thrown out of 
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the cumnijmr, bctwMo the 4th and 15th of October, m order to 
correct it* 

^ Caeer co nn ected with his ycer a calender, in which, like 
Ifeloo and Eudozm, he marked the rising and setting of the 
atan, and tiie hnmniMaUuL, or indications of the weather, accord- 
ii^ to the days of the month. On this sobject much information 
may be found in the Ftaii of Orid, in iStm great work of the elder 
Plinj, in Vanro, and Colnmella. He divided the year into eight 
periods or seasoni, — Brmma (December S5.), Veris tuiHum 
(February 7.), JBqyinoetium vemum (March 25. )> JEttatis vm- 
Hum (May 9.), SoUtiHum (June 24.), Autumni mitium (Au^ 
gust 11.), JEauinocHum mtUuwmi (September 24.), Hiemu tn- 
t^m fNoTember 11.)* Hence it appears that Caesar did not, 
as we oo now, place the commencement but the middle of spring, 
summer, Mitumn, and winter at the equinoxes and solstices. As 
the commencement of spring was not announced by the appear- 
ance of any star, but by tiie blowing of Favoniut, hence a Fawmio 
means from the commencement of spring, in the same manner as 
a Vergi&arum exortu, a Fidicula occtmi, and a FergUiarum oceat^ 
(i.*e. frook the rising or setting of particular stars), were used with 
respect to the commencement of summer, winter^ and autumn* 
The FergiKa were the Pleiades. 

The Roman nundines (nmndintB) was an eight days' 
w«ek of veiy ancient institution, being ascribed to the 
Eirmcans* (MiiUer, Einukery \u p. 324. sqq.) The 
conDttyman laboured for seven days ; on the eighth he 
catBoioto the city on business, and to inform himself 
abovt «tate*niaters. On the eighth day too the kings 
gaviB' audience and administered justice. The nundituB 
ne? et Tariedy for they had no relation to the body of 
the year. Yet still the Romans sought to prevent their 
coMunding with the commencement of the new year 
and "the nones (Macrob. Sat, i. IS. ; Dio Cass, xlviii* 
33/) 1^ the hnertion or strikmg out of single days ; 
and > on thk account, their mode of reckoning the year 
hai^ b0eofi(ie uncertain for our time. {Idder^ HanMuehy 
ii.49. 193. 136. sq.) 
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■wpmintXKn, and the last i'Tx*'<i*-'>>^ (from ji^X^, 
glue ; beoce too itanfis^iAat, aupra.) Thejr were ihen 
roiled upon a cylinder or BtaS* (umbiGcu*) ; hence i^ 
Utmea •, a volume or scroll ; evohere lilnttm, to open a 
book to read. Tlie two extremities of this stick or 
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cylinder were termed comtux ; and as it was usual to 
aifix a ball or boss (bulla) to these extremities, for the 
sake of ornament or security, (generally termed um- 
bilietu), hence ad umbitictim addveere, to bring to a 
conclusion (Hor. Ep. xiv. 8.); hitUM ttmbiiicit decantiut 
/tSer(Stat. Sylv. iv. 9. 8.). When an author wrote on 
the back of the scroll (in ehartd avertd — in lergo), 
or, in other words, on both sides, it was called opu- 
tographus.* Tablets of a triangular shape (WXt*>) 
were generally written on both sides among the ancient 
Greeks. 

' Tbe coda, on the other band, consisted of single «hc«u of 
parcbment ot papyna {charta, quatemianei) fartened together be- 
hind with a slip or Ihong of leitber ; hence it was lUo ippKed to 
large works, u Codex Juitinianut, Tiedoaiama, &r. The Dimva 
were jou mail, containing notices of all that transpired dally in tli> 
capit^. Diuma papidi BoTiurni per proaneiai, per erervilut <MM- 
thiiUgunltir, M ncicatttr, quid Tlirotea mmfectrit- (Tac. x*i;S2. 
Cr. EnKE^ ad Tac iii. 3.) 

* 'Owarttr, behind ; and yfi^, to write : — 

Senptvt et in lergo necdumjbutui Ortttet. 

(JU..I. fcl , 
Maitial, in tbe following epigram (liii. €2.), play* upii(>jlif 

Scribil in arers^ Picent epigratnmatu chiiria ; - 

Et doltl, areno i/tiadjadt iOa Deo. . ii 1 
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The title ((rt^k^n^oc, htdex) of a vdlome or eodex^ 
al^ng with the name of the author, was sometimes 
written in red colours on the back of the first sheet 
(vpwrmXXoK), which remained visible after the sheets 
had been rolled on the cylinder, and sometimes upon 
a slip of paper (vtrrixMy, membranuld) attached to 
the volume. « These rolls or volumes were preserved in 
round boxes or cases (dsUB^ capsm,foruli, ykaaaUtiiioif)^ 
and the care of carrying uhem from place to place, 
according as they might be wanted, was committed to 
particular slaves {capsarii). The volumes were bound 
round with strings or ribands, sometimes fastened with 
locks. The ink (t^ /tAay, atramentumy sepia) of the 
ancients was a sort of colouring, as is proved by the 
elevation of the letters upon the Herculanean MSS. 

* The transcribers of books were termed librarU; the book- 
binders, gluHnatoreSt fiiSXtomiyoL They polished them with 
pumice stone ; anointed them with the juice of cedar (cedro iUmer 
bant)i for the sake of preservation ; hence carmina ce^ro Unenda, 
worthy of immortality, (ffor. A, P, 332.) They marked the 
title or index with vermilion {minium v. ciwnabaris), purple 
{coccus y. purpura), red earth or ochre (rubrica)* There were 
persons also who took care of the library (a bibliothecd), assisted 
their employers in their studies (a studiis) ; the readers were called 
anagnost^e. The term acroama is applied to every one who amuses 
the hearers, whether by recitation, singing, or music. Hence 
Nepos says of Atticus : — Niemo in convivio qpis aliud acroama 
audivitt quam anagnosten, Att. 14. {anagnosten, a reader). Mar- 
tial (in allusion to a poet who was in the habit of reciting the 
verses of this author as his own) advises him to purchase the MS. 
of some obscure author {virgpiis pater charta) : — 

Sed pumicatdjronte si qvis (Hber) est ruindum 
Nee umbilicis ctUtus, atque membrand* 

(Mart, i. 66,) 

And, again, in addressing his little book, — 

Cedro nunc licet ambvdes j)erunctus, 

Et te purjmra delicata velet, 

Et cocco rubeat superbtis index, (iii. 2.) ; 

which is easily explained from the preceding remarks. As the 
titles and heads of laws were written with vermilion, hence rubrica 
vetavit (Pers. v. 90.), the laws have forbidden, 

Perlege rubras Mqforum leges, 

(Juv. xiv. 193.) 
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The mkhorm (^atrcmenttma) were iisnldljr tli^e 
of leadj, sometiines of silvefr^ and w«tfe g^etttBy 
polygonal in their form. In writing it wilb cusM»Afitrjr 
to make iiBe of the Egyptian reed (cakmtes^ a^'unde^ ; 
though the reed from the i«land of Cnidos wa» f\r^ 
quently preferred. (Quills were not used for this piir-' 
pose till the seventeenth century after Oirist.) Thes^ 
reeds, whidi were provided with slits like our modem 
pens, were kept in c(Ua$narue or theoa graphMaruB* 1^ 
the earliest period it was customary to write in tmci^^ 
or capital letters (Jittera qyadrata)^ without making 
any distinction between single words by leaving a space, 
or between the different members of a sentence by 
punctuation.^ Hence errors might be easily committed' 
by transcribers, which it would be difficult afterwards 
to rectify. The lines (crr»%o«, versus) were imiformly 
ccmtinuous in prose writers as well as in poets ; fmd 
their number in a sheet varied from forty to seventy. 

' << When, therefore, we meet in ancient books with any thing 
respecting rb SteurriJlEtv, or punctuation, as in Aristotle's Rhetoric, 
or in the Commentaries of the Fathers (especially Theodoret, who 
often directs how a passage ought to be tiaxrrwriov\ we are not 
to suppose they mean what we call jrunctuationt but only those 
pauses in reading which boys were taught at school by masters of 
grammar.*' {Emestts InstittUio Inlerjiretis, ii. P' 22. Eng. Trans.) 

The instrument used for writing on waxen tables 
(tabula, cerce), &c. was an iron pencil with a sharps 
point (hence " exaro, to write,'*) called stylits or ffra- 
phium. The stylus was broad at one end ; so that 
when they wished to correct any thing, they turned 
the stylus, and smoothed the wax with the broad end, 
that they might write on it anew ; hence saepe stylum 
vertas, make frequent corrections (Hor, Sat* ii. 3. 2.). 
For the sake of this convenience, as well as of esipe^ 
dition, an author usually wrote on these tables previddk 
to transcribing what he had written on paper or parch- 
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meob The laboor of oonecticB was compared to that 
of working with a 61e (ftniir JfiSor) ; heact opui limetrv, 
to polish, Umd ntortbiciut vti, to correct more carefully 
(Of. PmU. i. S. 19.) : or to beating on an anvil; Ab- 
kUmm mediit tynu at iiwudibtu illud, the work was 
publithed in an unfinished state, (^Ibid. 29.) 

The Romans usuallj' carried with them wherever 
they went amall writing tables called jmgiliaru v. -to, 
made of citron, box-wood, &c., and containing two 
(dvplwt, SiTTbxM), three, fotir, live, or more leaves. ■ 



They wrote on them with a sti/lus ; hence ceris et 
»lj/h incxanbere, for inpuffillariinu scribere (Plin. Ep. 
vii. 27.). What a person wrote with his own hand 
was called cAiroffraphut. As the Romans never wore 
a Bword or dagger in the city, they often, upon a 
sudden provocation, used the graphium or »^lus as a 
weapon {Swi. Cats. 82.; CaL 28.; CI. 15. 35.); 
hence probably the stiletto of the modern Italians. 
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or dbdex accepH ei expend was a regular Mger t *— Quid est ^wd 
negtig/BtUer scribamus adversaria f Quid eM quod diligenitr con- 
Jidamus taXmias? Quia htcc sunt menstnuh Ula sunt aterme. 
(Cib. Q. Rose, ii.) A writ conferring^ any ieiclusive right or 
privilege was called diplonw (L e. Ubellus duplicatus, consisting of 
two leaves), granted by the emperor or any Roman magistrate. 
It was similar to what we call letters patent, i. e. open to the in- 
spection of all. {Suet, Aug' 50. ; CoA^. 38. ; Ner, 13. ; (Hh,7*) 

The Romans, at least in the time of Cicero, divided 
their letters, if long, into pages (^pagincs), and folding 
them up in the form of a pocket-book or account-book 
(pbeUus memorialis v. rationalis)^ with distinct pages, 
like our books* This custom was introduced by Julius 
Caesar in his letters to the senate ; and hence, after 
this, all applications and requests to the emperors, &c. 
being written and folded in this form, were termed 
libeUii or cadiciUi, In writing letters, the Romans 
always put their own name first ; then that of the person 
to whom they wrote, sometimes with the addition of 
8UO as a mark of familiarity or fondness. They always 
annexed the letter S. for salutem sc. dicit (** wishes 
health "), like the Greek x^h^^^ ; hence salutem alicui 
mittere, to send compliments to any one. lliey anciently 
be^n with Si vales, bene est, vel Gaudeo ego valeo ; and 
they ended with Vale — Cura utvaleas ; Ave or Salve. 

As their names were prefixed to the letters, 
consequently there was no necessity to subscribe 
them. A wish was sometimes added for the pro- 
sperity of the person to whom they wrote (as Deas 
obsecro ut te conservent) ; and this was termed sub- 
scriptio. When the letters were folded, they were 
tied round with a little thread (Jmo obligabantur). 
They then covered the knot with wax, or a kind of 
chalk (creta)y and sealed it with their rings (obsigna- 
bant) ; hence epistolam resignare, aperire v. solvere, to 
open a letter. If any small postscript remained after 
the page was completed, it was written crosswise 
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(ira n s v e n im) on the margiiu As the Romans had no 
established posts, letters were despatched by messen- 
gers (tabeUarii, servi a pedibus). The Romans had 
slares or freemen who wrote their letters (ab qfdstoUs^ 
a manu v* (unanuenges) ^ ; so also those who attended 
to accounts were called ratiocinatores v. a raHonilms, 

^ We mmy remark that tervtu ad manum, or ad jiedes, refers 
merely to the accidental position of the slave : — ServuSf qui 
cetnmnH ad pedet Meierat^ Sen. Sometiines ad, however, refers to 
the purpose or occupation for which a slave is procured : — Servos 
ad remum dabamta (Li v. $4.6, 1S.)» i. e. remiges — Lygdamis ad 
tyathos (erat), Properi* 5. (4.) 8. S7., L e. pincerna, or cup-bearer. 
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CHAPTER XUX. 

PALiEOGRAPHT. 

rORMS OF LETTXES.— ABBEXYIATIONS. TRAN8CRIBKBS.<— ORITlCAt* 

HARKS OF ARI8TARCHUS. — VARIOUS 80VRCI8 OF XRRO&S tX MA- 
NUSCRIFTS. XARLT ROMAN LRXRATURR. LIBRARIXS. 

A KNOWLBDOB of the changes which have occurred in 
the art and mode of writing is indispensable for the 
critic, as it enables him to detect many errors which 
might otherwise escape his attention. From the uncial 
or capital letters (p. 373.) gradually arose the semiqua* 
draJUB lUercBy which are to be found in the most ancient 
manuscripts ; and these were succeeded by the small 
letters or running-hand (Uterte cursivtBt minusculai), 
which is to be met with in more modem manu- 
scripts. Particular mention must also be made of the 
abbreviations (o-i^/xfia, naUBy signoy sigloy eompendkty 
/MifvypdiAfjMTa)y which occur not only in inscriptions 
upon monuments and coins, but also in MSS., and 
which appear to have been in use so long as the uncial 
letters, and letters approximating in size to the uncial, 
were adhered to. When the smaller letters came into 
use, and the abbreviations were gradually resolved, 
their meaning was but imperfectly understood, and 
thus errors were occasioned in the transcription of more 
ancient MSS. 

These abbreviations consist either in single letters 
finr whole words, or in the first syllables of words, or 
also in particular signs, as in rhetorical, astronomical, 
di^nical, medical, and musical works, to denote 
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difierent figurei of speech, weights, and measures. The 
inveattoii of those belongs without doubt to the Greeks, 
although they appear to have been in use among the 
Romans at an early period. From the time of Cic^o 
till the tenth century they were formed into a com- 
plete system, and were generally received under the 
title of IHraniafUB noUe. * They were particularly made 
use of by transcribers (aiyf4Cfoypa<^<, Tap^vypo^, no- 
tarii), in the multiplication o£ copies. 

* By reason of the term Ttroniarue nota, which came into use 
during the middle ages, and of a false interpretation of a passage 
in Indonis (Ov^. L 21.), it has been erroneously suppos^ that 
we owe the invention of these abbreviations to TuUius Tiro, the 
freedman of Cicero. {Kopp*s PaUeographia Critica, i. § 26, 27, 
88. SI. S3.) 

The necessity of a great multiplication of copies, 
arising from an increasing civilisation, appears to have 
been the reason why many copyists {pii'Kkoyp^oi, 
Ubrarii^ scriptores librarii^ scribce librarii) were simul- 
taneously employed by the dictation of one work. 
Many mistakes must have doubtless arisen this way ^ 
on the part of the copyists, or even through the errors 
of tlie person dictating, although copies written with 
accuracy were still held in high estimation. ( GeU, Noct. 
AU. Y. 4.) ^ 

^ Thus, in MSS., we meet with "frequent permttatvons of letters, 
syllables, and words that are similar in sound, as xp^f^^ *fp^f^ 
and ^fia, XPV^^^ ^^^ KpUris, Xms and Kcios, &c. 

^ Aristarchus was the most celebrated among the critica of the 
Alexandrine school. His critical marks were, the obelus {o€9\hs), 
by which he distinguished those passages which required trans- 
position ; the litura seufalx, by which lie marked errors in gram- 
mar, deviations from the best MSSb, or from the genius of the 
language or writer ; the virguUh by which he distinguished unim- 
portant errors ; and the astetiscus, pointing out beautiful passages. 
Quintilian speaks about die severity of the ancient grammarians, 
not only in marking what they considered as furious passages, 
censorid quddam virguld, but classifying some authors and rejecting 
others. ... 
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Another source of errors is to be fboncl m the igno- 
rance and n^ligence ^ tranicribera (Mfom)> ^ 
i^ipeani from the complaints of the ancients them- 
selves. (Cic. J^ ad Quint iii. 5. ; Mart. ii. Epig. 8. ; 
mm tneus egt errors noomt librariui iilis,) Strabo, Geogr. 
xiii. p. 907.) In this manner the transcribers corrupted 
even the works of Hving writers ; for the writers, es- 
pecially among the Romans, did nothing more for the 
propagation of their works, than (like Cicero or th« 
eider Pliny) commit the transcription of them either 
to their slaves, or leave them in the hands of booksellers 
(bUdkpdke), who superintended the transcription of 
them for their own profit, whilst the writers seldom 
received any indemnification for their labour. (See 
however the note in Major's Adam^ p. 451.) Authors, 
however, appear to have been frequently induced by 
the errors of transcribers to revise and improve their 
works with care, and in this manner to bestow a higher 
value upon them — Hcec illis preHumfacU litura (Mart, 
vii. 16.). Various readings in different MSS. may thus 
have originated with the author himself. ^ 

^ The writings that have suffered the most in this way are those 
which have been the most read and the most frequently tran- 
scribed ; as the writings of Demosthenes, Theognis, Lycophron, 
Dionysius Periegetes, Cicero, Horace, Juvenal ; since they were used 
as compendia in education, or were suited to the taste of the times. 
Next to these may be reckoned tliose works of a writer which, by 
reason of their number or great extent, were only transcribed in 
portions, as the poets (especially the dramatic), the orators, his- 
torians, and single philosophers. This partial transcription, aris- 
ing from necessity, originated, without doubt, at an early period. 
This is proved by the dissimilarity of many manuscripts, which, 
though very ancient, are deficient in some books and in others 
not. To these sources of errors we must add the arbitrary glosses 
and interpolations of grammarians and copyists, and the fact that, 
daring the middle ages, the copying of works was frequently 
imposed upon mcmks, as a branch of cloister discipline, and, there- 
fore, in many cases, must have been executed very superficially. 

Concerning the origin of Roman literature there 
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prenuls a geiiend opknon among the ancients, ascrib. 
tag the consolidation of its first rude elements to Livius 
AndroniciiS} a Greek captiye (514 u. c*). Some de- 
gree of literary cultivation must however have previa 
ously existed, if we accept as credible that the Latin 
translations of Greek plajs executed by Livius Andro-* 
nicus found acceptance with the Romans as the first 
literary productions* The ancient carousal-songs, in 
which the heroic deeds of their great men were cele- 
brated (v»T^ UfAfoh Dumif». HdL i. 79.) ; the reli« 
gious hymns (carmina SaUariot AxameiUa «), whose 
composition was ascribed to Numa; the sacred songs 
of the Fratres Arvaks (all of which were regulated as 
to form by the very ancient Versus Satummtcs, nearly 
allied to prose), concur to show that the mind of the 
nation was already awakening firom its slumben 

* Probably finom ambut (t e. tabuUt, compare the Greek t^wts), 
and not from axare (i. e. nommarey 

The old Italian mimetic festivities, instituted in 
honour of Faunus, in which unbridled wit was bandied 
in alternate verses (carmen amahcBumy in the same 
manner as was the case with slaves agunst their masters 
on the SatwrnaUay) must have contributed to excite a 
taste for literary cultivation. Important too in its in- 
fluence upon literature was the desire awakened in 
the Romans, at a very early period, to establish their 
social relations by laws corresponding to the wants of 
the time. These at a later period were formed into 
one collection, under the title o^ leges regioBy the found- 
ation of which was laid by the Commeniarii regis 
NunuBy and the sacred right (tndigitamentd). Papirius 
is said to have cdlected them (about 240 u. c) ; heiwe 
the collection was termed Jus Pcgnrianumy and fa^ 



been illustrated by later grammarians, as by Graaitis 
Flaccos* ' 

* Besidei these early beginnings of establitbed jmf spradenee, 
or administration of right, attention was also paid to the chro* 
nicling of remarkable political and religious events. The Ubri 
Lhiiei tppear to have been the oldest and most authentic political 
annals, which were drawn upon by the later historians, (as Quintus 
Tubero, Licinius Macer,) the sources of Livy. (Xit;. iv. 7. 13. 20., 
z. 38.) Amongst the oldest written documents, we may also 
enumerate the Ubri antiqui fcederum (as guarantees of treaties), 
some of which are mentioned by Livy (iv. 7.). To the earliest 
antiquity belong also the Jnnalet Maximit Commentarii PorUificunh 
or Amudes PonJt^cum, which was a principal source of toe his- 
torians (seep. 24.) Many of these public documents may have 
been destroyed by the Gauls at the taking of the city. 

A powerful influence, too, was exerted upon the 
civilisation of the Romans by the publication of the 
Twelve Tables (tabuUe decemviraks)^ whose origin, 
notwithstanding all the labour that has been spent in its 
investigation, is still involved in obscurity. Some 
stimulus would also be administered by the introduc- 
tion of theatrical farces (p. 65.)> the fabuUB AteUaruB 
(394 u. c), as well as the ludi Fescennini (Hor. £p. ii. 
1* 139.), and the no less farcical ludi Osd (Cic ad 
Fam. vii. 1.). Civilisation had now so far progressed, 
that distinguished public services were acknowledged 
and honoured by public monuments. The first monu- 
ment recorded is the columna rostrate^ erected in 
honour of C. Duilius, for his naval victory over the 
Carthaginians (494 u. c). As nearly two thirds oi 
the inscription have been J destroyed by the lapse of 
time, Lipsius and Ciaccioni have endeavoured to 
restore it. ^ 

' We must not overlook the favourable influence wHch the 
establishment of jrublic libraries exerted upon the progress of 
national literature. Very important in this respect was the 
renoval to Rome of the library of Apellicon of Teios (which con- 
tained most of the writings of Aristotle and Theophrastus), by 
Sylla, at the plundering of Athens. But still greater importance 
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Cidumi RoBnU DuiHL 
mnH be Bltacbcd to the vUbUAnteal of * librarj bjr the wcBlthy 
I^uciiUui, who bad become mcqiuiatad with Greciin lilentuTe 
■ud philosophy in his Grecian and Asiatic eipeditions. llie 
■m pltn for tbe formmtion or a public libnrj was fotnstd bj 
JuliiM Ctfsar i but hia etjlj death prevented lU being carried intb 
cleculion. Tlie Rrst public library waa afteimrds esubliahed b; 
Aainitu Pollio (from Ibe booty pmbabl j Mquind in tbe Dalmatiui 
W), wiil «BS deposited in tbe temple of Liberty. Two public 
libtariea wrre established by Augustus, — the more imporUnl on 
(he Palatine Mount, in tbe temple of the Palatine Apollo (T96), 
and th« a«bB in a portico which be attached to tbe tbeMra of 
Martellus (T31), and named (Mada, after his sister. Suetonius 
tells ui that tbe Mlebtated gnmrnarian, C. Steiiaia, was the Rnl 
tupeiiatendftnl of this library i whilst tbe no less celebrated fii^iinil 
was librarian at the PaUline. From the notices oT Vitrutius (<b 
ylrcAtlrcl. »!. 7, 8.), we maytee that the consmiction and arrange- 
ment of buildings liM- the lereption of public libraries was ai 
much attended to as that of any other public buildings ; and Ibd 
libfariei wve considered a necessary appendage in the palaces of 
ibi frcM mea ■> Rome. {Bmtkr't GaeUcUt do- Biinadm Litt- 
r.(m p. 3(1^31.) 
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CHAPTER L. 



ARCHJEOLOOY. 

riVM. ARTS. — MODELLING OF FIGURES. — CARVING. ARS 8TA- 

TUARIA. SCULPTURA. CJBLATURA. 8CALPTURA, OR THK ART 

OF CUTTING 8T0NXS. COINS. 



The term fine arts (with which Archaeology is here 
considered as synonymous) is generally restricted to 
painting, sculpture, engraving, and architecture, which 
appeal to the eye as a medium of pleasure. If it were 
possible to explain fully all the monuments of antiquity 
that are at present known, the subject would not be 
exhausted. Every year brings important additions to 
the Ifflrge stock of antiques ; *^ scarcely,*' says Montr 
faucon, '< has one work been finished before materials 
are presented for another." T]he object of the present 
chapter, however, is not to describe these precious 
relics' of antiquity (for that would occupy a volume), 
but to give such an explanation of the technical terms 
as may enable the reader to understand the descrip^ 
tions of others. 

The cultivation of art was not indigenous among the 
Romans, but was a necessary consequence of their 
subjugation of Greece, and other countries civilised 
by the Greeks. Hence Cato could say, in reference to 
the treasures of art imported f^om the captured Syra- 
cuse by Marcellus, ^* I hear too many praising and 
admiring the works of the Greek masters (CcrhUhi 
tl, Atheriorum orruimenia)^ and laughing at the rude 
workmanship of the Roman deities, ant^ixa ficdlia " 
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(Lit. zzxiY. 4. L e. tn liM ftulipmm of iIk ten^ileB. 
Seep.28. Pkiiik^nM) viohOuf Ji^Mierauro; Juv. 
xL 116.) The reductiim of Tarentiuiiy Uw victory of 
Flaminhis over the younger Philip at Cjmodcephalae, 
of Scipio Africanus over Andochus the Great at Mag* 
netia, of Lucius ^milius over Pereeus at Fydna ; the 
plundering of Athens by Syllas and in fact of every 
country and state wherever the Hellenes had bodied 
forth the imperishable monuments of their genius 
( Winehdmann's Werke, vL 190. sqg.), all contributed 
to render Rome the great storehouse of Grecian works 
of art Roman genius, being essentially military, was 
evidently incapable of originality or invention in this 
department Virgil duly acknowledges this in the 
passage, 

Excudeni alH spirantia moUiut ara, 

Credo efrndem^ vivot duceni de marmore vultus* 

(Mn, vi. 847.) 

MoUiuSy with greater delicacy ; viv&Sf to the life. 

• We haye already stated (p. SI 8.), that Sylla, in his A>aatie 
cxpedhioo, mined all military diadpline. The minds of the 
ioldien became enenratcd ** in a delightful country, the abode of 
pleasure** {loca amana, votuptaria). '* Ibi prim'u.m insuevit exer* 
eitut popuU Romani amare, potare; sSgna, tabulas pictas, vata c^laia 
wUrarii eaprwoHm acpublice rapereg delubra tpoliare; tacrapro- 
^anague omnia polluere*'* " There the Roman army first learned to 
indulge in the excesses of licentiousness and intoxication ; lo ad. 
mire figures (or material representations, tigna), pictures, and 
vessels ornamented with sculpture. There they first became ac' 
customed to appropriate them (by plunder, rapere), whether the 
property of individuals or communities ; to pillage the shrines of 
the gods; and to violate everything, whether sacred or profiuie.** 
{AnlhorCt CaitHne of SaUust, p. 15. ed. Edwards.) *< Who that 
has got the spirit of a man can endure (says the arch-cons]nrator) 
that they (the oligarchy) should have an excess of wealth to lavish 
in building up a sea (see p. 14.), and in levelling mountains, 
whilst we are almost in want of the necessaries of 1^? that ^kef 
should be able to erect mansions in connection and comm m i ic a t ii m 
with each odier (domot continuare), whilst we have not a house 
we can adl Mir own ? that they should be able to purchase costfy 
figoics, pictares, embossed plate (toreumata) ; to pull down §<& 
Aces bttt recently erected ; to squander money in the wildcit ex- 
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mf«fnMe» mtA jMt aol te ibii t» wil rt i e Ihiir SmiMiMt weslth 
by the most capricious expenditure (^ummd UMHne dhidat mm- 
cere) ; whilst, on the other hand, want stares ut in the face at 
bomt^ md dibC tMtxmd.^ (p. 39, 90. ed. Edwards.) Bat justice 
can hardly be done to the tmmmUdis veheUait (Quint.) of Sallust ; 
and such passages show us what an irreparable loss we have sus- 
laliied from lus SiHoria rerum in RepubHcd Romand gestarum 
being bo longer in existence. 

As the first branch of the plastic art (irXoKrrix^, when 
taken in its most extensive signification), we shall men- 
tion the modelling of figures in clay, wax, gypsum, or 
plaster of Paris (prophsmata). These figures might 
either be dried in the air, or hardened in the fire. Of 
the first class we have no specimens remaining ; but of 
the latter we have a considerable number. They are 
of a varied character, comprising not only images of 
the gods but also reliefs (anaglypha figtdinoy Topttz/Aara 
i<rrfoiKta)f and vases adorned with figures in relief. For 
the formation of figures in the gross modelling blocks 
were made use of; but the finer lineaments were finished 
with the fingers, particularly the nails (iiowvxt^uy) : 
hence we may explain the passage of Horace, cui 
ungtiem homo Jkctus (Sat. L 5. 32.). Amongst th^ 
Romains, the images of their ancestors (imagines ma^ 
jonun) were modelled in wax (xn^, eerd), ^ 

** Writers on antiquities are very much divided in opinion with 
reelect to these images. Some consider them as busts which were 
pafaittd in imitation of nature, and on fiimily solemnities were 
frequently clothed with actual garments. The expression xporofi^t 
in the signification of bust {vultus, imagOf arrfidpioVi as it is termed 
in the middle ages), was first employed at a later period. Others 
consider these images as mere masks (xp6<rwirm, persanm). 

Carving may be considered as the second branch of 
the plastic art, and was in use firom a very early period. 
It extended not only to figures in relief (^Xt/f <(y» sculr 
p^re), but also to complete figures {iiM, ioewa)^ which 

were termed m^^arriy because they were visible on 

tt - 

s 
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erery side. Wood of various sorts was used for this 
purpose ; in Egypt the wood of the sycamore-tree ; 
amongst the Greeks dx>ny, box, cypress, cedar, &c. ; 

— — FeUruM effigies ex ordine etvorum 

Antijua e cedro. (^n. vii. 177.) 

The instruments made use of in this art, were the 
hatchet (viXoct/^) to hew the figures out of the mass 
(r«Teu»fi9, nXtxir*), then the carving instrument (seal- 
pntm^ (v^Xfi, |ok), the chisel, and the graver (eielum. 

The casting of figures or images (ars statuaria) is 
one of the most important branches of the plastic art. 
In the earliest period the works in metal were hammered 
out in their individual parts, and then connected by 
nails and pins (o^^Xora). There were three modes 
of mixing brass (Jemperaiura)^ — the Corinthian, and 
those of Delos and .^gina. Yet even in each of these 
modes there were many gradations in the colour of the 
metal, which might be varied according to the object 
of the artist, so that in a single work many shades of 
colour were perceptible. The Corinthian brass (which 
is fabulously reported to have been formed from the; 
fusion of di£Perent metals at the burning of the city by 
the consul Mummius) was the most celebrated. The 
brass which could not bear hammering on account of 
its britdeness was termed <s» caldarium ; the iss ^xnro^ 
narium was of the colour of gold, and was so called 
because players made use of it for their crowns. 

Statuary (seu^Dtura)^ which extended to complete 
figures (vc^i^ov^), as well as figures in relief (aya7Xi;^a), 
was executed only in stone. The principal kinds of 
stone employed in this art, were the grey peperino, 
the Travertine stone (sopcum IVmrtinum)^ alabaster of 
Volaterrae and from Egjrpt (alabasfyiies), and the 
eleUrtm or amber, which was known as early as the 
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time of Homer. In Greece the white marble {marmoTy 
fAApiJM^o¥f from fAa^ixatpeof splendeo)^ was most in request ; 
and its clear and beautiful surface was heightened in 
effect by encaustic painting (circumUtio). ^ 

' < Amongst the different kinds of marble we may mention the 
Pentelican, the Thasian, the Lesbian, the Lunensic (from Luna 
in Italy), and the Parian marble, termed also X^^iposf Lychnitet 
(because hewn in the subterranean galleries by the light of lamps, 
K{t-Xyoi). *< Admitting as fine a sur&ce, and presenting as . 
beautiful a colour, as ivory, this species of marble was admirably 
calculated to encourage the successive efforts of artists studious 
to excel their predecessors in the effects produced.** (Leake* $ 
Topography of Athent, p. 211, SI 2.) The coloured species of 
marb^ were first employed for entire statues in the time of the 
emperors, in order to imitate the colour of nature. Amongst 
the hardest kinds of stone we may reckon the obsidian, discovered 
by Obsidius, in Ethiopia, in the time of Augustus ; the reddish, 
grey, and blackish granite (Pyrojwedlorh Syenites), from Syene 
in Egypt; the red porphyry (xofH^vplnis) ; the basaUes or 6a- 
sardtes of a black or greenish colour. 

Most Statues of marble were formed of a single piece 
(/btovoX/do^). The head, at a very early period, appears 
to have been executed separately, and attached after 
the completion of the whole. The ancient masters 
were so well acquainted with the art of joining different 
pieces imperceptibly, that many works of art have 
been supposed to be monoliths, which a more accurate 
examination has shown not to be the case. The Etruscans 
and Romans, as well as the Greeks, were in the habit 
of painting the faces of the images of the gods (made 
of clay or wood), and clothing them, in order to bring 
the appearance of the figures nearer to the reality of 
life. (^QeCreuzer'sSymholik,\.^.\52.'y Wtnchelmann*»y 
W, BcL iii. 22.) With the same view, the pupils of 
the eye, in brazen and marble statues, were formed of 
the onyx and precious stones, whilst the ornaments of 
the neck, the bracelets, as well as the garments, were 
made of gold. In statues of brass the lips and nails 
were plated with silver. 

8 2 
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Next to the colossal statues, ia point oi size, were 
the statues of the gods and heroes, from 6 to 8 feet 
in height ; alter these the statues of the ordkiary human 

height (staiUiB icanictBf evyikfAoru slyuwot^ ivofUTgpfTay^ 

The iigUloy for the most part of brass, wood, or ivorj, 
were very smalL With reference to the drapery^ 
those that were clothed after the Greek fashion were 
termed paUiatCB, after the Roman, togattE ; wliilst those 
in a military costume were called pahukiUBf cMamydatcB^ 
loricaUBf and those that were veiled, velata. Groups, 
consisting of many figures, were termed by the ancients 
sympUgm/cUa when they were entwined within each 
other, as in the case of wrestlers. Busts {imagmai 
«'^0TOfMi2) were sometimes termed thordces. 

Sculpture (ctBlaturOf to^r/tik^) is the art of oma* 
menting arms, shields, vessels, cups, candelabra^ Ad, 
with figures or ornamental work in reUrf, At the 
earliest period this art consisted merely in boring the 

arms, shields, &C» (ti^», ropu, tc/^m, rtpw, ropevy r9p&ja>)f 

and inserting ornaments of ivory, gold, or silver^ which 
thus projected above the surface of the arms, shields^ 
&c. in which they were inserted. With this idea ropo^ 
(clear, conspicuous), and ro^svfM (furni^ed with figures 
of that character in relief,) are essentially connected* 
But as the art progressed, and the figures were raised 
by casting, beating out, and polishing, the original 
meaning of Topit/£(y became associated with x^'^^^'^^t 
iXoN^vuvy ixxpot/^£iy, pooXxcJcfv, excudercy and tlie art itsdf 
was termed by the Romans cakUura, Yet ceekUura 
was by no means so comprehensive as roptvrinvi (sculp- 
tura), for it extended only to works in gold, silver, brass» 
or iron; but sculptura, in addition to these, embraced 
works in wood, ivory, marble, glass, &c. (QuifUiLInst 
ii. 21.) 

When the art had made some progress among th^ 
Greeks, and toreutic ornaments, with the art of colour 
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ing, were transfeired from arms, vesfels, &c. to statues 
of wood, at first particular piffts only of these statues 
were overlaid widi ivory or ^t ; or these parts were 
formed of marble, and attached to the statue. Wood, 
however, soon farmed only the groundwork or body 
of the statues, being wholly overlaid with gold or ivory ; 
and all works of this kind were called works of the 
ioreatic art. (^Sebueider's Worteiiuch a. v. ttftiu. Vou 
Of) Vtrg. EeL Idytt. ni. SB. p. 1 19.) ■" 

' Ab the sculptured Egures vere imtdl when compared with 
the objacti od which Ih^ were introduced, hence raJH^air ntij 
properl; be conoected with XnrovfiytTv (Ktrrht, aaguu»,a.ad iftov, 
Mmi), and (Amal (lort*., Cf. Vii^. Eel. ili. 38.), be distinguished 
fi>Din TffMiw. Cup* made of gold, wlver, Ac were formed doubJe, 
to that the outer surfece, which cootajned tbe sculptured work 

S\oreamata, anilmata'j, couM be separated from the inner. The 
gurn in relief, on aUelda, were termed imapnei th/peata. The 



(p.j!p«.),or«Wb™i. 

figures in relief. 
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The most remarkable, and perhaps the most inimitable, 
excellence of ancient art, is the perfection that was 
displayed in cutting stones (scaipiura^ yXv^). Kings, 
which were originally composed of coarse materials, 
were used as seals, tokens, &c. ; and the part which 
contained the figure or device (jngiUwny c^payli) was 
formed of wax or sigiUaris creta lemnica. This comr 
position, however, was gradually superseded by the 
use of stones. When the figures were sunk, beneath 
(ttffoxh) the surface of the stones, they were termed 
gemma diaglyphiajey inscalpta (amongst the Italians 
intaglif the French gravures en creux) ; when the figures 
were projected above the sur&ce (Ifo^^), they were 
termed gemma ectypa^ eminentes, anaglyphicay exscalpta 
(camei amongst the Italians, which Fiorillo considers as 
a corruption from gemma^ gamauy cametis). 

The intaglio it is plain, could alone be used for sealing- 
rings ; but they, as well as the camei, might be worn on 
the finger (tdxrvUi). (See p. 319.) Hence the ring was 
termed laKriSxio^ : the art of cutting stones, SaxrvXioypa- 
^ia : the cutter ^axrvXtoyXJ^o^ (also sca^^toTy cavarius), 
and collections of g<^ms or stones, dac(yUothec€B> The 
figures are frequently confined to the .heads of gods, 
heroes, and distinguished individuals. They are either 
single or placed behind each other (capita jugata), or 
opposite each other (adversa), or the heads are in 
different directions (aversa). These heads are mostly 
in profile. « 

' <' The amulets and astrological characters on rings have given 
occasion to the display of much curious learning. Superstition 
has long been familiar with the importance of rings. Apollonius 
of Tyana deemed them so essential to quackery, that he had seven, 
for each day of the week a different one, marked with the planet 
of the day." (Encyc, Brit,, etrt, Antiquitibs. ) We may observe, 
that under the term gemma, the ancients did not understand 
merely stones that were cut, but every sort of precious stones. 
The most valuable were so much esteemed, that their owners would 
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not permit any devices or figures to be cut on them : tanium 
tribuunt varietati, coloribus, materia : violari etiam tignis gemmat 
nefas ducentes. (Plin. 37. 1. Hirt in Bottiger's Amaltheaf ii. 5.) 
In stones of one colour, the 6gure was sunk beneath the surface ; 
but stones of many colours (or layers of colours, zona) were made 
use of for cameot* 

The art of stamping gold and silver coins was prac- 
tised by the Greeks earlier than the Romans. The 
first silver coin was introduced into Rome a. u. 485, and 
the first golden one a. u. 547. Gold was either pure 
and refined by the fire (obrusmm^ dnyzum, aitupdo^, 
Xpv<ro^ 6»i<n7/xo^), or alloyed with a portion of silver 
(electrum). Silver was coined pure among the Greeks 
till they fell under the dominion of Rome, and among 
the Romans till the reign of Alexander Severus. Gal* 
lienus mixed one part silver with four parts brass 
(nummi cerosi v. incoctiies). 

The general denominations of money are pecunia, 
fnoneUif nuPimuSf nutnisma {itfyi^fiw^ xfih^f N^,u<0'|Ma). 
The coins received particular names from the rulers 
under whom they were stamped ; as the Darici (a gold 
coin), from Darius ; Philippiciy from Philip the Great ; 
Ptolemaiciy from Ptolemy : from the figure which they 
bore; as the Athenian nochue with the figure of an owl 
(the bird of Minerva, to whom Athens was conse- 
crated) ; the Hbmerici from Smyrna, bearing an image 
of Homer ; the denarius among the Romans with a 
war-chariot (bigati or quadrigati) ; and the quinariuSf 
with the image of Victory ( Victoriati), See p. 282. 

We have already (p. 280.) distinguished between 
coins representing value, and coins or medals struck 
in commemoration of certain events, and remarked 
that these latter were divided into two classes — con- 
sular and imperial. Amongst the consular coins are 
the serradf from serra (a saw), because their edges 
had undergone the operation of milling (as in our 

s 4 
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modera cMi»< to ^nyant- tbtio Mo^idipped or StA, 
The eoi»A*iWK«?, whT(!h wfere merely tokens (tes^ts)^ 
are fii — nmW byaa indeated liiie> lB«iBodaWe 
obMrW) f. The .^tecv, or principal side of tlie [lie'de, 
presenting us with the head of a prince, ortbe parti- 
cular aTinbol of the city or Btste where it -vras struck. 
2. The Bevert, the typua or figure on the si^e opposed 
to the firiL 3* The Legmtde, or circumscription about 
the head or the rtvers. 4. The Inacrgition, words 
written in one or more lines on the face or the rever^ 
We sometimes observe in thejSeU of the coin smaUer 
(Hiet (liffiUa) ; but their meaning can rarely be dis- 
covered. ' , . 



a, TUt U ■■ Atbtnlam eoin [Uw Utra^aetmim). On tin men *• obwrre 



OWMiliuidtlweMt.aclupigtoroliTeinduiiiiKiiptii 
XHA3BAX wBih IbiUxIh the nunc of the dtr ui 
Tlwjiwi txMMi (b* hanl oTPiUu 
A, OnBortheiBDKfleMmtedoalniorADffiiitu^ TliaATce 



. 'Anmitufc ThoAceei 
bsHwilA CAESAR COS VI CIVIBU9 SERVjf 
■iial%i the ilith time). On tbemcrfan a«le IiholdlncBchmpI 



' When it becune customary to stamp the inwge of the em- 
ptToi on Goini, the origlDal mjlhiul typua then occupiedlbe revtrtf 
and the emperor'i imBige the Jace. In the most ancient coini. 
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tiie inscription, circumscription, or I^Kndet conailed sometimes 
of the initial letters of the names of dtiesy sometimes of the names 
in full, and sometimes of the names of the kings. We frequently 
find, along with the fyput and inscription, though distinct, a 
second but abbreviated inscription (exergue} ; sometimes merely 
a compound ]etter(^i4yp«fifM,p.377r), wherein we may frequently 
detect the name of a magistrate ; the city where the coin was 
stamped ; or the person who stamped it. 

We have already mentioned the Triumviri auro, ar- 
genlOy €Briflandoyferiundo (IIIVIR. A. A. A. F.F.), who 
were appointed (a. u. 465) to superintend the coinage, 
p. 149. Besides these triumviri^ praetors, sediles, and 
qusestors were also mentioned in the inscriptions on 
corns, frequently with the addition of S.C. or E.X.S.C. 
Caesar appointed four men to the office (IIIIVIR. 
A. P.P. ad pecuniamferiundam). Augustus deprived 
the senate of the right of stamping (ferire) gold and 
silver coins ; permitting them to stamp only those of 
brass or copper ; and hence from this period the S. C. 
or senctiiis consuUo is only found on the latter. In 
the latest period of the empire, the superintendents 
of the coinage were termed procuratores or pnepositi 
tnonekB, The counterfeiting and debasing of coin 
(nummi subaratiy peUicuhti) was as familiar to the 
ancients as to the moderns, who have practised it on 
ancient coins for the sake of gain. (Eckhel, Doctr, Num. 
VeL i. proleg. p. cxiii. sq.) 
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CHAPTER LI. 

ARCHJEOLOGY. 

rAlltniCG.— COLOURS. — XKCAUSnC PAINTIVO. MOSAIC WORK OR 

rAlI«TIirO.^ARCHrrSCTURX. COMPOMXNT parts OP THX TARIOOS 

OROSRS.—- MOMUMSIITAL UfSCRimONS AND AXBRKTIATIONS. 

Painting originated from bounding with lin^s the 
shadows of objects in the sun or by the light of 
lamps (umbram corporum Uneis circumdare sive dr- 
eufHScribere^ Trroy Ip i)>iw %t^^uy) ; hence it was 
termed adumhrare, (nuaypa^uy. Whilst adumbrare is 
confined to the mere outline of the figure, and is thus 
equivalent to inchoare (which is firequently used for 
it), cKiayfoi^Hf signifies also the dncoxfwn^ ffxtSi^j that 
is, the management of light and shade for the purposes 
of optical deception. Thus arose the art of drawing 
(ypa^ix^), which originally consisted in the simple 
linear marking out of the figures (vToy^^). The 
simple sketch of a figure is termed tnonogramm (mo- 
nogrammiy to itja9oy^itfun)y or lineamenta. The learner 
was first taught to draw a line (ypdfjLfjim Ixxt^ou), then to 
give the outline of a figure (adundnvref <nuaf inro- 
rwvauffQxi), and then to finish the sketch (lineamenta 
ducere, axiaf icmyfok^euj^ou). To each of these de- 
partments great attention was paid, as we learn from 
the contest of Apelles and Protogenes, who each sought 
to excel the other by a linea (Plin. 30. SSy 11.), t. e. 
by a sketch or contour of a figure. 

Little is now known about the materials employed 
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for exercise in this art. The use of tablets (vivaKii) 
was probably the most ancient ; at least the ^/yaf 
TTUKT^ of Homer (IL vi, 170.; Cf. Plin. 13. 13.) 
would lead us to that supposition. A pointed instru- 
ment or graver (y^oc^U) was made use of for drawing 
the sketches (fcW, E7;^ap»$ai) ; but, when the art had 
progressed, the pencil (penicillus, virvyfafpU) was in- 
troduced, as well as the use of colours (<t)u^¥ UxXufpnv). 
Tablets were now introduced, covered with creta or 
gypsum. As it was not unusual to draw out the sketches 
in chalk upon a black tablet ; hence Xiuxoy^a^uy sig- 
nifies imaginem cretd delineate. In the most flourish- 
ing period of the art, artists often preferred painting 
with a single colour ; but still they gave the light and 
shade (chiar* oscuro) : Qui singulis colorHms pingerent, 
alia tamen eminentiora, alia reductiorafecerunt. (Quint, 
ii. 3. 46., not simplici colore^ 12. 10. 3.) Figures painted 
in one colour, without light and shade, as we see on 
the yellow and black vases, were termed juoyox(<^/AaTa. 

The principal colours, made use of in painting, were 
originally only four in number : white (Melinum, from 
the isle of Melos); yellow (*'ftx?'*> ^''om the Attic silver 
mines); red, (SwawrJ?, MiXro^, from burnt ochre-earth); 
and black (atramehtumf MeXav). As pictures, in 
which only these colours were used, were of a some- 
what severe and sober cast, hence these colours were 
termed colares austeri as soon as brighter colours 
(colares Jhridi) were adopted. In the earliest periods 
it was customary to paint on tablets made of the larch- 
tree ; hence a picture is called 9r/ya|, tabula^ After- 
wards, when painting on walls had been introduced, 
stucco formed the surface which received the decor- 
ations, either whilst wet (in udo, alfresco), or when it 
had become dry (in creluMy alia tempera), ^ 
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* Pun^ug OB the m^ ,wa» pnctised among the Romaiis 
Qcrelj for Uie sake of luxury ; and Aerefore paintings of this 



•IV only to be met with in Italy in the excavated cities of 
Fiottpeii adA HmylaaeMmg in gronoea^ and in the baths of Titus. 
With respect to the colouring of the ancients — if we may judge 
by analogy from historical notices (for we can no longer appeal 
10 perfect sp ec ii p c o^*— they were as fur superior to the modems 
in this art, as they are admitted to have been in sculpture. 

With respect to the encausHc painting of the an- 
cients we have but few and insufficient notices extant. 
It might be termed encaustic proper when the outline 
of the delineation was burnt in (inmtumy eyxoun;) on 
ivory tablets by the heated point of a stj^hu or graver 
(cesin^my vemcubtmy. Another species of encaustic 
consisted in painting in wax (or a wax varnish) on 
tablets or walls with a graver, and then burning in this 
wax-vamish by means of fire (cerispingere etpicturam 
innrere, Plin. xxxv. 11. 41.). With respect to painting 
on walls, Vitruvius directs '* Barbary wax (ceraPunica), 
melted with a little oil (oleo temperata)^ to be rubbed 
on the wall with a hair penciL Then let the painter 
put live coals into a chafing dish, and hold it dose to 
the wax ; when the wall, by being heated, b^^ins to 
swea^ now let it be made smooth (jpercBquetury 
Aflerwards let him rub it with a candle and dean linen 
rags, in the same manner as they do with the naked 
marble statues. The coat of Carthaginian wax (cera 
Punica hrica^ thus put on is so strong that it neither 
suffers the moon by night, nor the sun-beams by day, 
to destroy the colour " (eripere ex his poiitionibits cola- 
rem) de Architectura, c. 9. *> 

^ In ship piunting, the planks of the vessel were heated by a 
fre of reeds ; then, whUe in this state^ they were covered with a 
Gon^>osition of ifMin, tallow, tar, and brimstone. This made 
such a kind of paint as Pliny describes, which, he says, nee sole, 
nee sale ventitqtie canwnpUur. (Encyc. Brit. art. ENCAustic 
Paxntinq.) 
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Of mosaic painting we hare some very lorelj ves* 
tiges, and some of them are as fresh and as fior as 
when they were first laid ; with patient industry they 
may be imitated, either with stones, with morsels of 
glass, or with small tiles coloured and glazed. This 
art was in a great measure confined to the ornamenting 
of floors. The mosaic work, or rather painting, might 
consist either of larger stones of different colours cut 
geometrically (pctvimenta secdUa)^ or of small cubes 
cut uniformly (tesserte), whose different colours united 
to form a delineation (pctvimenia tessellatch UthottratOy 
>M(rr^a^ ^Vil» ly aCax^ot,). Mosaic proper (opui 
musivum, mtisium, opus vermumlatum, fMuatXov) con* 
sisted altogether of small oblong pieces (tesaeruke) of 
glass stones, &c. joined by a strong cement. 

But this particular species of painting exhibited 
itself in the greatest perfection in figures formed of 
threads of glass of different colours, since the figures 
were the same in every section of the work, whilst the 
threads themselves were united by fosion. Workers 
in mosaic were termed tesselkUores, musivarii, mu- 
seiariiy i^fJ^iTot,^. In later times mosaic on walls was 
termed opQofxapixoi^oja'ti^ on floors, 7»raKri;, and on arched 
ceilings, /btovonWK. ** This kind of work was of 
bewitching beauty : the eyes of Homer had been so 
captivated with it, that he continued after his blindness 
to describe heaven by its pavement ; at least if the cri- 
tics will permit us to give this sense to the word idviiov" 

Architecture is the art of contriving and construct- 
ing buildings ; and when spoken of simply without 
a qualifying adjective, the designing and building 
civil and religious edifices, such as palaces, mansions, 
iheatnes, churches, courts, bridges, &c. is intended. 
Although every description of building may thus have 
the term applied to it, it is by common consent re- 
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Btricted to such edifices as display sjnmmetrical arrange- 
ment in the general design and fitting proportions in 
its parts. The term is derived from the Greek substan- 
tive a^;^«TiicTMy, latinized archiiectory architecto, and 
arckiiedus ; all of which are used by Latin authors. 
{Eneyc, Brit. art. Architecture.) 
• Stones might be either unfashioned (x/Om Xoyot^s^), 
or otherwise. According to the application of regularly 
hewn stones, we have different sorts of building : /5t- 
domum^ when the wall consisted of stones of a uni- 
form size ; Pseudindomum^ where all the courses were 
not of an equal height ; and Empkkton^ where the 
outside only consisted of stones hewn uniformly, whilst 
the inside consisted of unfashioned stones, yet so that 
both courses were united with each other by means of 
connecting stones at certain distances. The stones, if 
unfashioned, might be applied according as they fitted 
best ; or square-hewn stones might be joined to each 
other in diagonal lines. The former mode was termed 
inoertum or antiquum^ and. the latter reticuUUum. < 

^ As long as simplicity prevailed at Rome, the lajns Albanut 
(now peperino), the lapis Tiburtinus (now travertine), and other 
sorts of stone, were made use of in building; but afterwards mar- 
ble of every possible variety (see p. 293.) was introduced. We 
must not imagine, however, that Rome was built of marble (see 
note in MaJor*s ^ddam, p. 497. ) ; though many of the public 
buildings nught be faced with it. 

The superimposed horizontal mass in a columnar 
ordinance, which rests upon the tablet or ctbacus of a 
column, is called its entablature (in, upon, and tabuJay 
It is conventionally composed of three parts, architrave, 
frieze, and cornice. The architrave is that part of the 
entablature which rests immediately on the column, 
(hence termed episfy/Hum). The frieze (fwyij, hoi^u[4.a, 
ltd\.fregioy from the Latin phrygioniusy enriched or 
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embroidered) is situated between the architrave and 
the cornice^ and derives its name from being the reci- 
pient of the sculptured enrichments, either of foliage 
or figures, which may be relevant to the object of the 
structure. It is also termed zbophoms (^y, an animal, 
and:^Epa;, to bear), because the sculptures are fre- 
quently composed of various animals. The vertically 
channelled tablets of the Doric frieze are triglyphs 
(tnglyphi^rpiti, three, and yy^(prif a channel or incision)^ 
because of the three angular channels in them, two 
perfect and one divided (half channels or hemiglyphs). 
The square recesses between the triglyphs are termed 
metopes (iMtr^irvi, middle space), and are sometimes 
occupied by sculptures. The listel or band which se- 
parates the frieze from the architrave is termed trema. 
The short fillet or rectangular block under it is called 
regtda ; and this was enriched with small cylindrical 
drops (ffutUs). 

- The cornice (xop«y«$) is the highest part of an 
entablature. Amongst the necessary parts of the 
cornice we may reckon the corona (yiMroy), or deep 
vertical &ce of the projected part of the cornice be- 
tween the bed-mould and the covered mouldings ; the 
mutuU (modillions), or rectangular impending blocks 
under the coronuy from which guUce or drops depend. 
The echinus (Ix^^^y ^^ ^SS)' ^^ ^ moulding of eccentric 
curve (ovalo) ; and the ct/ma (kiz/lux, a wave, the name 
of a moulding frequently in use) is a simple, waved 
line, concave at the one end and convex at the other, 
like an Italic S. According as this may be, it is either 
a cyma-recta^ or a cyma-reversa. 

The Ionic entablature had quite a different cha- 
racter, and was particularly distinguished from the 
Doric, in having no triglyphs (jpiyXij^i) or modil- 
lions (mtOuli), The narrow vertical bands or broad 
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fiUeti» into wUcb the ardiitrayei of Corinthian and 
look entaUilnresaradmdedyase called .^ifCMe. The 
friae in the Iodic order does not appear so mudi a 
neceiaary part as an adcfitional omameBt* The deti- 
OemH (dentils) are the cogs or teeth in the bed-mould 
of the entaUatore. The rectangular and equilateral 
taUet covering the ovalo (mAmtu) of the ci^tal of 
the Doric column is called abacus (^eCoI, a square tile 
or tablet). The convolved or spiral ornament whidi 
forms the characteristic of the Ionic o^tal^is called 
eamkcuhuy scroll or volute (tobOumy a voho)* 

The capital (eapUulwm^ m^x^, ivUfunn) is the spread- 
ing, moidded, voluted, foliate, or otherwise enridied 
head of a column. The part forming the junction of 
the shaft with the capital of a column is termed the 
l^fpoinkAeUumf or necking {M and r^x^o;). The 
shaft of the column, t. e, Grom the base to the capital, 
is called sccqnu. The highest member of the base 
(fidtn^ a congeries of mouldings), is called the apo- 
pkyge ; and the lowest member, which is square and 
vertically fiiced, is called a plinth (vx/yOo^ a square 
tile). The stjlobate (crvuXo^^ a column, and /9^t<, a base 
or fulciment) is synonymous with pedestal, but is 
applied to a continued and unbroken substructure or 
basement to columns, while the latter term is confined 
to insulated supports. ' 

' The huntan female figures, used as piers, columns, or sup- 
port!, are called CwryaLidet, (See Muller, Doner. Tbl. i. p. S74.; 
Blomfield*s remarks on the Caryatides of ancient architecture. 
Ifta. Crit» CarUabr, vii. p. 400, 401.) There is only one existing 
example of this order in the works of the Greeks — the portico of 
the Pandroseum on the Acropolis. Male ^ures^ termed &rXarrcf, 
served as pillars in the temple of Jupiter at Agragas ; the Romans 
called them Telamones. (Vitrat. vi. 10.) 

£^The insci^ions which occur on ancient coins and 
monj^meiits of every description are inCimatebr c^n- ' 
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ne(>Mtf vith the sul^ect of Ardisolt^. Groier't 
htacriptianet aaHqua totitts orbis Roman* (edited by 
Gtfeviui^ Ainst. 1707> 2 torn, fbl.) is the mset extensiTe 
collectioD hitherto publUhedj and Orelli's Intcripti- 
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o mm mLa im antm fdeetarum aa^pUssima coOecUo (Zurich, 
2 ToL 8vo. 1828) is a work that may be recommended 
fbr ioond criticism and judicious selection (JBiihr. 
SSSf 337)« As Latin inscriptions are of frequent occur- 
rence, it may not be superfluous to explain some of 
the most ordinary abbreviations. « 

* A^ adSiSf annuSt Aulus^^ A. L. F., anitno lubensficU — A. P., 

mdiktia potettate — A. S. S., a tacris tcriniis — AN. V. P. M., 

annoi vuii phu minus ^~ AVSP. S., autpicarUe tacrum* 
B. DD., horns deabus — B. B., bene benct >• e* opHme — B. D. S. M., 

bene de se merenH^^ B. G. POS., biga gratis posUa. 
C.» Casus, civiSf cokorsy coi^fttx •— C. C. &» curaverunt communi 

tMin/M— C. F., CqjiJiiiuSi carisnma femina — C R., curavit 

refiei, cms Romanus — C. V. P. V. D. D., commiad vohmtate 

pMce voiuwi dederunt — CVNC, cor^ux* 
D., decuria, domo— D. D., dono dedUt dedicavit— D. L., dedii 

Hbens — 1). M. V., dm monibus votum — D. S. P. F.C., de sua 

pecunia faciendum curavit — DP., depositus* 
£., erent, ergOt expressum'-^ £. C, erigendum curavit^- £. F., 

egrepafemina — E. M. V., egregite memorim vir — E S., e 

jMo^EX. PR., eMpnBcepto^EX,TT. SS.B.H., ex testamentis 

euprascriptorum hendunu 
F., fecitt fiUot JUiuSf Jlamen — F. C, faciendum curavit — F. F., 

ferificit^flnafimUias — F. F.,fecerunt,fiH,J^atres — F. H. F. , 

4cft keredcs Jecerunt — F. I., feri Jussit — FR. D., frumenti 

dandi '— F. V. S., ^ecit voto suscepto* 
H., kabett keres, konorem — H. A. F. C, Banc aram fadendam 

curavit — H. Q*> Ate q%uescit — H. 1. 1., heredes Jussu iUorum 

— H. S. E., Ate situs est, 
I., Imperator — I. L. F,<,iilius liber ta fecit '^ J. L. H,, jus liber- 

arum habens — I. O. M. D., Jovi optima maxima dedioatum* 
K., Ctffus, caiendctf candidatus, casa* 
L., tegiof lustrum — L. A., lex alia, Hbens animo — L. C, locus 

eonce s s u s — L. H. L. D., ^oeta Ate liber datus — L. P., locus 

pubHcus — L. S. M. C*, locum sibi monumenito cepit — LEG., 

legatus» 
M., magister, mater, monumentum ^-^ M. A. G. S., memor animo 

grato solvit — MM., memoria — MIL. IN. COH., militavit in 

cohorle* 
N., nationei natus, nepos, numerus — N. P. C, nomine proprio 

curavit. 
O. D. S. M., optime de se merito — O. H. S. S., ossa hie sita 

sunt — OB. AN., obiit anno. 
P., pater, patria, pont^ex, posuit, puer — P. C, patres conscripti, 

patronus colonist s. corporis, ponendum curavit — P. E., pubHce 

erexerunt — P. I. S., publico impensa sepultus — P. P., publice 

posuit, pater patria, prtefectus jtrwtorio^P, S. P. Q. P., pro se 
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proque patria^^ PR. SEN., pro tententia'-^'P, V., prafeetut 

urbi 
Q*> guatior, qui, Quintus — Q* A., quastor ^ediUs -^ Q* I)* S. S., qtU 

dedtruni supra tcripta — Q. F., qujod factum, 
R.» recUt retro — R. G. C, m gerundm catuta, 
S.y tepuicrum, golvit, ttipendium — S. C., tenatut consultum^^' 

S. C. D. S., sibi curavU de suo — S. £. T. L., sU ei terra levis 

— S. L. M., tolvUlibens merito — S. P, Q^ S,, M potterisque 
suis— SVfi. A. D., tub a$cia dedkavU — S. P. Q. R., SenaJtui 
populusque Romanut* 

T., Titus, tribunus, /wnc— T. C, testamenti causa — T. F., tes- 
tamento fecit, Titi fiUus, tituium fecit — T. P., iitulum posuit 

— TR. PL. DESS., tribuni plebis designati, 

v., veteranus, vixit — V. A. F., viims aram fedt — V. C, wV 
consularis,vi»uscuravit—^y, D. D.fVotumdedicatum — V. F.F., 
vivus feri fecit — V. M. S., voto merito tuscepto — V. E., vir 
egregius, 

X. ER., decim^e erogator^XV, VIR. SAC. FAC, quinde- 
cimpir sacris faciuniUs, 
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A vergiHarum oceatu — > •x o r t u a 

Jidicvlm occatu, in reference to 

the comniencement of seasons, 

368. ». 
Ab ono usque ad mala, SS5. 
Abaeusy description of, 964. n,^i 

in a eolumn> 4(XX 
Abbreviations, in MSS. &e., 377, 

378. ; on coins and monuments, 

402, 403. 
AblecHj 240. 
Acapna Kgna, 294. 
Accennt 160. 
Aeerrot v. thufibuium, 29. 
Accinpere, 312. 
Accutaior, distinguished from |M- 

tkor, 191. 
Acies gimpkxy dhecta, pibbtra, 

&c.t 248. Aciem enpere, mttru" 

ere, expHeare, &c, 249* 
AcUia Lex, respecting trials^ 197. 

Acroamata, distinguished from 
AnagnoaUB, 372. n. 

Acta dhtma, by whom instituted, 
124. If." 

AeHo — ex fwto ^ rapind — in- 
juria — damno, 201. n,^ 

Actionem t. judicium dare, 204. ; 
edere, tntendere, 201. 

Actor, distinguished from aceu- 
tator, 200. n. 

Actus — quadretus, 286. 

Acuminibus, ex, 28. 

Addieere v. admittere, in reference 
to augury, 130. 



Addietus, 58. h. ' ; tn MmtelMn,83. 
Adimere equmm, 79. 
^dtr« /tfrrot, 32. 
Admissionit amid , 9M. 
•^cftnoofri, 45. 
AdoUscens, 311. »• 
Adoptio, diatinguisbed from or- 
rogatio, 1 10. n. ^ ; per tssta- 
menimm;, ibid, 
Adorea, etymology of, 346. 
Adrsgatio, 1 10. n,** 
AdscriptiHi v. adsaripH s^^tt, 85. 
Adversaria, distinguished fttxn 

tabula, 374. n. 
Adumbrate, in refereaae to out- 

lines, 394. 
Ad unguem homo foetus, 385. 
Adytum, 21. ». 
.^£^AUM"»p£06«»t — citrti&t, 139. ; 

duties of, 139» 140. ; csrsaks, 

duties of^ 141. 
.XdOui, 42. 
jEmiKa Lex, respecting the tri- 

buni mmtum, 159. 
JEliu S t ntia Lex, concerning 

slaves, 88. 
.^Hia Lex, concerning auspice 

and the comitia, 112. m, 
jSneatorss^ 237. i». 
JErarius, 155. ».^ 
.Mfarium, distingvisbed from^Ni^ 

Ucum and^SscKS, 148w.ii. ; Sa- 

tumi, 148.; facers, IS&, 
JEs-equestrCf herdMrimn, 77. ; mra 

legum, 124. ; grave, why so 

caJled, 281.; per as tt Kbram, 

297. n."; dddarium and coro- 

noriMm distinguished,' 386. 
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Afe, ba«r divided by the Romens, 

sn. ». 

Agv ^pmUicmh applied to what, 
145. ». ; distinguished froiiipr»- 
db'm, 181. «. ; Ayri deeumani t. 
-«<M Mctfi^alM, S72. ; rutibiUs, 
dittiiigiushed firom nooaZU, S46. 

J^tn cmm popmh, 114, Ape hoe, 

4SL 
^fM<m rderringto charioUraeing, 

di$color, 55, «.' Agmm quad- 

r«haM,deacribed,S5S, Apmime 

eomiin9nU,24%. 

Afrarim L^ef, 145. n, 

Agrieulture* 343—349. Agri- 
cultural implements, 345. n. 

Ah, 938. AlarU eqmie» — Akt- 
ritf eoAoifu, S88. 

Alapot in reference to manumis- 
11011,87 

AUmm MiMifortifM, ISl. ; t» albo, 
136. ; rrferre, 193. 

AHa ommta, in reference to diri- 
lions of the wwte, 183. 

AHte$,9S. 

Abft€hU9.n. 

AwuMMtmn, t. ab epUtoKi, 376. 

AmbarvdU, 35. ^fii6«ma2e, 48. 

AmbUuMt 93. See Xi^ct . 

^iiMifrtfMiii earmefi, 380. 

AmphiihtairtM, See CotoMeiaii. 

Afi^Ua Labiena Lex, respecting 
Pompey, S63. 

AmpHtiio ^ AmpUata est cauaa, 

196. 
Anaglniha, 386. ; Jig^na, 385. 
Amagnoetm y. Aeroanuita, 3S8. 

372.11. 
^acOe, 38, 39. n.^ 
^acb^m, 22. 
AugvttuM'davMM y. ^t^w«<ic2(ioui, 

78. 
Annalet Maximi or Omtmentont, 

distinguished from Commented 

rii sacrorum, &c, 24. 
Annvlo aureo donari, in reference 

to the EquUes, 78. 
^iimcb' proniOn, 297. ; signaiorii, 

318. 
^nnofMO, 129. ^iMUMreiiMftefV,129. 



^fi/«, the pier-formed ends of 
the wall of a building, pUas- 
ters, 22. ». 
AnteeeaeortB, in law, 187. 
Ante diem, explanation of, in da- 
ting, 364. «. «= «* 
Anteeiffnani, 222. n. 
Anteetcuri, in law, 200. 
AnHeum, 21. n. Antica pears, 27. 
^|)ex, 25. Apicatus Flamen, 38. 
Apophyge, in a column, 400. 
Apollo, Cynthius, Fytiiius, &e. 

intonsHS et crinitus, 18. n.^ 
Apotheosis, ceremonies o^ 342. 
AppeUaiio, in law, 207. 
Apparitores, 159. 
Aqueducts. See Aqua. 
Aqua Claudia, Appia, Virgo, &c., 
12. Aquaria Libra, 13. n. 
Aqua lustraUs, 48. 
Aq^dta, 236. ; AquibBpr<Besse, 226. ; 

locupUs, 226. n.' 
Aquike prodire noUntes, 246. 
^r«, distinguished from altaria, 

turicrenuB, 22. 
^rolnfm, description of, 344, 

345. 
Arbiter bibendi, 328. 
Arbores, how propagated, 348. n. 
Architecture, terms connected 

with the orders of, 398 — 400. 
Architrave, epistgUum, 398. 
Archimimus, 336. 
Aretus, Arcturus, 352. n. 
Arcus triumphaies, 11, 12. 
Armamentaria, 235. 
Army, discipline of, 214, 215. ; 
military e^loits of, 216. 230. 
n,^; labours of, 216. n.^ 220, 
221. ; exemptions from serving 
in, 217.; changes effected in, 
by Caesar, Marius, and Sylla, 
218. ; mode of enlisting for, 
218 — 220. ; different troops of, 
222 — 224. ; gradations in, 225, 
226. ; leaders o^ 227. n. ; divi- 
sions of, 227—229. ; armour of^ 
230 — 234. ; standards of, 236, 
237. See Battle. 
ArgeiUarii, 289. 
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Jriei, 254. 

Aries ilUherdUa t. aordidat 83. ; 
Uberales, 84. n.*' 

jiristarchus, critical marks of, 
378. n.« 

Arrogatith 109. See Adoptio, 

Arts — fine arts, cultivation of 
not indigenous, 382 — 384. 

As, 280. ; UbraKs, uncialist &c, 
281. 

Assemblies of the People. See 
ComUia. 

Aatiduust etymology of, 76. n.^ 

Atinia Lex, respecting the tri- 
bunes, 144. 

Atheria Lex, respecting muleta, 
209. 

y^/rofumfttm, nature of, 372. Atra- 
mtntaria, 374. 

Atrium, 294. n.' 

AucHonem proicribere, vendere, 
pngdieare — Auetionaria Atria, 
272. n.« 

Auetor t. swuor legiM, 104. ; sen- 
/^n^ue, 124. AuctoritateM pro- 
scripts, 124. Auctores, 299. ». 
AuctoritoM, 303. n.** 

Auctoritas, 186. ; in sales, 272. ».^ 

^. {/., mode of converting any 
year of, into B. C. or A. D., 
or vice verad, 1. n. 

Augures — Augurium, 26. ; re- 
marks on the system, 26. ». 

AuguMhu, meaning of the term, 
168. 

Aurelia Lex, respecting the tri- 
bunes, 146. 

Aureus, when struck, 283. 

Aurictdam opponere, 200. 

^vrt^tf, divided into factions. See 
Faetiones, Aurigare decem- 
jugem, sc. currum, 55* ».* 

Aurum vicesimarium, 271. ; cO' 
ronarium, 274. 

Aurum semestre, 219* ; msHvum, 
319. n.« 

Auspieium — Auspieari — in au- 
spieio — - auspieia majora, 26. ; 
oblata nan impetrita, 26. ; pe- 



reitiita — ex acuminQms, 28. ; 

Auspieio distinguished from 

ductu, 171. ».' 
^VM — oseines, alites, pnepetes, 

infers, supervaganett, 28, 29. 
Axamenta v, Assamenta, 39. ; 

etymology of, 380. n. 
Axis, sub (Btheris axe, 353. n. 

B. 

Babyhmii numeri v. Chaldaiea 
rationes, 31. «.•* 

Balneum, 329. ; distinguished 
from balnea and themuB, 330. n. 

Barha, how worn, 316. «•.* 
Barbam promittere, in mourn- 
ing, 342. 

BasiUetB, 5.; ra^<ma,6.; MfiM, 
^mi/»t PauZfi, Ju/to, &c, 9. 

Baths. See Therma, Balnea. 

Battle, order of, 243 — 245.; 
changes in order of, 248. 25 1 , 
252. ; mode of giving, 246 — 

"248. 

BeUonarii^-^gaudens BeUana eru^ 
entis, 41. n.^ 

Bestiarii — damnati ad bestias, 
57. 

BibliopohB, 379. 

BibliotKee<t of LucuUus, Augus- 
tus, Asinius Pollio, 381. n.' 

Bidens — Bidental, 30. 337. 

Bigof, 351. 

Boys, education of, 304—307. 

Bissextus dies, 366. 

Bissextilis, not used by the an- 
cients, 366, 367. nJ 

Bona De<t opertum, 40. 

Bonorum proscriptuh^eessio, 210. 

Breviarium imperii, 7. n.*^ 

Bribery. See Ambitus, 

Bridges. See Pontes, 

Buccina — ad tertiam buceinam , 
237. n. 

Bulla, 312. 

Bustuarii, at funerals, 340. 

Burning the dead, 340. 
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C^idtts Duiia X«r» oonMrning 
tbCMMJCJA, 101. ».* 

CMrfvm, S88. ; diningiHthtd 
from fei^^wra« 988. 

Carimomia t. Or^iioiiia> etymo- 
logy ai, 18. M.^ 

C^nar, title of the empcrori» 
169. 

CbfaMM— CaiamarUtf 978. 

Go/ioM — cnliofMi iMam lum po§9e 
eUrt, 991. 

CaUar-^fodtre oalearUms armoSf 
959. 

CiiJMi9t^r{,118.;fiiMati, 119.fli.; 
coheot muftwrtf 118.; Tariout 
•orU of; repaneUf 919* 990. 

rtpoftar€fke.A96.i inrefortnot 

to tb« aXmeuif deintken, ntfr- 

ducere, redMcer§, &c £84. ».' 
Co^ot/aflMi fuwcOsy explaiiied9958. n. 
Cakndmt trUtttf 890. ; etjrmology 

ofy 958. ; mode of oomputing 

hy, S66, 9m Jdu$, 
Cakndarivm ru$Hewn tideraU, 

967.1*.' 
Caljmmia Li», cstabUtbkig Qimb- 

ithne$ p trpe i mtBf 198. 
CcUumnia UHum, 197. ; eohun- 

niam jurartf 194.; eaZtniuiia 

judieiwiit 804. 
CofiMl. See GiHiifM. 
CamWlf CanUUm, 43. 
Campi, 7. ; CsnyNtf JUbffteff iieto 

Campif Campus wnaiU, origin 

of the pbrsiety 7. ; $ediraim$f 

94. ; Campi dodom, when 

introduced, 818* 
(>amp. See CSodra. 
Candelabra^ 989. n* 
Candidate 910. 
Canticum, agertt 66» 
CanuUia Iaw, 159. 897. n.' 
Cdpl/e cenW, 76. ; CapUitt d$» 



mimwtio mkufTf 177. 919,; 

to tbe Latin eolootei, 177. 
Ctffii$ emmit f t ^ v jh ^ t ^ into <iif 

army by Mariu% 817. 
CtqtUa — J*i0aiaf adtenm, oNMnm, 

onringiy 990. 

Capitoly 8. ; ooDtained three tem- 
plet or ads$,S» m,^ 

CapitoUtmh distiiigiiieliad ftma 
arxt 8.' 

Capttt T. Citia. See fy. 871. 
Cap§ariif 978. 

Caput extorumjSi, ; dapleMf 
numf 98* 

Careeret y. ni^pd^tfUoy 55. ; « 
eeribus ad metatih SB, 

CardOf 87. 

Ciirm«n famasum, 808. «. ; 
Mt'iie C0rtoy 855. 

Carj^aHdttt ^ tiM /\MNirmeaaif 
400. n. 

CoaHf. See Giifea. 

Carriagef of tbe Romane, 850u- 
955. 

Canrtng, 985. 

Cagtra^-^atthot Mbenuh a^athOf 
tumuHuariOf die. 888. ; ftrm 
of; 899, 84a; feUoircn oi, 
248. ; exeroiiet in, 348. 

^^^099%m9w%>w ^wWw^r^W^ •e^r VVie^^HB^^wVv8 ^^^Wa 

Co/tfmicl&xfe, 99^ 40. 
CauMctdui, or Tohtte, 40a 
Cau§€B '-^publieat 191. ; pHwatot 

199. ; ffrif^ >rif, 199. ; 0011- 
^Vc^ib, 806. 91. ' 
Cautidiei, 805. 
Cavalry, NtuniiBan, 884. a.^; 

Roman, 884. ; Aiiatie, 894. a.» 
CaveOf 69. ».'' 
Olnirri HUner$f in refereoee to 

boeke, 978. a. 
Cekre$ v. Flexymhu$f v. 7>vi- 

#«&', 79. 
CeltutmOf 859. 
Gfiiiis, ehaocel —> three in tbt 

temple oi JupiUw CapHoUmut 

81. a. 
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334. 
CmMfVy 1S2. ; <Mip2t«j^ 192. ; 

154. 

Ceiuio koitariih 261. 

Centoretf when ereated, 153. ; 
office of — pmushmeiits inflict- 
ed by, 154» 155. ; other duties 
off 156. ; decline o^ 156. ; re- 
marks of Montesquieu oonoem- 
ing, 155. n,^ 

Ce»»u$ — equettrit, 77. ; aeiMrfo- 
riua, 117. ; Ctntumagere, 153.; 
ir€vi99 &je.» who were included 
in the census, 154. n**, 

Censui cemendoy pradioy 178. ft. 

Census sciit 180. 

Censura annua ae semestris-^om' 
nium konorum apex, 153. 

Centenaria, applied to the pillar 
of Marcus Aurelius, IS. n.** 

Centesima utura, 290. ; Cente' 
eima renovaUe y. Anatoeitmus 
perpetuus, 290. n,^ 

Centumviri — Centumvirale judi- 
ciunif 199. 

CsMturiata Comitia, origin of their 
importance, 110. ; province of, 
111. J formalities respecting, 
111. «.• 

Cemiurumss priores^^posteriores, 
225. ; primi hastati — primus 
prinetps, primi pili, 226. 

Ceroma, used by AMetes, 56. ; 
CeromoHco eoUo, 56, ti.' 

Cerevisi<Mf 346. 

Certamen Gymnicum, 56> 

Cera prima, seeunda, extrema, 
333. ; Cerm y. tabuke, 373. 

Children, naturcdes, leffiHtni, Ay- 
brida, 302. 

Charta dentata, emporeiica, mtsero- 
eoBa, &c 370. ; in chartd aver" 
sd, 371. 

CMdaicte rationes, in reference 
to Astrologers, 31. n,^ 

Chrysargyrum, 274. 

Chordgus y. Corypkemt, 66» 



Cinda v. MmmeraMs Lex, icspcet- 

ing lawyers, 206. nJ 
Cindus Gabinus, 311. 

Circi, 10. ; Circus Maximus, mi- 
nute d^oription of, 52 — 54. ; 
faUax, frequented by sharpers^ 
54. «.«* 

Civis, difference of grade, 174. ; 
privileges of, 182. n.* 

Cipiiates Ubera, 179. 

daripatio, 36. 

Chssis, a fleet, Classiarii y. Epi- 
haUB, 257. 

Classes, instituted by Senrius 
TuUius, 75^—77. ; advantages 
of this institution, 77. m.' 

Classicus, applied to Authors — 
origin of, 76. n,^ 

Claudia Lex, respecting candi- 
dates, 131. 

Clamtm fingere v. pangere, reason 
of, 150. It." 

Clepsydra, used in trials, 205. 
356. ; form of, 206. n.« 

Clientes, their duties and privi- 
leges, 73. 

Chacm — Cloaca Maxima, 13. 

CtitelUt, hwi imposOa, 350. 

Oodia Lex, in reference to Cicero, 
82. ». ; abolishing the Leges 
JElia and Fusia respecting 
auspices, 112. n. ; limiting 
the power of the Censors, 155. 

Clypeus, when introduced, 230. ; 
etymology of, 280. n.* 

dypeata imagines, 389. n. 

Coactores, office of^ 160. 

Coccus^-' Coccinati, 318. n,^ 

Codex, 371. «.^; Gregorianus, 
Hermogenianus, 186. ; Theodo- 
sianus, JusHnianus, 186 — 188. ; 
repetiUe pratedioiris, 187. 

Codicim, 333. 

Coemptio, 298. 

Cana, Ccena ponHficum, 36. ; 
nupHaUs, 300; consisted of 
what, 325. ; ambvikms, 327. n, ; 
feralis, 341. ».* 

Ccenaeulof 295; n. 
T 
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CoymUon$f disttngoished from 
procnraiort$^ 194.; Coj^nitumem 
»m»cipertf 197. 

CUoffet, 297. ; «farui,SS8. ; qua- 

Coins* repraMnttDg value» S80. 
S83. ; conunemoTAting cerUin 
erents* 980. n.; different names 
of. 991.; technical tenns oon- 
neetcd with, 398.; bjwhat offi- 
cers stamped, 393. 

CaiU^ of priests, 93. ; of traders 
and artisans, 986. 331. 

Coiomiy 85. ; led out to colonies, 
177 n. ; tenants of land, 344. 

Coltmimf state of, 176. 178.; to- 
pmim, 177. ; 9apmi^ v. miHttares, 
176. ; LattMorum, 177. ; JmrU 
HaHciy 180. 

Coforfs, different sorts of, 395. ; 
Horidif amtteri, 395. 

Ct^^iisstmm r. Colistntm, 10. ; de- 
scription of, 59. «.™ 

Ciiims, a distaff*. See Poarcm, 

(^^fttmhariOi in reference to sepul- 
chres, 338. fi.t 

Coimmna Mmmia^ why erected, 
5 a. ; Rupttt ucton colutiuutj 
11. a.*"; oofioiiJia DuiKiy Stc, 
19. 381 ; Colmmnarii, 19. ie.° 
See Falm, 

Comites — renoa privatontm — do- 
mrsfteomai, &c., 179. ; dUpori' 
tionum, &c, 173. 

Commerce, 987. 

rMN»li(v defined, 99 ;cKr»ato, \68 
— 110; eenimrwiay 1 la 1 19. ; 
7Vi6«la,119. 114. Conwlaria, 
PnttoriOf &c, 99. ; by whom 
presided ovor, 99. ; dajrs on 
which they were not h^d, 99. 
101 ; where held, 109,103. a.^; 
ealata, 109. ; their decline, 
114. a. 

ComitiMm^ place of assembly, 98 it. 
109. 

G(nala«r«t«a^ defined, 175. 

CommistioHes — CommUtere opera, 
8. See DecUmationf. 



CompagiaaniM ugrt, 349 

Compenditz, what writers used as 
such in education, 379. »• ; in 
MSS. &C., 377. 

Compertndinaiio, 197. 

Com p i uvi mm, 294. it. ^ 

CondUabulay 179. 

GoaictliMat, distinguished from 
Omcio, 98. a. 

Concilium popuU — 98. n. — - tit- 
dieere y. edictre^ 113. 

Condo, 98. n. See ConctUum, — - 
OMtctoatfm darCf 103. — c»ceit- 
dere '— producere ad, 144. 

Cbadomare — ConcJamatum est, 
334. 

Ctmdert ri^ manes, 334. 

Conditoree, in reference to the 
Theododan Code, 187. a. 

Ctm^^irrea^, 997. 

Conpiaria, 93, n.s 964 n. 975. 

Con^^hu, 985. 

Oaaafrttnii, distkiguished from 
coafa&eratiim, 79. ; limitations 
of, 997. a.« 

ConeUia eemestria, 119. ; ConsU 
Hum, mtttere in, 195. 

Conevles, meaning o^ earlier 
names of, 131. ; power o^ mo- 
dified by the Leges Falerue, 
139. ; badges of, 133. ; subro- 
paii or euffeeii, konorarii, 133. ; 
deeipnati, 134. ; mtUtos nume- 
rare, 133. ; patrician nominee 
superior to plebeian, 139. ; their 
entering upon office, 134. 

Contempilari, etymology o^ 28 a. ™ 

Coit^a&eraiaat, 85. See Comm-' 
hiwm — of soldiers, 939. 

C(mMit/iis,(asazes), agere, tndScere, 
ctrca mi re, perewrrere, 164. 

Convivhan tempestivum, &c. 398a. ^ 

Cooptare, 143. a. 

Com, how cut, 347. ; trodden out 
by oxen, 347. 

Comdia leges, concerning pro- 
scriptioB, 95. a. ; req>ecting 
JtuUces, 199. 

ComeHaZex, 94. 
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Cornice, in a column, S99. 

CordtUB — CordOaria, 68. 

Corona— tub eorond venehre, 83. ; 
Coronam eoOiffere, 206. ; Civtca, 
muralis, TriwnphaHs, &c., 262, 
263. ; cum eorond ebriut, 329. ; 
in a cornice, 399. 

Corpus Juris CiviUs, See Juris- 
prudence. 

Corvi V. ferrete manus, 257. 

Cothurnus, distinguished from 
Soecus, 67. ; Cothumaius Maro, 
68. n.f 

Cottia Lex, respecting Judiees, 
192. 

Crimen regni, majestatis, perdu- 
eUionis, repehmdarum, ambit&s, 
pecukOus, 198. ». 

CrinaUs acus, 315. 

Crowns. See CorontB* 

Crucifixion, 211. 

Culpa potare mapistrd, 328. 

OttUrarii, 43. 

Cuneus, in reference to theatres, 
Cuneis innotuit omnibus, 59 n.*" ; 
in battle, 248. 

Cunei equestres,populares, quaiuor- 
deeim, &e., 69. n.^ 

Curator, 171 n.^ 

Curia — Romano, Fetus, HostiKa, 
&c., 9. ; Formsis, Bapta, VeU- 
tnsis, 72. n\ ; nova — veteres, 
108. 

Curiata Comitia, original import- 
ance of, 109. ; rights of, 109.; 
decline of, 109. 

Curiones, 35. ; Curio Maximus, 
72. 

Custodia, privata, pubUea, 210. 

Custos urbis. See Prcrfeetus 
urhis, 

Cyathi — ad cyathos stare, 328. 

Cyllenius, applied to Mercury, 
18. ».« 

Cyma, in architecture^r«<^a— re- 
verso, 399. 

Cypressus, atra, feralis, 8fc, 
335. 



P. 

DactyUatheea, 390. 

AiiirfSoy, 397. 

Day, how divided by the Romans, 

354, 355. 
Dammati adyUuKum v. ludum, 58.; 

ad bestias v. metatta, 82. 
Decemprimi y. decurionum decern- 

primi, 165. n.*» 
Decemviri — Ktibusjudicandis, 1 49. 

Leyibus scribendis, xiL Tab»y 

158. 
Decmanusjluetus, 349. 
Declamations, in the temple of 

ApoUo, 8. J the Baths, 9. n.i ; 

unfavourable influence of, upon 

literature, 9. «.' 
Decumanus, 27. 
Decuriam emere, 159. 
Decuriones, 165. n.*» 271. See 

Decemprimi, 
Decussis, in Augiuy, 27. 
Dedititii, 81. 
Dedicatio — 2>ttt(iiit7t'ri dedicetndis 

tempUs, 47. ; distinguished from 

Consecratio, 47. ; its sacredness, 

47. n.« 
Delubrum, shrine, 20. 
Delirare, etymology of, 346. 
A^XTOi, 371. 
Denarius simplex, QueuHyaius, 

282. ; value of, 284. 
DenticuU, in a column, 400. 
Depontani, why so called, 103. 
Deportatio, 212. 

Desuitores — DesuUorii Equi, 35 1 . 
Detestatio sacrorum, 109. 
Devotio, 47. ; instances of, 47. n.*^ 
Dextraiio, 45. 
Dials, remarks concerning, 355. 

Diana — diva triformis -— Lucina, 
&c., 18 n.*" 

Diaria, 276. n.* 

Dictator, when appointed, 150; 
power of, 150. ; restrictions 
upon the power (£, 151. ; Dio^ 
T 2 
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taiwes perpetuHut, in reftrenee to 

SjlU and Csfcr, 151. 
Dies/fatHt 101 n. ; fie/MM, 136. ; 

profuH, praUare$, rdigioH^ 50. ; 

itUereUit 50 n **. — Camiiiak$f 

100. ; pottridiani, 101. ; a^> 

101. 50. !».' ; Ju9tif in reference 

to debtors, 907. ; intereaUtrU, 

of the JulUin year, 967. 
Dignkate$, under the empire, 171. 
Dimiitio ignominiota^ eausioriOf 

268. See Exauetoratio, 
Dii mqjorum et minarum fftniimn, 

vrhy lo called, 18.; Consentes 

^ SeUcti, 18. ; Minonm Gen» 

Hum, IndigeteMf AcUeripHtiit Se- 

midei, pldeii t. 8emone$ — pe- 

regrinif 19. 
Diaceut y. tdoariatuM, original 

application of, 172. n,^ 
Diotc^rit 54. 
Diphihera Jovi$tfrom what made, 

870. n.** 
Diploma, why to called, 874. n, 
/)^r«, 27 ; Dirarum obnunHatio, 

28 n. " J direu ementiri, 28. n. " 
Diribere r, dirimere tuffragia — 

Diribitio v. diremptio •uffra- 

giorum, 105. 
Diicesaio — diicedere in aUa om^ 

nia, 123. 
Diicinctui nepot, diseineti Afri, 

diicingere, 308, 309. 
Diiciplina, of the Hanispieet,30. ; 

in the iciencet, 306. ». 
Discipline of the Romans, mili* 

tary, 214. ». 215. See Army. 
Discharge, Military. See Misiio. 
Diuma, nature of, 371. n.« 
Vitputatio/bri, 189 n. 
'Diverbia, 66, 
Divorce, 301, 302. 
Divortitm distinguished ftrom re. 

pttdium, 301 n. 
Dimt, conferred on Augustus, 

167, 168. 
Dominut, distinguished from /»• 

quiUnuM, 14. n.^ 
Damiiia Lex, S4. 



19. ; ^tirsa rf s w i , 14. 
2>fiiea, 9M, 352. is. ; Drmtmn 
fUUf 236. 

JLfWO€r9 MmWWHtf uW* 

Dui&a Lof, tmp^ e iln g ttppt^ 

151. 
Dmumvirif aflenrarda Deeemmhit 

QuindeehmHrif $aeris /acimmditi 

32. 



£. 

Eetdeu§ or Equuleu§, 1 95. ' 

J^<2er« Judiee$, 1 93. ; ac<JoMaiiy90U 

Edieta, of ibe prmtor, 186, 197; 
TralatitiOf fuwa, 137. ; perpttma, 
137.; Urban4Z,8t€. 138. joftlw 
Emperors, 1 85. 

Ejffhre t. funui faeeref SS5» 

Electrvm, 391. 

EmbUmata, in drinking cops, 
389. ». 

Emeriti If, defuncHt 217. 

Emperors, titles oonferred on Au- 
gustus, 167 — 169. ; efaanges ell 
fected by them in the govern- 
ment of provinces, 170, 171. ; 
division ot the Empire, 171, 
1 72. ; offices under the Empire, 
172, 173*; power of the Em- 
perors, 171. n.*; titles intro- 
duced by, 172, 173. 

Encaustic painting, 396. 

Endromit, a coarse and fbreign 
vest (peregrina)f used by jA" 
letee, 66, ii.' 

Engines for sieges. See Tor^ 
m€Ht(t, 

Entablature, 396. 

Ephippia, 294* 

Epietolam lino obligare, reeigmartt 
375. 

Epitaphium v. Ehgiumf 941. n.^ 

Epithalamiumf 300. 

Epuke, distinguished from Cenutt 
329. n, 

Equus deeuUoriust 54. ; p m Uieui 
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— • tqm pMie^ mKnr% 78. ; 

.E^MMM adimtrti 79. 
BqmUMf elevated by C Graeehus, 

77. 94. ; their outfit and pro- 

perty-qualifioation, 77 ».'; Ala^ 

riif Legioneanit &e.) 224. 
Erg<uhda, abolished by Hadrian, 

85. 
E9qmlmH9 Campu$, rendered ha- 
bitable by Mecaenas, 339. 
Etruria — Etnueu$f etymdogy of, 

31. n.^ 
EvoeaH, 220. 
Euriputf 53. 
Ex aquo et bono, 1 99. ; animi sen» 

tenlid, 205. 
Exauctoratiy 262. n, 268. ». 
ExaugwratiOf 47. 
Exeudere. See CaiUUura, 
Exeeratio, 47. 
ExednBt used for declamations, 

9. «.* 
Exercitus, etymology of, 216. n.^ 
Exercises, Athletic See Pa^ 

2(m6^— Military, 22a 221. 
j&«t&*«m,remarks concerning, 212. 
Exodiiif 65, 

£xergue» in a coin, 392. n. 
Exta, irunea y. irittia — Ueia v. 

regalia'-^ porricere, 32. ; — mwto, 

32. ; conmlerey 32. 



F. 



Face of a coin, 392. 

FabukB^AteOaruB, 65. 70. 381. ; 
togotft, paBiixta, trabeata, prO' 
textaUe, &o., 66» 

Fitctianes ▼. Greget — dOni, rus" 
BOta, venSta, proMina, &c., 54. 

FoUb ^-^ ddphinorumque colwmuB, 
54. 

Familioy see Gentes, 75 ». ; in re- 
ference to slayes, 84. 

Fannia Lex, a sumptuary law, 
821. 

Fasees, lawreaUB, 133. 

Fattum, 20. 

FatH majores y. Contulartt — 



iHtMorst y. Cfl fei Mfaris — Drtatij, 
riMttct, contents of each, 24. n.* 

JVutf^'iMM, 21 «• — expert in^i)e^ 
nere, 295. 

Febmare, to purify, Fe5nMirtt<t, 
48. 

FMtobs, 36. 

Fenerator, 290. 

FeiMM, 290. ; Undarivm, 291. 

JVrcifZa ^^prahere ccenam temi$ y. 
tenis feraiUsf 327. 

Feria ttaiiva, concqptiug, unpe- 
raHpa^^LoHfUBf 48,49.; <Si- 
DMiUttMe — NovemdiizUs, 50. -— 
Gamiefito&i, Floralia, MegdU' 
aiOf Saturnalia, PopvMfugium^^ 
Fettvm fortutuB muUebris, &c,, 
49.; Compitalia, &c,, 50. 

Ferire — fctdus, 36. ; avrum, a$, 
argetUum, 393. 

Festivals, public. See Feria, 

Finances, 269. Mqq, 

Fitcus, distinguished from ^ra- 
riwm and pubUeum, 148. n, ; 
estaUished by Augustus, 273. 

FietUia an^fixa, 383, 384. 

Fiducia, security in matter of 
debt, 290. ii.° 

Flaminea majores et minores, 37. ; 
Fktmen DiaUs, &c., restrictions 
upon, 38. ; Flaminio abire, 38. 

Focus perennis, 342. 

Foedus icere, percutere, ferire, 36. ; 
per spomsionem, 36. n. 

Fora, 4.; i^orum Romanum v. majjr- 
MWffi — inforo versariffidem de 
foro toUere, foro cedere, origin 
of the phrases, 4. ; in foro esse, 
fori tabes, in alieno foro litigars. 
Forensic eloquence, origin of 
the phrases, 5. ; triafora, which 
so c»lled, forum hoarium, olito^ 
rium, piscarium, &c., 5.; f9- 
rensie turha, 12 n.° ; fora con^ 
eHiabula, 179. ; forum attin^ 
gere, 311. 

Formula in Law,' 190 n. ; FotT' 
muld exddere, 201. 

Fratres Arvales, 35. ; Atheriates, 
35. 
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Vneae, ^A^ in a eolaniii, S98. 

Fiamk9 eqmi, 353. 

J^WirfB*, mppUcftdon of» 175. w**^ 
AaM T. exe^nue, 333. ; tiidietfs- 

Mon, 335. ; pmbtiettm, ceOathum, 

tnnufafrthum 337. 
JWca — Ftareifir, 85, 86.; Fitrc^ 

expeOcre, 350. 
JWta X«ex, respecting the CunUes 

JEdiU^ 139. 
^icna Gnttiiia i>x, concerning 

•Ures, 88. 
Fugia Lex. See .£tia Lex, 
Ftutmarimm, 261. 



G. 

Crofrmui /.ex, 97. 

GoW — Mtm^minei ->- GaOare — 
SeetuM GaOmMy 4a 41. s.* 

Gottia Cisa^Uma t. te^ota, more 
frequently iq>|^ed to GalUa 
Cispadanoj a division of Gallia 
CiMfymna, see 178. n. 16. n. 

Games, origin of» 51. See LuM. 

Gardens. See Hortu 

Garments of the Romans, 308 
— 318. 

Galeoy 231. ; distinguished from 
cassis, 231. n,^ 

Gates of the city, eamp. See 
Porta, 

Gemma — diaglypkic^ inscafyUty 
eetypcBy &e., 390. ; applied to 
all precious stones, ^90. ti. 

Genius, aUnts et ater, 19. n,^ 

Genueia Lex, respecting offices, 

129. a. 

Gentes, 72 a.'; distinguished from 
famiUa, 75. a. 

Radius, Spanish, 232.; distin- 
guished from the Gallic, 233 n « 
ad gkuHum damnatif 58. 

Gladiatores, oath administered to, 
5S, I Retiarii, MirmilloHes, An- 
deAaim, Secutores, &e., 5j9. 

Government, r^^, 9Q, 91* ; con* 



sular, 91. 97. ; imperial, 167 
— 173. ; equilibrium of, 92. 
96. 

rXv^. See Sadptura, 

GuBcostasis, 102. n. 

Greges, See Fae^ones. 

Gustus, 325. 

H. 

Habenas dare, addueere, 353. 

Hares —' ex semisse, ex iriente, 
dodrante, 333. 

Hareditatem cemere, adire, 334. 

Hair, 315, 316. 

ffasta, in trials, 200. ; pum, 262.; 
snb hastd venire, 278. 

Hastati, 222. ; how drawn up, 
244. 

Haruspiees v. Aruspices, 30. ; cU- 
vided into extispiees, prodigia- 
tores and/vlguratores, SO* ; ety- 
mology of, 31. n.* 

Hesperia, applied to Italy and 
Spain, 15. n. 

Hibemaetda, 239. 

Hills of Rome. See Monies, 

Jl'f^podromi, 10. 

Histriones v. Ludiones, 65, 

Hctocausium, 45. 

Honor, in reference to sacrifices, 
44.; office, 129. 

Honorarium, in reference to Law- 
yers, 206. n. 

Hortensia Lex, the decrees of the 
people converted into laws by, 
100. 

Horti Casaris, LucuBi, Seneca, 
Sallustii, See,, 14. ; hortus pin^ 
guis, indHigens, 348. 

Hospitium, 314^ a. ^ 

Hostia aninudes — consuhaioria, 
31. 

^o«^,anciently synonymous with 
peregrinus, 174. a. 

Houses, description of, 292. 295. 

Humanitas, definition of^ 84 ».<* 
humamora studia, humaniores 
litera, origin of the phraae^ 
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NypocauMhtm, 298. 
ffypotrachetiuvh 400. 



I. 



Idus, etymology of, 357. ; to whom 
sacred, 358. ; not affected by 
the Julian year, 363. n. ; how 
reckoned, 363, 364. ; mode of 

, reckoning by, how accommo- 
dated to our calendar, 366. ; 
why termed quintanm or septi' 
matUBf 366. 

Iffnominia, inflicted by the cen- 
sors, distinguished from Igno- 
minia ex lege, tx edicto, 1 54. 

JmagineSf in reference to the No- 
biles, 79. ; what office first gave 
a right to, 140. ; different views 
concerning, 385. n. 

Jmmunitae, 180. 

Imperator, conferred on Augustus, 
167. ; on victorious generals, 
249. 

Imperium, 89. ». 108. n. ; procon- 
ndare, 167. 

Imprisonment. See Cuttodia, 

Ituerare genua Deorum, 46. n. 

Jncertwn v. antiquum, in building, 
398. 

Incestus v. probrum, in reference 
to the Vestal virgins, 34. 

Index, <r6Wa€os, 372. 

JndieHo, 274. 

Jndigitamenta, 24. 

Jnferite, 341. 

Jnquilintts* See Dominus, 

Instita, 314. n,^ 

Inttituta, in reference to Juris- 
prudence, 188. 

JntagK. See GefnnuB. 

Intercalaris menais, of the Decem- 
viral year, 359, 360. ; diee, 
of the Julian year, 367* 

JtUereeesio, effect oi, 105. ; bow 
evaded once, 146. ». 

JnUrdieHo ignis et aqua, 213. n.^ 

JmterpreUs, 130. 

Interregnum — Interrex, 1 57» 



TntervaBum, in order of battle, 
243, 244. 

Intestdbiles, in reference to slaves, 
85. «.' 

Isidomum, in building, 398. 

Itedia, its extent at different pe- 
riods, 15. n. 

Itineraria adnotata '— picta. Ta- 
bula Peutingerania, 7. n.'' 



J. 



Jani, arches of the Roman gates, 

4. n.'^. 
Janus, temple of, when shut, how 

often — bifrons, biceps, 9. n.^ 
Jovem lapidem jurare, 36. ; Jove 

incolumi. See Jupiter, 
Judices, Gracehani, 78. ; parti* 

culars concerning, 192, 193.; 

bubulco judice Juv, viii. 1 16. 
• The centumviri were selected 

out of all the 35 Tribes, rusticce 

as well as urbancs : hence the 

propriety of bubulcus. 
Judicium"^ turpe, effect of, 155. ; 

publicum, 191. i restituere, 207. 
Julia Lex, conferring citizenship 

on the Latin Colonies, 178. n. 
JuUa Norbana Lex, in reference 

to slaves, 88. 
Julia Sumptuaria Lex, 322. n.^ 
Julian year, nature of, 36 1-368, 
Junia et Licinia Lex, See Lex 

CcBcilia Didia. 
Junia Lex, respecting peregrini, 

174. n. 
Juno, Lucina, moneta — pronuhay 

18. n.^ 
Jupiter Capitolinus, &c., 18. n.^ 
Jurisprudence, sources of, 184- 

186. 189. ; Theodosian and 

Justinian code — Pandects, 

186, 187. ; Institutes, 188. ; 

formula of, 190. n, 
Jus mortuum inferendi, 47. n.^; 

imaginum,79.; libertatis, 81. n.; 

legibus solvsndi, prejudicial to 
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105. ; amapieiif 27. «• ; SematO' 
fimm,ll7,m.*irtlatiomis,122.; 
jpr99nto€M MoMm Pop, —' tatuiif 
Ae. — •percutiemdi ummmm — mi- 
crormm, 1 26. ; dtcere, 1 36. ; sm- 
^ M tr ofmu ii €4miendorwmt inter- 
dicted to the Triboiies by Sylla, 
146. ; gladii, giren tometiiiies 
to the P rocurai o res provmcia- 
nan, 1 70. ; a ppHcati i mu, in re- 
lerence to pertgrimif 174. ». ; 
Aolieion, defined, 181. ; /mfr- 
hemwn, comprises what, 182. ; 
ftpomdemdi, in reference to 
lawyers, 1 85. »• ; honorarium, 
comprising the edicts of the 
prmior9, 186.; trium Uberorum, 
298. n.; Paphiammm, contain- 
ing the Legtt Regi^y 380. 

JmaiUiwm^ when proclaimed, 50. 

Juaimt Equitatus, 228. 

t/ W f tM t tf 311* n. 



K. 

Knights. See EquiU»» 



L. 

Labarum, 236. 

LaUt €n>es, application o^ 107. n. 

Itcqaih a milestone, 4 a.'/ <& 2a- 
puit «mliw, 83. ; Albanus, Tibur- 
tinus, 398 n. See SS7 n. 

Xores, distinguished from Penofet 
— Viaies, Compitalu, Urbani^ 
19. ».« 

LatifuncUa, unfavourable to agri- 
culture, 347. a.** 

Latinm, state of, Latinitcu, 175. 

Lotus — tegere, nudum dare, 60. 

Zamdatoreg, in trials, 195. 

Lawyers, 189, 190. 

LectJcOf finm o^ 350. ; how car- 
ried, 351. ; hexaphoroa, ocUh- 
phoro9, 351. 

J^eetiearn proceri v. Jongi, 351* 



Legatif in provinces, 165. ; ^»- 
5^«<^ eonsularesy pro pr^gtoref 
17a 

LegationeM Ubert^ by whcmi limit- 
ed, 165. 

Legem suadere — proponere'~- eeri' 
hertf 104. ; oMti^uxrt, Mctscere, 
Jubere, irrogare, &c, 106. ».^ ; 
im leges jurare, 130. 

Legende, of a coin, 392. 

Legee, names given to, 104. ».' ; 
TabeUaruty relating to the bal- 
lot, ^06. nJi de ambUu, enu- 
merated, 131. n,^ 198. n.; de 
n;peNMd»<, enumerated, 138. n.^ 
198. ; AgraruB, their object 
stated, 145 a. ; reguB, 184. ; 
i nt en dere, 197. ; de nuyeetats^^ 
perduelHone, 198. n. 

LegiOf number of, 227. ; names 
of, 229. ; superiority of the 
European, 229. a." — quadrata. 
See Agmen quadratum. 

Lemuria, 19. a.' 

Letters c^ the Romans, 375, 376.; 
tied with thread, 375. 

AevKoypd^w, imaginem cretd de- 
Unme, 395. 

Lex, 184. 

LibaHo — Libamina prima, 45. 

LibeUue — postulcUumis, 193. ; 
occasah'oMts, 194. ; memoriaUe, 
375. 

Libertas, the rights comprised in, 
81. a. 

Liberti, See Libertini, 

Libitina, 335. 

Libertini, changes respecting, 
182. n.k 

Librarii, 372. a. ; remarks con- 
cerning, 378, 379. 

Libonis puteal, 205. 

Libra, mensoria, pondo, 285. »•' 

Libri poni^ficum, 24. ; Augurales 
distinguished from Lt6ri rectrn- 
<ft«», 29. ; Etruad, 31. ; Librot 
adire, contulere, 32. ; Lintei — 
antiqui ftaderum, 381. a.'^ 

Lieinia Lex, respecting the undi- 
vided national land, 145. n. 
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Lieinia Mueia Lex, for inquiry 
into the titles of dtiten^p) 
178. I*. 

JJettrei, office of, 160. 

LinuB labor, Kmare opus — Kmd 
mordaciii* uii, 374. 

Lineamenta, 394. 

Lingmt faveU — Ungwu paseUo, 
43. ; lAngua vemcundaris, 82. 

Lis ^esUmahatw, 194. ; LAtem ad- 
dicere, 207. ; rei&mere, 203. ; 
Kte eontestatd, 203. 

Litare diis, in reference to a pro- 
pitious sacrifice, 32. 

LitertB Lawreatm, 165. ; Quadrattt, 
in MSS., 372. ; Semiquadrata, 
cursiviB, 377. 

Literatus v. SHgmaHas, 86. 

Literature, early Roman, 380. 
382. 

Litura, in criticism, 378. m.^ ; pre- 
Humfcunt Utwrtt, 379. 

Lituus, belonging to Augurs, 27.; 
distinguished from the tuba, 
237. n, 

Locare, vectiffoUa, 278. 

Locus effiUus, septus, 20. 

Loriea — squamea — hamis con- 
certo, 232.; LoricaH equites,2SA, 

Luceres, 71. ; primi secundique, 
74, 75. ; posteriores, 79 n.*" 

Xkci, 9. 

Xtecitmones y. Prineipes Etruria, 
27. n. 

Ludere raptim, datatim, expulsim, 
330. 

Zuc^t — magnus, matutinus, JEmi- 
iius, Sec, 10.; Fescennini, Osci, 
38 1 . ; Stati, imperativi, Circenses, 
See., 51. ; fondness of the peo- 
ple for ; Panem et Circenses, 
55n.*; TrofcB, 57.; gladiaiorii, 
57— -63. ; ad htdum damn(ai,5S, ; 
remarks on gladiatorial games, 
62, 63. ; SiBctdares, 64, 65, ; 
Scenici, 65* 70. 

Lunula, LuneUa planta, 118. 

Luperei, divided into 3 sodcditaies, 
93. ; co^ — coMa, 39. 



Lustrale awrum, LustraUs coUaHo, 
LustroMs auri coOatio, 274. 

LustroHo,* ordinaria, ertraordi' 
naria, 48. 

Lu9tnmi, etymology of, 156. ; 
used for computing time, 157. 

Luxury, progress of, 287. ; in- 
troduced by the Asiatic expe- 
dition of Sylla, 384. ft. 

Lychnites, why applied to the 
Parian marble, 387. ft. 



Menia Lex, 115. ft. See Publilia 
Lex. 

Magister Equitum, 151. ; «mnfO' 
rum — scrinii memorue, episto- 
larum, 173. ; militUK, 227. n. 

Mapistratust defined, 128. ; distin- 
guished from potestas, 128. n.*; 
ordinarii, curules, &c., 129. ; 
age fixed for sustaining a ma- 
gistracy, 129.; mode of suing 
for, 130.; how elected, 131.; 
laws concerning, 129. ; distin- 
guished from c%ntto/e«, 171. 

Magnarius, 287. 

Majestatis crimen, 146. ; in the 
provinces, 165. ; I^bs^b majes- 
tatis, 168. ft.'' 198. 

Mancipatio, 145. ft. ; definition of, 
181. ft."* 

Afaftctpttim. See Mancipatio. 

ManUia Lex, respecting Pompey, 
97. 

Manipulus, 227. 236. ft. 

Manumissio — per vincUctam, cen- 
sum, testamentum, 86. ; per epis- 
toiUxm, mensam, &c., 87. ; re- 
strictions on, 88. n. 

Manvs — pur<B, immunes, 43.— v. 
petOiones averseB, 60. 

Manuscripts, remarks concerning, 
377—379. 

MappA V. panno misso — Megede^ 
si€Km ^peekuuta mappcs, 55* 
T 5 
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Marcia Lex, fespectiDg the cen- 
sorship, 156. 

MarrUge, rites of, &c., 296 — 300. 

Marble, different kinds of, 387. n, 

Maier deorumy 40. 

MaierfaamUtu distinguished firom 
matromoy S98. it. 

Mathematici v. GenethUady 31. n.** 

MausoHa of Augustus, Hadrian, 
Septimius Severus, 338. n.* 

Measures, of capacity, 285. ; of 
length, 286. 

Membranoy 370. »." 

Memmia v. Remmia Lex, respect- 
ing Calummia, 197. 

Menenia Lex, respecting Mulcta, 

209. 
Mensa sacra, distinguished from 

AnclahrU, 22. 
Memmrii, bankers of the republic, 

289. 

Meime, etymology of, 357. «. ; 
plenus, cavui, 357. n. ; inter- 
caiaris, 359. n. ; how it affected 
the calendar, 359. n. 360. 

Mercatores, 287. 

Meridies, etymology of, 355. n.** 

Metiiia Lex, respecting the Mas- 
ter of the Horse, 152. n.* 

MeUB, 53. See Carceret, Metas 
imitata cupres»u&, 54. 

Metaque feroidis evitata rods, 55' 

Metopes, in Architecture, 399. 

Metropolis, See Dicsceses. 

Miles, gregarius, 226.; Manipu- 
laris, 236. ; Milites Legionarii, 
228. ; Miles eere dirutus, dis- 
tinctus, 261. 

MiUiaria, 11. 

MiUiarium aureum, whfere erected, 

4. «.* 
Minerva, Armipotens, Attica, Par- 

tkenos, &c. — tenuis — inmtd Mi- 

Ttervd, 18. n.*^ 
Missio, in bona, 204. ; in war, ig 

nomintcwrt, 261.; from military 

service, gratiosa, 268. See 2)t- 

missio. 
Missus, 56»; JSrarius, 56. n.^ 

belonging to the ccenth 325. 



Modelling of figures, 385. 

Mola saka, hence immolaiio, im- 
mokars, 45. 

Moneia, 284. «. ; PresponH nuh- 
meta, 393. 

Mofoxp^ifuera, in reference to 
vases, 395. 

Mot^^ypofi/fM, 377. 392.; Mtmo- 
g rammi , 394. 

Moles Hadriani, 338. ».' 

Monolith Statues, 387. 

Monopodia, 326. n. 

Montes -— Palatinus, 5. ; ^oen- 
^tiiuf, V. ; Murcius, v. ; Coffis 
DiamBY. Remonius — CoHus — 
ViminaUs, why so called — Es- 
quilinus, 6. ; Sacer, why so 
called, 142. 

Monumentum, distinguished firom 
Sepulchrum, tumulus. Cinera- 
rium, 341. 

Morbus Comitialis, epilepsy, 106. 

Morum prafectura — magister, ) 56, 

Mosaic painting, 397. 

Mourning for the dead, 341 , 342. ; 
dress in, 342. n. 

Mukta, conversion of, into a pecu- 
niary fine, 209. ; mulctam irro- 
gare, &c 104. 

Muli Mariani, why so called, 350. 

Mundus, opened on what days, 
100. ; muliebris, 315. 

Munera, in reference to Games, 
57. ; Munerariusv. Editor, &c, 
58. 

Munia v. Ministeria — Munifices, 
241. 

Municipia, state of, 175, 176. ; 
cum sujffragio, sine suff., 176. 

Munus ostendere, edicere, &c, 60. ; 
Munera, distinguished from 
Munia, 176. n. 

Musivum opus, 397. 

Mustum — Musteus Liber, 823. 

MutuU, in Architecture, 399. 

N. 

Neenia v. N4BHub, 336. 
NaumachuB, 11. 57. 
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NavarchuSf distioguished iBroxn 

NaucleruSf 259. 
Naves, ActuaruB, Umga, onerarue 

'-^LibunuB. — Aphracta, dierota, 

Hippagogi, S258. n.**; deducere, 

subdueere, conscendere, 257. ii.t ; 

Hexeres, ffepteres, 259. 
NegotiatoreSf 289. 
Nexus, 181. n,^,'y nexvm inire, 

291. 
NobUes — NdbUUas, privileges 

attached to, 79, 80. 
Nomenelator, 93. n.^ 
Non Liquet v. N. L., .196. 
Nona, why so called, 358. ; how 

reckoned, 363. See Idus. 
Nomen prq/Ueri, 130. ; nomina 

dare, 219. ; nomen, a debt, &c., 

nomina facere, 290. n.o 
iVblartt V. Actuarii, 159. ; raxw- 

ypdfpoi, 378. 
Notas inurere, 154. ; no^ exct- 

/>er«, 159. 
NqUe, compendia, fjLOvoypdfjL/iaTa, 

377. ; formed into a system, 

Not<B Tironiana, 378. 
NoveUa consHttUiones, authentic<B, 

187, 188. 
Novemdiale sacrificium, for the 

dead, 341. 
Novus homo, 80. 
Nubere, 299. 
iVitcM reltnquere, 300* 
iVumtfriM legiHmus, 121. ; nvme- 

rare aenahtm, 121. ; ocf nume- 

rtcm libere, 325. n. 
iVtemtna Legionum, 236. ; />ro nu- 

mtn« observatum, 1 50. 
iVtimmttf. See Sestertius. Nummi 

arosi v. incoctiles, 391. ; sub<B' 

rati V. peUieulati, 393. 
Nund^nce, converted into <^te« fasti 

by the Hortendan Law, 100. ; 

poetically expressed by Ovid, 

101. n.^* ; remarks eonceming, 

368. 
Nymph4B€i, 11. 



a 

Obelisks, 12, 

ObnunticUio, 26. 

Obrussum, Obryzum, refined gold, 

391. 
Ocrea, 232. 
Oct'deteris, in Chronology, 358, 

359. 
Ogulnia Lex, 23. 
Opisthodomus, 21 . n. 
Opistographus, i. e. tn *«rjyo «crfp- 

/iM, 37. 
Oppidum, 53. ; distinguished from 

t<r&«, 1. 
Optiones v. Subscenturiones, 227. n. 
Optimates, to whom applied, 91. 

n.«> 
Oram solvere, in reference to ships, 

259. 
Orchestra. See T^wrfra ; applied 

to the Senate, 119. 
Orbe sinistra, at the Ameral of a 

general, 340. 
Orcini v. Charonitte, applied to 

slaves, 86. ; Senatores, 86. 
Oscines, 28. 
Ossa V. Cineres, 340. 
Ossilegium, by whom performed, 

340. 
Owi — Ororum erectores, 54. 
Ovatio, distinguished from Trium^ 

phus, 267. 
Omfo, enclosure for voting, 102. 
Ovinia Lex, concerning the Se- 
nate, 117. n,'^ 



P. 



Pcedagogus, 305. ; distinguished 
from pr<Bceptor, 306. n. 

Paint used by females, 316. 

Painting, 394. ; mode of, 395. ; 
colours used in, 395. ; encaus- 
tic, 396. ; Mosaic, 397. 

Palaces of distinguished indivi* 
duids, Id, 14. 



./ 
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FAm^ dkdngftUhfA trom Stipmhy 

S47. 
JPM^mtm ptdare, 349. 
PaOmdimm,^, 
P/dii9m,a09. 

Paaukeimr, Dipttia, 187. 19a 

PlBoUomimiy 67. 

Fapia JPofpma Lex, 297. «.% 

S98. «. 
Papia Lds, rfqwoting ptrtfrini, 

174. a. 
PyyrM , how iiiade» 369. See 

CSftoyio. 
iWoaeiMm v. Uuigne, in yeatda, 

258. 
Psre*, their o£Boe, 19. 
ParemtaKof petremtaref for the 

dead, 341. 
Parian marble, 387. ». 
Paarieidimm, why implied to the 

murder of Ceesar, 50. 
Par* hottUU ▼. inimiea — fami- 

liarii, 31. 
Pafor patruBt 169. ; patratui, 

36. 
PoItm — mo^mm yen/tiMiy 116. ; 

conteripH, 116. ». 
Pa<r»etf« their relation to the 

piebi, and privileges, 72, 73. a. 
PatronU their relation to their 

clients, and privileges, 73. ; sa^ 

credness of the relation, 73. 

n.^; in Law, 194. 
. Pay of the soldiers, first establish- 
ed, 216. n.*=; deductions from, 

235. ; amount of, 275. 
Pacimenia, »ectUia, teueUata,295» 

397. 
^eculium, of slaves, 84. ; Coi^ 

trense, 246. n.'; profecHeiumf 

adventicium, 85. n.^ 
Pteunia, etymology of, 280. n. ; 

aigmatoy 280. 
Pedemfaetre — pede tdroque citr- 

rere, &c., 258. 
Pedibus — gypsatia v. cretatii, 

83. ; in tententiam ire, 120. 



JRMotef (fron pouM), distingoifih- 
edfrom Lm»^PamaU9 Pub- 
Uda 19. a.' 



pIvHUB, of the Utters, 35 ] . 

PerdmeOUf original "M»«ning o^ 
138. 11.^; PerdmeBiOf 198. ». 

lUiptfarii, in opposition to figures 
in relief, 385. 

Peregrinif state of, 174. a. 

Pnyameao, where invented, 370. 
a.** 

PeromeSf 119. a. 

Perro^ort v. ordine congvU, 123. 

PmcMue, distinguished from ZjoT" 
Mi, 67. a.*; Persomam agere, 
336. 

Pe^itor, 191. 

PhUyr<B V. xcAediie, in reference to 
the formation of paper, 369. 

Pi^aom capHo, 120. 261. ; pig. 
nora cadtre, 120. 

PHa trigonalis v. irig{m.—pilam 
geminare volatUem, 330. 

PUum, description of, 233. 

Pileu» — adpUeum vocartf to 
emancipate, 87. 

Pillars. See Columna. 
I niva^ tabuUi, 395. 

Pfaom, 41. a.k 

Pingere certs, in encaustic paint- 
ing, 396. 

PtebiscUa, in reference to the 
Comitia JHbuia, 143. 

nXaarucii, 385. 

Plauetrum, 352. 

Plays. See Pa&ti2is. Status of 
players in society, 70. ; infe- 
riority of the Romans to the 
Greeks in the Drama, 68. a. ^ 

Ptebs, definition of, 72. a. ^; origin 
of, 74. 

Plinth of a column, 400. 

PonuB .— certettio, 104. ; Posao* 
dare, sumere, 209. a. 

Podium, 59. a."" 

PoOicem premere, vertere, 60. 
62. a." ; Laudare tdroque poBice, 
origin of the phrase^ 62. ; Pol- 
lice trund, 220. 
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extra poeida caprum, S25. n. 

Pompeia Lex. See Qaudia Lex ; 
req>eGting J. Ccesar, 131. ; es- 
tablishing the letter Leihim, 
178. n. 

PomcBrtufNyS. ;pomariwmproferre: 
by whom extended at di£Rerent 
periods, 3. ; Pomcerimm of Ro- 
xnulusy 2. n.*^ 

Jf^MUiM, the resort of b^^gars — 
J&iUHu8 V. S%Mkiu$i &c> 8.; 
connected with the ComUia, 
103. 

i\m<(/f«et> right of electing, 23, 24. 

i^m^yex Afojruiitit, his duties^ 24.; 
restrictions, 25. 

Popes, 42. ; caleHi ad nopa lucrOf 
43. 

PopuU fundi, 175. n.'» 

P^nc/uf, 89. ; its early application 
changed, 98. 

Porcia Lex, exempting citizens 
from scourging, 210. 

Porrieere exta, 32. ; ItUer eeeea 
et porrecta, 32. 

Porcia Triumphalis Lex, 264. 

PotUb, of the city — Carmentalis, 
( Scelerata, n.*=) ; CoiHna — 2W- 
gemina — - Fkminia, 4. ; of the 
OtreiM iMfur. — pompa, trium- 
phaJis,53. ; ofthe camp— Pr«- 
torto, deewnana, principalis dex- 
tra, principalis sinistra, 239. 

Porticus, annexed to piUilic edi- 
fices— ConcorduB, ApcUinis, de- 
scription of, Pompeia, &c., 11. ; 
Chrysippi, why applied to the 
stoical school of Philosophy, 1 1 . 

Portoria, 271. 

Possessiones, applied to what, 
181. n.»» 

Posticum, 21. n. Postieapars, 27. 

Potesias — patria, 82. 

Po<th't, 41. n.^ 

Prtecones, office of, 160. 

Prmlium, distinguished from 
Affer, Possessio, 181. ft. '^ 

Prafedurat, under the empire, 
172. n.'; during the republic, 
178. 



Prafectus mrbis v. urftt, when in- 
stituted, 157. ; modified by 
Augustus, 157, 158.; Anmmet, 
158.; wiffiltm, 169. n.^; mUi- 
taris JErarO-^CkLstis Havenna- 
tis, &C., 169. n,^ ; prmtmrio, 
171, 172. 

Prmrogativa eenturia, 1 10. ; ^'itiii- 
phi, 110. ».« 

iVcMM. See Procurator. 

Prtetexta, Pr^etextati Mores, 310, 
311. 

Prtstor -^celsus, 58. n,^ j institu- 
tion of, 1 35. ; urbanus, duties of, 
135, 136; edicts of, 136, 137.; 
peregrinus, 137. ; provincial, 
137, 138.; badges of, 138, 
139. 

PrtBtoribus vocem vendere'-^fu' 
nera venders, 58. ».^. 

Pnetoria cohors, 252. n.* 

Pratorium, 239. 

PriBvarioari, primary and second- 
ary meanings of, 197. l».^ 

Precationes, distinguished from 
Supplicationes, 46. 

Prensare, 93. 

Priests. See Sacerdotes, 

Primus pilus, distinguished fW>m 
PrimipHus, 226. 

Princeps ~^ rogeUionis, 113.; m- 
natus, 118. n. 122. ; conferred 
on Augustus, 167. 

Principes v. AntepUani, 222. / how 
drawn up, 244. 

Principia, 239. 

Prisci Latini, compare Pep, Horn, 
Quirites, 2. n.'> 

Privilegium, original application 
of, 106. n.« 

Procinctu in, 246. ; carmina facta, 
246. n.«» 

Proeon««/e«, 162. 

ProcttZtans, a school of jurispm- 
dence, 185. ». 

Procurare, portenta v. prodigw, 30. 

PrtMurafor, distinguished from 
Curator, Tutor, 171. n.* ; jwio- 
vtncio, 170. ; in Law, 1 94. 

Professors, when instituted, 
306. II. 
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JPirthltuiit 76* ; sjBonjfBMim with 
Capitt eeuaL 

soa 



in ships, 256. 

Proseriptioii, mtroduecd by 9jl^ 
95. ». 

n^twrfifttXXar, etymology of, 371. 

iVonact^ 179.; the tiro first, 
16S.; how distribated, 168, 
163. ; expenses end outfit of 
the OoTcrnors, 163. ; intenud 
govenunent of, 164. ; mis- 
conduet in, how dealt with, 
165. ; citU state of, 179—181. 

Phfvocaiiot 90. ; how it became 
extinct, 168. «.* 

JVpetacus — PrmtcruB .— Proeom- 
tmlttrtSy 16S. ; imjmmam rtdi- 
gtrtt 168. ; provimatu tortiri, 
Ac, 163. ; CiefarftB, Senatorw, 
17a 

PmbUcanh 278, 279. 

PMiemm. See JErarium ; redae- 
(»o m, 148. M. 272. 

J^iWIia Zcx, establishing the 
ComUia Tribtda^ 112. ; com- 
pelling the Senate to ratify 
whatever the people might 
enact, 115. «. 

PugiUart$ — dttpUctti 374. 

Punishments, 209—213. ; mili- 
tary, 261, 262. 

Punctuation, not practised by 
the Andents, 373. nJ 

Timetum omnefart^ 105. 

PwticmH V. PuHeuUMy for the poor ; 
in the Campm EtqmUnui, 
839. 

P^ra T. roffui, 340. 



Q. 

Qiiadri^ Quadrijugut cwncs, 
351. 

Qwodhcplatoref, 200. ft. 

QmrnstionM '^pubHeas t. Judicia 
exereere — qumaiiimi pntesse, 
136. ; perpebut, 138. ; by 
tortiue> 195. ; joAmt^ 306. ». 



QiMBSforss^ number of, l47. ; 
duties of, 148. ; privil^res of, 
148. ; parriddii, 1 49. ; con- 
didatiy 169. ; pakUU, Chaned- 
lors, 149. ; peregrin*, 147. ; 
mrbani y. tnrarii, 147. 

QiuutoriMm. See Castro, 

QmatMordecim in sedere, r^erring 
to the Equiies, 59. n.°^ 

QuercMB civiUsf 262. 

Qmnariug, 282. / value o^ 284. 

Quincunx, order of battle, its 
advantages, 243 — ^245. 

Quindeeimmri, 32. 

Qit«ii9«a<raw, meaning of, in the 
Tuscan language^ 43. 

Quirium, Quirinus; origin of the 
phrase Piopulus Romanus Qui- 
rites, 2. n. ^ ; Quiritarii domini, 
181. n.^ 



R. 



Ramnenses, 71. ; primi secundi- 
que, 74, 75. ; posteriores, 79 «.'" 

Rationes conficere est consoUdtxre, 
164. 

Reeuperatores, 199. 

Reditus — coQigere et erogare, 1 70. 

Registration, rasters where kept, 
153 n. 

Regiones, names of, according to 
the division <^ Augustus, 3, 4. ; 
determinare, 27. 

Rdationis Jus, 122. ; rdatumem 
egredi, 1 22. ; Jus plurium rda^ 
Uonum, ocmferred on Augustus, 
167. 

Rdegatio, distinguished firom de- 
portatio, 212. 

Remign, ThrcmtoR, Zeu^Ut, Hia- 
lanOttB, 259. 

ReHgio, origin of Roman •— Rdi- 
gione obstringere — - Religiones, 
&c, 17 n. ; ReHgione sohere, 
47. ; ne rdigiones submovereniur, 
in reference to the Julian year, 
362. 

Repetumda, defined^ 165. n,^ 
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Iteicripta, of the Emperors, 185. 
Buponta, in Law, 186. 189. 
ReHadabtm, in building, 398. 
Rerenue, administration o^ 277. 

279. 
Beyers, of a coin, 392. 
Rewards, military, species of, 

262. 
Rex ioerorumy 37. 
Rings for sealing, &c., 390. 
Road-books and road-maps. See 

Itinanaria, 
Roads. See VUb. 
JRogare rtgem, 89* s. ; popukam, 

103. ; Rogatith 103. ».« 
Rogut y» pyroy 340. ; rapere de 

rogo cctnam, 341. n.' 
Roman Empire, bomidaries of, 

14. ; countries comprised with> 

in it, 15. ; extent, 1^. 
Rorarii, 223. 

Roacia TheatraiU Lex, 69. n.^ 
Rostra, in rostra cueendere, origin 

of the phrase, 5. n.' 
Rvbrlea vetavit — Rvbra* leges, 

372. n, 
Rudis, 62. ; rvde donati, 62. n.^ ; 

rudiarii,62. n,** 



Sdbiniani, See ProctUiani, 

Saculum, definition of, 64. ; ori- 
ginal signification of, 64 n. 

Saeulare Carmen, 65' 

SaceOa, 21. 

Sacerdotee, how divided, 23. 

jSlaeramentum, 220. ; Sacramento 
adacti, 220. n. 

Sacrificial instruments and uten- 
sils, 23. ; human sacrifices, 
44 n. *> ; distinction between sa- 
erifices oflered to the oelestiftl 
Gods and those offered to the 
infernal, 44. n.^ 

Sacra domeetiea'-^ sacrorum de- 
UttaUo — KaredUoM time eaeris, 
109. Each Gjens had sacred 
ritet peculiar to itsd^ whidi 



went by inheritance in the sftne 
manner as effects. 

Sagum v. Sagtdum — est in $agi$ 
civUae, 235. ; Sagum swnere, 
235. n, 

Saiictum udum, 346. ii« 

Salii, etymology of, 38. ; SaKaree 
elopes, 39.; Hjrmnsof, 39.; Pa- 
ktHni, CoOim y. Quirinalee, 39. 

Stnrrdcum, Sarraea ^ootm, 352. n, 

^d/vrc, 65. ; origin of the term ** sa- 
tire,*' 65, n.; per eaiuram, 123. 

Scaiptura, cutting of stmies, 390. 

Seapus, a yam-beam, 303. n.^; of 
paper, 370. 

S^na, See Theatra, used figu- 
ratively, 69. M.' ; verwatUis ~^ 
dueOUt, 69. n,^ 

Scipio, etymology of, 90. n. 

Scriba — quaetorii. Sec, 159. ; 
ecriptum facere, &c, 159. 

Scribere milites, 219. 

Scripta duodecim, 283. nJ 

Scutum, 231. 

Sculpere, 385. ; Sculpiura,386> 

Seasons, commencement of, where 
fixed by Caesar, 368. ». 

Seeare, in reference to the bodies 
of debtors, <4r08. n. 

Sectatores distinguished from Sa^ 
lutatores, 130. 

Sectionem vendere — Seetores, 
272. «.« 

Securis in the faeces, emblematical 
of what, 90. 

Semestris Dictatura, 151. ; Tr&m- 
natus — semestre aurum, 219. n. 

Sella Curulis, 133. ; ornamented 
351. 

Sempronia Lext Agrarian, 145 n. ; 
respecting provinces, 162.; re- 
specting Judices, 192, ; de capUe 
civium, 211. 

Seaotores, property-qualification 
of, 117.; Senatorum senUnarium, 
116. ; by whom chosen, 117. ; 
praieriti, 118. ; pedarii, 120. ; 
badges o^ 118. 

Senatus —' legitUnus, indictus, fre^ 
quens, 119.; number o4 116.; 
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digibflky to» 116, 117. ; ad- 
waUmfentowmtdrngBci^ US. n, i 
wbM iMld, 119.; how flum- 
BW<d, 190. ; mode at eon- 
tMBg, 1 99. ; divisioo o^ 1 93. ; 
dwroM o^ 193, 194. ; power of, 
195. ; dwliM o^ 195. 197. ; 

9m MMrfwn 0UfmfT$f FMVftf 

199. ; fhwifrti amttuUn§, oiitiii- 



193.; d W wi m iT. t rt iiwiiw , 195.; 

155.; Smaimt 
«,964. 
Smttm iim, in Lew, 189. ; rtetpia, 

189 a. 

Stfim ▼. evOM, 109. ; SqdU tn- 

nhirftn, in refcrm o c to voting, 

101. n.*; JuHth 103. 

St^tmirio, ttjrmc^ogy o^ 359. ft. 

Stfimmn E p u l om mm ~^ Sqdem- 

vtraho, 35,36. 
Stpiimmiimm, 6. n.* 
iStpnleAra, priiw t. Mii^iifaria, 
&c, 338. 

Ida 

SmUit in rderenoeto coins, 391. 

Stnfort 4k cmh v. ceibMi, 97. 
107.11. 

Semuitt of the priests, see Ca- 
man, Plapm, JBdUm, &e.; of the 
magistrates, see ApparUorest 

Servi v. aiaiic^pia, 81.; movicii, 83.; 
Mlvwfdres, jMUiM, prtvola, 83. ; 
employments of, 84. n.*^; punish- 
ments oC 85-6. ; examination 
of, by torture, 195. ; anciently 
synonymous with /«r«s, 901 . n. ^ 

StrvUim iMt, d» r^pehoMiu, 197. 

iStftercej, mode of redconing by, 
989,983. 

iSMsrdiw, 989. n. ; 982.; Stttr- 
Hmih y^lue of, 984. 

Sewort. See Goacm, 

Ship, parts of, 958. ; species of, 
358. !!.'>; tackling of, 958. 

SibylUnebook^ 33. 

SkkrUm$dmbiih 355. n.* 

MM, 39a ; SiyiOm, 388. 



iSi^^NOyspedesaf, ji96.; use 0^937.; 

eomfurt, ^ffSanre, eoBooare, ^ke., 

937. ; in Coins, MSS., 877. ; 

Sigmkn^fuHa, 5A6. 
Sikniimm, in Augury, 28. m.' 
Siw^nibiM^^ txeiUtrt ta wumpmlo 

Jlmttm$9 93. 
Xffcaypti^y, adiim6r«re, 394. 
Scubr ^roXw^eiir, 395. 
Slaves. See Sent. 
SolaHakmvkfiar, sacterMO, 355. ; 

ad 9oktrium venarif 355. ».^ 
'Sodolet TYTtt, AujfmMttdea, &c 

37. 

tmm ut, 247. 
i^/wfia, 54. n.*" 
iS^9eoteeii&iv.,/!)n'— - ^^pectacttiortim 

ediiOTy 53. 
Speetiot diftinguisfaed firom Jttm- 

<uKid,26. 
SpeetJaris lapU, a substitute for 

glass, 293. 
IfvptiAvra, in reference to statues, 

386. 
SpinOf of the Circus Max, , 53. 
I^alemia, 86. a. 316. 
iSTjpo^ O/MMO, 263. 
^MMiMt&i, Spotua, 297. 
Spomtores v. fidqpromUsoreSy &c 

«poiin(m«m exigere, 203. 
SporHda, vocaHsy 206. ; of clients, 

332. 
iSStadui, la 

StatUmn mMnieipiorum, 102. n. 
Statore$, 161.; pnetorti, 161. 
Stotaoria ors, 386. ; different 

sorts of statues, 387, 388. 
tSltcirftMe tcofitcc, paUiaUBf togaiMf 

paludakt, 388. 
iSfiftocitiaii T. n^rmo, 326. a. 
Stiffmatiasv. ittero^iM, in reference 

to slaves, 86. 
Stiautbu — sHmtdog aiieui adki- 

bare, 353. 
Stipemdia, expUre, 2X1, i emereri, 

22a 
Si^pemdianL See TrUnaariL 
St^fe$»diwm de pmbUea, 970. 
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Stone, di£GBreiit kinds oC 386, 
S87. n. 

Sfylui — sape thfham v0rtm% 873. 

Stylobateofacolumn, 400. 

StMamUearih SmbrostntmylS. n." 

Sub§dUa — hU septena, referring 
to the Tbestre^ 78. ».' ; a nt&f ef. 
UU eonferref to retire from 
theber, 136. 

Sub$er^pHo, in epistks, 375. 

SvbstriptoreM—' Svib$eriber9cau$tB, 
191, 199. 

Suffibulum, 35. 

Suffiroffia '^ Mmdiia, enueleaia, 
93. ».g; non 6b»trvare •— tn 
iuffiragimn mitterey 103. ; cft'n- 
9N«r« T. diribere,Ji05, ; deterU 
here, 105. ; non con/foere, 106. 

Suffgrfmdarium, in reference to 
infants, 337. 

SuppHtaHonet, 46. See iVvca- 
tionet — archaistioally tup- 
pHeiOfA^* ; adptdvinaria Deo- 
rum, 46. 

Suitinere aquam, 356. ; «7«a«, 
353. 

Symbolum, See Teuera, 

SympUgmata, applied to groups 
of figures, 388. 

SymuUt insanOf intano, t.e. ra- 
ving, tragie, 67. 



T. 

TtAeffa, in reference to voting, 
105. 

Ib&eJZortt, S76. 

Tabemaculum, 102. ; eapere, 
111. n.« 

Tabula Ptutingerania, 7. n.** 

Tabulot runxBf by whom desired, 
91. ; Tabula SylltBt in reference 
to proscription, 95. n. ; duode- 
cim ( Ta6. xii.) when compiled, 
158. 381.; Ledgers, 374, n. 

Tdbularia, or Archives, enume- 
rate^ 124. n.^ 

Talentum — mo^um, 283 n. 



TUi, dittingiiiilied from the 3Vt- 
Miw, 831. 

Tklio, S09. 

2Vitienje«, 71.; primi teewmdique, 
74, 75. ; potierioret, 79. n."» 

T«2am<me«, "ArXarrcf , 400. «. 

7)mi|Mra<iira, of brass, 886. 

Temples, of ApoUo, Janus, Mars 
Ukor, 8. ; the Pantheon, 21. 
n.^ See Janu*. 

Tcn^ahtm, distinguished from 
JEdeSf 20. tn an<t« «— prostyle, 
peristyle, peripteral, hyparthral, 
or sidtditdiSf &c., 21. n. ; a 
portion of the heavens, 27. 

Tergum — tn tergo tcriptut. See 
Opt8tographu9, 

Testera, in war, 241. ; hotpita- 
litatiSf 314. n.*; dice, 331. 

Teitudo militarise 249. n.*» 

e, t. e. ^dofcerosf in trials, 196. 

2%ecrfra, construction of, 63. ; 
tema v. <rta, 68, 69. n.*» 

TAen^o, used at the Circendan 
games, 352. 

ThemuB, distinguished from ^a2- 
nea — CommodiaiuB, Titi, Tra- 
Jani, Diocletiani, 9. ; CaracaUa, 
description of, 9. n.* 330. n. 

Tholus, 21. n. 

2%oradr v. pectorale, 231. ; TAo.: 
races v. imagines, 388. 

Tt6tctn«« — pingues'— Tibtcinum 
more vivere, 42. 

TVroctnttmi — ponere •— cftes <trp- 
ctnti, 220. 

Titles conferred upon foreign 
princes, 125. ; under the Em- 
pire, 172, 173. 

Toga, 309. ; alba, sordida, puUa, 
Candida, virQis, pnetexta, 310, 
311, 

Togam componere, 310. ; Togaims, 
Togata gens, 309. ; Toga, pex<h 
irita, 312.; Trahea,S\n» ; To- 
gati, Togata Gallia,3lS, 

TdUeno, 254. 

Thpiariam faeere, in reference to 
gardens, 348. 
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T Bp t it uf f wlijr tTDonynKms with 

\9wro¥fywt 389. n. 
TifffvrtiH^ c«fa(ipv,S88. ; progress 

ortbe«rt,S88, 389. 
Ihrtmmnta, in drinking cups, 

389. n. 
Jbrmemta, various kinds of, 253 

Tramaveetuh in referenee to the 
Equiie$,lS, 

2VapeWfo, 289. 

Travelling performed expediti- 
ously, 7. «.•• 

TVebomia Lex, reqieoting pro- 
vinces, 164. 

JV^ekedipttOf synonymous with 

§ynihe»ist 56, ».* 
Trees. See Jrhares. 

Tria nomina, 87. ; Theaira, 10. 

Triarih 222.; how drawn up, 
244. ; ad Triarioi ventwn est, 
247. 

Tribunh when and why insti- 
tuted, 142. ; power of, 142, 
14^. ; pririlegesof, 144. ; effec- 
tual mode of resisting, 145. ; 
[ decline of, 146. ; miUtum eon^ 
ndari potutaUt 158, 159. ; 
Comitiati, RufuLiy minore$, 
219. ; vaeafUet, 227. n. 

Tnbui, etymology of, 71. ; ori- 
ginally three, Ramnensetf To- 
tienscM, Lucerest 71. ; wrbafUE, 
ruttic€B, EtquUinOt OoUinat&c, 
75. 

TrUmta ComitiOf origin of, 112. ; 
province of, 1 12, 1 13. ; method 
of holding, 112, US. 

Tributum, property tax, temera- 
rium, 269. ; when remitted, 269. 

Tributarii popuU, distinguished 
from vectigcUes, &c., 270. n. 

Triglyphi, of the I)oric frieze, 
399. 

Trinundinunh when introduced, 
100. 

TricUnivm, 326. ; in latter times 
superseded by the Stihadiwm, 
326. n. 

THpudiuM ioUtHmumi 29. 



Triumpkusj on what conditions 
granted, 264. ; Triumphal pro- 
cession, 265, 266. ; Exhibi- 
tions, 265. — Justus, 265. ; ety- 
UM^ogy of, 267. n.^ 

Triump/udia omamenta, 267. 

TWuiiivtrt ^ capUaUs, noetumt, 
monetaleMf 113, 149.; senatui 
lependOf 117.; JErarii, 149.; 
Navaks, Agrarii or cdonuB 
dedueeruU^ 159. ; reipubKc<B 
comttUuendit, the first trium- 
virate, 159. 

TubcL, ftraUs, 60. ; distinguished 
from the Lituus, 237. n. 

TViitco, molettch 211.; exterior, 
308. ; anauttidatfo, laHclavcL, 
309. ; manteatthjimbriata, 308.; 
incinetus tunicam mercator, 
308. ; palmata, 309. 

TuseuM, Tuscia, &c. See Etruria, 

Tutores, 171. n.^; Testamentarit, 
Legitimarii, dativi, 334. 

Tuiulus V. Galerus, 25. 

Tyria cUbapha, the mode of com- 
municating the purple, 3 1 8. ». <* 



U. 

UmbiUcus — eut umbiUeum addu" 
cere, &c., 371. 

Umbo, of a shield, 231. ; of a 
gown, 310. 

Urbs. See Oppidum, Urbs sep^ 
ticoUis, septemgemina, kirrdXo* 
4>os, 2. 

Ursa major, minor, 352. n. 

Usucapio, Usujruetus, Usurpatio, 
Usus, legal definitions of, 
181. n.**; usueaptio, in mar- 
riage, 298. 



V. 

Facatio militi4S, grounds of, 217. 

FadimiOnium, 202. ; legitimum, 
pratorium, &c,, 202. n.^ ; dif- 
ferre, dbire, venire ad, 203. ; 
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nttere, deM«rere, 203. ; nMSum 

facere^ 204. n. 
Vaieria Lex, radfying Sylla*s 

acts, 130. n. ; Valeritts aeeurim 

fcucibua ademUf 132. 
VcLsarivm, 163. 
Vectigal artium, procotumnit, &c., 

274. 
VectigaUa locare, candncere, redi' 

mere, 278. 
Veetigalee, See Tributarii. 
Vda y. vdarta. Awnings, 59. n. 

of ships, facere, subdueere, in- 

tendere, 258. 
VeRtee, armour and station of, 

223. 
VetuUio, 57. 

FetUi, names of, 259. n.^ 
Venue Cytherea, Erieyna, Marina, 

Genitrix, 18. •«.« 
Verba praire, 45* 
Verberatio, 210. See Porcia Lex. 
VergUuB, 368. n. 
Ver sacrum, 46. n« 
Fer«Mram facere, vereurd solvere, 

290. 
Fer<tM, 372. ; Satttminus, 380. 
F«rf^o V. turbo, 86, 87. 
Vestales, Virgines Sancta, 33. ; 

oe»to2em capere, 34. w.** 
Festo perpeiuis ignis, 34. 
Fe<perttm v. Vesperuginem, 354. 
Fef^M — seposiUB, 43. ; Seriae v. 

Bombgcime, 317.; Hoiosericm, 

when introduced, 317. ; dis- 
tinguished by their texture and 

colour, 317, 318. 
Vesticeps, 109. 

VexiUarii, nature of, 229. n.^ 
VexiUum, 236. 
Fus publico V. militares, 4. n. ^ ; 

Sacra, Appia, JEmilia, &c., 6. ; 

quintana, in camp, 239. 
Viaticum, of provincial Governors, 

163. 
Vicarius^^ servi 84. ; during tlie 

Empire, 158. 
FtOMtma fnanicmiMtOfitem — ^u- 

rum vicesimarium, 271. ; A«re- 

ditaium, 273. 



F2ct, distinguished from pies, 7. ; 
Tt&erltiiiM, .lifnont^ &c, 7. 

VictinuB, niiida, 44. 

VidwB, definition of, 77. 

Vigilite, distinguished from Sta- 
tiones, &c., 242. n. 

VigUicu eireumire, dbire, 241. 

Vigintiviri, 149. 

Ft&B ur&aiMB V. pratoria, 14. ; 
lining the bay of Baiae^ 14. n.^ ; 
divisions of, as VVla ruttica, 
fmctuaria, &c., 344. n. 

VHUci, their employment, 85. 

Vindex, in Law, 201. 

Vindicta, 86, 87. i». * 

Vineyards, description of, 349. 

Hi^o maxima v. primigenia, 35. 

Virgula eensoria, of Aristarchus, 
378. ».«= 

Fth'ttm — obvenisse — t>i<u) creati, 
HI. ».« 

FiifM — vitemposcere, 225,\ firan- 
gere, gerere, 225. n.** ; vtto db- 
nan, 225. 

Vites putare, compescere, v, cos- 
tigare, 349. 

Vivicomiburium, 211. 

Pbconia Zejr, respecting inherit- 
ance on the part of females, 
303. n.« 

Vomitoria, 59. See Colosseum, 

Votum concipere, 43. ; facere, sus^ 
cipere, nuncupare, solvere — > Fb- 
ti reus, damnatus — Votiva To.- 
bula — Pbto natalitia, quinquen^ 
naUa, &c., tH>^ipt /ucK, 46. n. 

W. 

Weaving, 303. nj 

Wine, mode of making, and 

other particulars, 322 — 325. 
Women, condition of, 302 — ^304. 



Xysti, 10. 



X. 



Y. 



Tear, of Romulus, 356i 357. ; of 
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Kmm,S57.; of die Aemwrf, I 
358 — aea ; of Joliai CaMar, 
361 — S68. ; Julian year, ar- 
ranged hj Sodgcnes, S62. ; 
at the city, Tariooily redumed, 
361. n. 



Z. 



in reference to eolours, 
391. n. 
ZoopkoruM, why iqiplied to the 
fineie in m odumn, 399. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 



FKOM THE BUIU>INO OF THI CITT TO THI DEATH OF AUQUSTUS. 



A.U. 
1 



37 
89 

81 

114 

137 



176 
2S0 



B.C. 

753-4 



717 
715 

673 

640 

617 



578 



534 



244 



510 



Rome founded. The PdHUa, 21. April, was the 
aniUTenary festivaly du$ natali* urbtM Ronue,. 
See p. 362. n. 

Romnhu disappears, and is deified under the 
title of Qm^'imm. — Interregnum, 

Numa Bompiliue succeeds him ; builds the tem- 
ple of Janus ; institutes a priesthood and re- 
ligious ceremonies ; regulates the Calendar. 

TuQm» HowtUiue extends the dominion of Rome. 
War with Alba. Battle of the three Horatii 
and Curatii. The Sabines defeated. 

Aneui Martiue extends the territory of Rome ; 
constructs the harbour of Ostia; builds the 
first bridge over the Tiber, Pons SubUciue. 

LuciuM TarquiniuM Prieeut defeats the Sabines 
and Latins; adopts the Etruscan badges of 
royalty; constructs the Cloaca Maxinui; in- 
troduces the Ludi Maximi ; increases the Pa- 
trician Senators, Patres minorum gentium, 

ServiuM TuUiue carries on a successful war against 
Veil ; unites the Latins and Sabines to Rome 
by a league, Ferue Latina, 

Lucius Tarquinius Superbus usurps the throne ; 
extends the dominion and influence of Rome; 
completes the Cloaca Maxima, the Capitoline 
Temple ; deposits the Sibylline books in it ; 
is expelled on account of his son, Sextus Tar- 
quinius, violating Lucretia. The anniversary 
of his expulsion ki^t as a feast, Regifugium, 

Lucius Junius Brutus and L. Tarquinius CoOa- 
iinus elected Consuls, 24th Feb. Commercial 
treaty concluded with Carthage, 509 b.c. 
Obstinate struggle with Porsenna of Clusium, 
in which Horatius Cocles, Clcelia, and Mu- 
tius Scsvda distinguish themselves. Peace 
concluded, 508 b.c. Titus Lartius first Dic- 
tator, 499. B.C. 
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A.V. 



B.C. 

494 



308-3 

308 
315 
348 
358 

388 
416 



452-51 

446 
439 
406 
396 

366 
338 



419 

454 

473 
485 

490 

498 
513 



335 

300 

281 
269 

264 

256 
241 



526 
536 



228 



218 



SecesrioD of die Plebdans to Mount Aventme, 
AAmu Saeer. Tribunes of the People and 
JEdUet FMeii created. Criminal trials before 
the Comitia Tribmia — CkmoUmus, First Agra- 
rian Law by Sp. C. Viscellinus. War with 
VeiL Lsx PMiHa, about the ComiHa Tributa, 
Decemvirs created, 453 b.c. 

The TweWe Tables, xii. Tab., published. The 
prohibition of connubium between the Patri- 
cians and Plebeians in the xii. Tab., remoTed 
by the Lex Cantdeia, 446 b.c. Cruelty of 
Appius Claudius to Virginia. Six Military 
Tribunes elected) 439 b.c. Military pay in- 
troduced. 

Expedition against Veii. Aggere* — FinetB — Win- 
ter quarters introduced under Camillus. Veii 
taken, 396 b.c. The Romans defeated at 
Allia by the Gauls, and the city burnt, 390 
B.C. The Licinian laws in favour of the 
plebeians. First plebeian Consul, 366 b.c. First 
war with the Samnites, 343 b.c. 

Sea-fight at Antium. The Tribune decorated 
with the Rostra. The plebiscita become bind- 
ing upon all the Romans, 337 b.c. The 
Plebeians admitted to the Censorship and Prae- 
torship^ 335 B.C. The Romans defeated by 
the Samnites at the defile of Caudium, Furas 
CaudituBt 321 b c. The Via Appia con- 
structed. — Lex Ogutnia passed, 300 b.c 
Ravaging of Samnium, 290 b. c. Ploiia Lex, 
respecting debtors, 286. 

Tarentine War. Pyrrhus defeats the Romans at 
Heraclea and Asculum; is defeated himself^ 
275 B. c. The first silver coins stamped, 269 
B.C. The whole of Central and Lower Italy 
now under Roman dominion, 266 b.c. 

First Punic War. Naval victory of Duilius, near 
the Lipari Islands, 260 b.c. Columna Rostrata 
erected. Second naval victory, under R^u- 
lus, 256 B.C. ' Regulus carries the war into 
Africa ; is defeateid by Xantippus, 255 b.c. 
Third naval victory over Hanno, 241 b.c. 
Peace concluded by the Carthaginians on hu- 
miliating terms. Temple of Janus shut. 
Sardinia, Corsica reduced. The Illyrian pi- 
rates humbled, 228 b.c. Upper Italy becomes 
a province, Gallia Togata v. CisalpinOf 222 
b.c. Saguntum captured by the Carthaginians. 

This is Uie signal fi>r the second Punic War. 
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4S1 



554 



563 



A.U. 


B.C. 


^36 


218 


537 


217 


543 


211 



568 
537 



607 



621 



200 



191 



186 
167 



147 



133 



663 



668 



675 



91 



86 



79 



684 



70 



Hannibal crosses the Pjrrenees with 59y000 
men; crosses the Alps, and reaches the 
country of the Taurini, in Gallia Cisalpina, 
with 26>000 men. First defeat of the Romans 
at Ticinus; second defeat at Trebia; third 
at Tbrasimeney 217 b.c. Fourth and greatest 
at Cannae, 216 b.c. The war is carried on in 
Spain. In Italy, Hannibal loses (211 b.c.) 
Capua, then Tarentum. His brother Hasdru- 
bal is defeated, 207 b.c. Scipio crosses into 
Africa. [Hannibal is recalled, having occupied 
Italy sixteen years. The battle of Zama con- 
cludes the war in favour of the Romans. 
The Macedonian war commences. Flaminius takes 
the command, 1 99 b. c. Philip defeated at Cy- 
noscephals, 1 97 b. c. Rome declares war against 
Antiochus, 191 b.c. C. Com. Scipio, Consul, 
and brother of Scipio who conquered Hannibal, 
defeats Antiochus near Magnesia, 190 b.c. 
The Bacchanalia are suppressed for their im- 
morality, 186 B.C. Paulus ^milius defeats 
Perseus of Macedonia, near Pydna, 167 b.c. 
On account of the great influx into the Trea- 
sury, the Citizens of Rome pay no taxes. 

The Achteans are defeated by Metellus. Corinth 
is destroyed by Mummius, 146 b.c. Carthage 
destroyed in the same year. An insurrection 
of slaves in Sicily. The Sempronia Lex, by 
Sempronius Gracchus (an Agrarian Law), ex- 
cites great commotion, 133 b.c. War declared 
against Jugurtha, 111 b.c. He is defeated by 
Metellus b.c. 108, and by Marius, 107. Marius 
defeats the Teutones, 102 b.c., and the Chn- 
bri, 101 B.C. 

The Social War breaks out, with respect to 
rights of citizenship, and terminates in fa- 
vour of the allies, 88 b.c. Sylla plunders 
Athens, 87 b.c. ; undertakes the Mithri- 
datic war, 86 b. c. ; becomes Dictator, 82 ; 
passes many laws, Cornelia Leges, to circum- 
scribe the powers of the people, 81 ; resigns 
his power, 79. The Consul Lucullus is en- 
trusted with the Mithridatic war, 74. An 
insurrection of slaves and gladiators under 
Spartacus, who seeks to effect a junction with 
Sertorius. 

The power of the Tribunes, abridged by Sylla 
is restored. Pompey is despatched against 
the pirates; entrusted with the Mithrida- 
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A.C. 

689 



691 
694 



65 



63 
60 



700 



706 



54 



48 



710 



44 



7«3 
725 



31 



29 



763 
768 



A. D. 
9 



14 



tie war, 67 b.c.; defeats MithridUitesy 65 
B.C. Sjrm, Ciliciat >nd Bithynia oonTerted 
into Roman prorinees, 64 b.c. Con^ira^ 
of Carilims 63 b.c Pompey returns to Italy. 

Pair, Poo^eyy and Cnssus form the first 
trionmrate. (Scero goes into exile, (CZodta 
Lex), 58 B.C. ; is recalled, 57 b.c. Canar un- 
dertakes his expedition against Britain. Cras.- 
sus against the Parthians, 54 b.c. Quarrel 
between Cesar and Pompey. Cssar passes 
the Rubicon, 49 b.c. ; defeats Pompey at the 
battle of Phanalia, 48 luc. ; is victorious in 
I^ypt, 47 B.C. ; fells a victim to a conspi- 
racy, in which Brutus and Cassius are the 
leading men; the Senate proclaims an amnesty, 
44b,c. 

Maro Antony and Lepidus declare against 
the Con^irators. Antony, Lepidus, and Oc- 
tavtos second form the triumvirate, 43 
B.C. ; defeat Brutus and Cassius at Phi- 
lippi, 42 B.C. Quarrel between Antony and 
Octavius. Antony is defeated in a sea-fight 
at Actium, 31 b.c. Octavius reduces Egypt 
to the form of a Roman province, 30 fi.c. 
Octavius is now master of the empire. He 
triumphs at Rome, 29 b.c. 

Octavius assumes the title of Augustus. He 
travels into Greece, 21 b.c. Cornelius Bal- 
bus triumphs over the Garamantes, 19 b.c. 
Rhstia, Vindelicia, Noricum, subjugated, 15 
B.C. Drusus is successful against the Ger- 
mans, 12, B.C. 

Quinctilius Varus is destroyed with three le- 
gions, &c Tiberius and Germanicus carry 
on the war in Germany, 10 — 11 a.i>. Au- 
gustus dies, 14 A.o. 
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Chaftkr I. TTie City. (p. 1.) — 1. In what year was Rome 
built ? 2. What hill was first built upon ? 3. Explain omidum 
and urbs* 4. What epithets were applied to Rome, and why ? 
5. Explain pomctrium. 6. Give the phrase for *< enlarging &ie 
city,** and mention those who did enlarge it at different periods. 
7. State the changes which the city underwent 390 b. c. — in the 
reigns of Augustus and Nero. 8. What occurred 410 a. d. and 
547 A. D. ? 9. State the number of citizens and of inhabitants, 
and to what period it refers. 10. Explain Regiones, and into how 
many was Rome divided ? 11. Write down the names. 12. Give 
the number of gates at different periods. 13. What particular 
circumstances are connected with the Porta Carmentalis, Coltinot 
Trigeminal 14. What particulars are stated with respect to the 
Forum Romanumf 15. Explain in foro versari, JUkm de faro 
UAlerey foro cedere. 16. Give the reason of their application. 
17. Explain in foro esse^fori tabett in alienoforo litigare* 18. Which 
are the Iriafora (Ov.)? 19. Explain Forum Boarium, Olitorium. 
20. Give Uie names of the seven hills. 21. What mount was 
not included among the seven, and what is stated concerning it ? 
22. Give the names of the principal bridges. 23. What is men- 
tioned respecting the^ns JEinUius v. SubUciusf 24. To which 
of the public roads is regina viarum applied ? 25. How many Vici 
were there? 26. What were the campif 27. Explain nota 
camjti, venalit campus — and why ? 28. Why does Cicero say latis* 
simus dicendi campus f 29. What particulars are stated with 
respect to the Capitol ? 30. Give the meaning of Pantheon. 

31. What temple was frequented by poets, rhetoricians, &c. ? 

32. Explain commissiones, committere opera, 33. Why is the 
phrase index padi et belli applied to the temple of Janus ? 34. 
What is stated respecting the temple of M<irt Ultor ? 35. How 
many Luci were there ? 36. What were the Curia and the Ba^ 
nUca 9 37. Distinguish Therma and Balnea, 38. What were 
the Grd 9 S9. Which are the tria Theatra 9 40. What was 
the use of the amphitheatres ? and by whom was the Colo$tcum 
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bunt ? 41. What were the Odea 9 42. Give the names of the 
noft celebrated Ludu 43. Where were the TdUettra situated ? 
44. What were the Naumachice aad Nymphaa 9 45. Explain 
IfUercolumnuf, 46. What are the names of the principal porti- 
cos? 47. Explain Chrytippi poriicus, and why Zeno's disciples 
were called Stoics. 48. What is stated about the Poriicui ApoBmit 9 

49. What were the names of the principal jfrcut tnumphtdet 9 

50. What were the Columna 9 and whence came the obelisks ? 

51. How many statues of colossal sise ? 52. Mention the prin- 
cipal Aqueduct^ and what is stated about the new Anio ? 53. 
What were the Cloac€t9 and which the largest ? How does 
Pliny speak of them ? 54. What were the Mautolewn and the 
Moles Hadriani9 56> Distinguish Domtu and Intuhe. 57. 
Whose palaces are most worthy of notice ? 58. What ViUa and 
Horti are the most celebrated ? 59. What were the limiu of the 
Empire in the reign of Augustus ? 60. What obsenrations does 
Gibbon make about its extent ? 61. What epithets are ap^ied 
to Rome? 62. What are the remarks of Montesquieu ? 

CHAmn II. Religion o/the Romans, (p. 17.) — I. To whom was 
Numa indebted for his religious institutions ? 2. Why were the 
Gods divided into DH fnaforum ei minorum gentium 9 3. Who were 
the Construes — - who the SelecH 9 4. What epithets are applied to 
the DU minorum gentium 9 5. Explain the DU Penates et Lareu 
6. Translate grave tardas expectare colos ( Juv. ), and explain what 
cohs refers to. 7. How many Temples in Rome ? 8. Distin- 
guish Templum and uEdie* Sacra, 9, Explain Delubrum, CeOa 
semctioT and SaceWs, 10. When were temples peristyle or pr^^ 
style 9 11. Distinguish Ara and jfltaria. 12. What were the 
Jha turicremee^^ihtAndabris, and iheMensa8acra9 13. What were 
the names of the sacrificial instruments and vessels ? 14. Explain 
Collegia. 15. What priests were instituted by Romulus, and 
what by Numa ? 16. What priests belong to each of the two 
classes ? 1 7. To what number were the Ponifftces increased by 
the Lex OguhUa 9 18. Explain cooptabant. 19. What were the 
objects of the JLex Domitia and the Lex ComeUa 9 20. What were 
the duties of the Ponl^ex Maximtis 9 21. Explain tntio creaius* 

22. Distinguish the Commentarii and the CoTnmentarH sacrorum* 

23. What were the privileges of the Pontes 9 — their dress ? 24. 
How was the Pont^ex M, restricted ? 25. What Emperor undertook 
this office ? and what EmperOT abrogated it ? 26. Who were the 
Augurs 9 27. Why is auspicari used for ordiri 9 28. Distin- 
guish S^ctio and Nuntiatio, 29. Explain Obnunciatio — Auspida 
oblata, non impetrita, 30. What is the meaning of jer- 
vare de cah v. calum 9 31. Explain templum, and in what 
maxuMt the Augur determinmfiireghnes 9 32. Howdid Generab 
take auspices ? and what were the perennia auspicia 9 33. How 
were birds divided? 34. Explain Avis supervaganea^^ Tripu- 
dium soHstimum. 35. Distinguish the LiM Augurales and the 
lAibri recowHti, 36, What were the bsdges of the Augurs ? 
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Chaptkk III. BeUgioncf the Romans, (p. 30.) ^1- Mliatwere 
the ffaruspice$9 2, "Explain procurariuidpostulationes. S. Into 
what three claues were these priests divided? 4. What was the 
bidenialf and why so called? 5. What were the Libn Etruscif 
6. Distinguish Hostia animales and coruuUatorue, 7. Explain 
pan famikaris and pan kottUU, 8. Explain irUer cata et por» 
recta, 9. Explain Exta trtmca v, tristia. 10. When were the 
entrails called Exta muta? 11. What was the prohibition of 
Tiberius? 13. Who were the StbylUni Sacerdote$ 9— And ex- 
plain Ubros attire. 1 3. What particulars are mentioned respecting 
the Sibylline books? 14. By whom were the Virginet Sancta 
(Vestal virgins) introduced? 15. How were they chosen after the 
expulsion of the Kings ? 16. "Explain Patrimi et Matrimi. 17. 
What were the duties of the Vestals? 18. Explain incettus, pro* 
brum, and what was the punishment? 19* What were the pri- 
vileges of the Vestals? 20. What epithets were applied to the 
oldest? 21. Who were the Fatret JrvaUtf 22. Explain 
Hostia ambarvoHs.. 23. How many Curionesf 24. What was 
the office of the Seplemvui EptUonum 9 25. Explain Coena pon- 
tyicum. 26. In what manner did the Fedales declare war? 
27* Explmn pr€enuntiabelH(OY.) 28. ExpUdnfiedus icere^Jerire 
— Jovem lapidemjurare. 29. Mention the various Sodales. 80. 
How was Uie Rex sacrorum restricted? 31. Mention the prin- 
cipal FUmvmes. 32. What was tlie object of the Lex Donitia 9 
S3. What particulars are stated about the Flamen Diaiis9 34. 
When was he said to be fistahis 9 35. Why was this office sus- 
pended for seventy-two years? 36. Whence do the Satii derive 
their name? 37. Whose names did they introduce into their 
Axamenta (sacred songs) and whose not? 38. What were the 
Ancitia9 39. Explain Prassul, Votes, Mag^ster. 40. Whose names 
did the 5(tiln immortalise in their hymns? 41. Explain Satiates 
dapes, 42. Who were the Luperci9 43, Explain catomutiare. 
44. Explain opertum Bona Dea. 45. What did the Lex Fufia 
enact? 46. When did women drink wine ? 47. How were the 
Gatti introduced into Rome? 48. What epithets are implied to 
Cybele? 49. Explain GaUisanguineL 50, Why does GaUar$ 
signify /urere 9 

Chaptxk IV. Retigion of the Romans, (p. 42.)— 1. Who were the 
^dituiy Popte, and Victimarii 9 2. Explain sucdncti and Agones 9 
3. Explain ttticinum more vivere, and give the reason. 4. What 
was the Quinquatnu Mmores 9 and what mistake did the Romans 
make with respect to Qxanquairas 9 5. Explain^^io^ iimi^iMsand 
colenJt ad nova Iticra Popee. What is the meaning of manus 
immunes— Seposita ve8tis9 7. ExpUun votum concipere, 8. 
What b the Greek word for Honor 9 9. Explain lecta pecora 
and niHdtB victimtt. 10. What animals were sacrificed to parti- 
cular Gods? II. Explain extenso fiifhe (Juy.) 12. Why does 
immolare mean to sacrifice? 13. Explain Libatio, Libamina 
prima. 14. What was the Holocaustumf Explain verba praire 
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and dextroHo. 16. In wbmt manner did they approtch their Oodt? 
17. How it iupplicia uied by Sallutt? 18. What was a Lectig^ 
temiumf 19. By whom and in what manner wat the dedica- 
tion of temples performed? 20. Explain Cofuecratio, Exavgu^ 
ratio f DevoitOf ExecroHOf Lustratio, 21. Why does Februare sig* 
nify purefacere f 22. Why was the victim called Amburbiale 9 2S* 
Explain jfgua luitralis — what Ltutramina were used among tb« 
Romans? 24. Which were the JF>rkFi^a/tv<r? which the cono^. 
vaf and which the impertUwm9 25. What particulars are stated 
about the Populifugium, MatronaUat Liberaliat FestumfortumBmu- 
tiebritt Fhralia and Saturnalia 9 26. Why were the Feria Latirue 
introduced? 27. Why were the ^ovffm<(M/»a celebrated ? 28* 
What is the meaning of JusHHum9 29. Explain Diet prqfetti- 
Nundina, SO, Which days were non Praliares, and why ? Ex- 
plain Parricidium. 

Chaftzr V. Roman Garnet and Amiuementt, (p. 51.) — 1. What 
remark does Miiller make about games and dances? 2. At 
whose expense were Games celebrated? S. What names are 
applied to them ? and why ? Explain Thenta, pompa. 5. What 
was the Circut Maximxu 9 6, What were the Carceret — what the 
HermtiH9 7. Explain Uneaf Jrontibut aquabantur. 8. What 
were the Furiput, Porta pompa, and Pulvinar9 9« What were 
the Spina, Meta, and Ova9 10. Explain ConnUit ante falat deU 
phinorumqtte coltimnat, 11. Why was the figure of an egg cho- 
sen? 12. Explain Eqtd tingviaret, detuUorii. 13. Give the 
name of the Greget or factions, and the meaning oXfaveni panno, 
14. Explain Megaletiaca tpectacula Mappa, 15. Why does 
Horacetiy Metaqtiefertdditevitatarotit9 16. Explain Mifia, iSbc- 
cot ferventit avri. 17. Why was the Certamen Gymnicum culled 
Q,mnquertium9 18. Explain uncta PaUettra, 19. Why were 
the Athleta said to be yviivoX 7 and why does Horace term their 
covering Campettre9 20. Explain damnati ad Bettiat, SI. 
What were the Ludut TrtQce and the Naum>achia9 22. Why 
are the Ludi gladiatorii termed Munera 9 25. What titles were 
applied to the exhibitors of these games ? 24. By what magis- 
trates were they most frequently exhibited? 25. Explain <iam- 
naii ad ludum, Attctoratu 26. Explain rudibut batuere, Sagina 
gladiatoria, 27. Who was the A^uintM^ who the ^S^ck/ot? 28. 
Enumerate and explain the diflTerent cla«ses of gladiators. 29. 
Explain munut ottendere, &c. SO. Explain praludentet, Jrma 
decretoria, SI. Describe the contest. .52. What is the meaning 
of poUicem premere, vertere 9 3S. Explain rude donati, S4. 
What were the advantages of these exhibitions ? 35. What may 
be said in extenuation of them ? (Compare the note.) 

CHAiTxa VI. Roman Garnet and Amutementt. (p. 64.) — 1. 
Olve Miiller*s definition of taculum. 2. For what purpose was the 
Carmen Saculare o£ Horace written ? S. Explain Ludi Scenici 
and Hittrionet* 4. What were the Fabula Atellanaf 5. What 
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did Livius Andronicus effect? 6. Euumerate the different 
species of Comedy, with explanations. 7. Explain Comctdia mixta 
and Exodiunu 8. 'Who was the Chorag^s9 Explain Canticum 
agere. 9. What is the meaning of ttaref stare recto talo, applied 
to a play? 10. Distinguish Cothumut and Soccus — translate 
the passage Crom Quintilian. 1 1 . Translate the passage from 
Martial. 1 2. Who were the most celebrated Pantomimi f and in 
what reigns did they flourish? 13. Explain CoroUaria, 14. 
Which were the tema Theatraf 15. Explain Pulpitwn, 
Orchestra, and Cunei, 16. What remark does Sir W. Scott make 
about the status of actors? 17. What is stated concerning 
Rosdus? 

CuAPTEK VII. Division of the Roman People, (p. 71.) — 1. How 
long did the Regal, Consular, and Imperial Governments re- 
spectively continue? 2. Give the names of the three original 
Tribes. 3. What is stated about the Curt« ^ 4. Who were the 
Patriciif 5. Distinguish ConntUnum and Contuhemium. 6. 
What were the duties of Patrons? 7. What of ClienU? 8. 
Explain pracedentia longi agminis qfficia, 9. State the origin of 
the Plebs, and the subsequent dissensions. 10. Why were six 
Vestal Virgins appointed? 11. What alteration was effected by 
Servius Tullius? 12. Give the names of the Tribiis urbarue. 
IS. State the property-qualification of the different classes. 14. 
Why is a low style called Sermo proletariusf 15. Sum up the 
centuries of the different classes in figures. 1 6. What change 
did C. Gracchus effect with respect to the Equites. 17. What 
provision did the State make for the Equites ? Why does Cicero 
call ^e Equites, Gracchani judicesf 19. Explain equo publico 
m^rere, and annuh aureo donaru 20. What was the Transvectio 9 
—Explain Traducere, 21. Who was the Prmc^<Jtit>^n/t«/if^ 22. 
Explain NobiUtas and Jus imaginum, 23. What is the meaning 
of Novus homo 9 

CHAFTiik VIII. Slaves, (p. 81.) — 1. Distinguish Cot^pora and 
Persona. 2. Why are the names of Davus, Geta, Syrus, given 
to slaves? 3. "Ex^XtAn Lingua vemacula, 4. What instance is 
given of Servitus Justa 9 5. What was the condition of a son 
sold by his father? 6. How were insolvent debtors treated ? 7. 
Explain emtus de catastd. 8. Distinguish Pileati and Gypsatispe- 
dibus. 9. Explain Artes illiberales. 10. What is the meaning 
of Dimensum and Peculium9 11. How were slaves treated at 
Rome and Athens ? 12. Explain FiU^ and Ergastulum, 13. 
Distinguish Adscripti gleba and ColonL 14. What were the 
punishments of slaves? 15. When was a slave Literatus9 16. 
How was the Manumissio Justa effected? 17. Explain vertigo, 
18. What freedmen were (hcinL9 and why? 19. Explain ad pi' 
leum servum vocare, and iria nomina, 20. In what relation did 
the freedman stand to his patron ? 21. What was the Manumissio 
minus justa 9 and how effected? 
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CBAim IX. BeoohtHont of PcHdctd Power, (p. 89.) — 1. 
What was tbe early goveniment of Rome ? 2. What was the Office 
of the King? S. TnauUde provocoHo. 4. Why was the &ci£m in- 
•trted in the Ftuce$ 9 5. Whence originated tbe struggle between 
tbe Patricians and Plebeians? 6. Explain Nova TabuUe. 7. 
What is stated about tbe Tribunes ? 8. What was the object of 
tbe Lex PubtiHa 9 9. Explain Iffwoiiia, 10. What were now the 
pririlegts of tbe people ? 11. Translate the passage from Sallust ? 
IS. How did the Romans canrass for offices? 13. How did 
tbe Senate r^ain its ancient power? 14. What did C. Gracchus 
effect? 15. What was tbe object of the Z«rDomttia? 16. Give 
the characters of Marius and Sylla. 17. What regulations did 
Syllamake? 18. Who attempted to abolish them ? 19. Explain 
Jut legibut tohendL Sa What remark is made about the £m- 
? 



CiiAPm X. Popuiar AttembSes, (p. 98.) — 1. What is tbe 
meaning of Mt^ettat 9 2. Enumerate the different species of po- 
pular assemblies. S. Define Comitia. 4. What epithets are applied 
to the Comitia 9 and for what reasons? 5. What Magistrates pre- 
tided at tbe Comitia 9 6. How were the Comitia Centuriata 
summoned ? 7. What remark is made about tbe Dies Comitiales 9 
8. What does Niebuhr say al>out tbe NundXruB9 9. What was 
the object of the Hortensian law ? 10. Where was the Mundus 9 
and on what days was it opened ? 11. To whom were the Calends 
and Ides sacred ? 12. What days were termed atri 9 and why ? 
IS. State other restrictions upon holding the Comitia. 14. Ex- 
plain JuttiHum^feritB. 

CHAnxa XI. Popular Assemblies (p. 102.) — 1. Where must 
the popular assemblies be held ? 2. What is stated about the Com*- 
tium 9 3. Where were the Comitia Centuriata held ? 4. Explain 
SeptcLt OviMa. 5. What were the Pon/«. 6*. "Exipitivi Depontcmu 
7. What were the Septa JuUa 9 — by whom completed ? 8. Ex- 
plain rogare populum, dare condonem. 9. What were tbe prero- 
gatives of presidents in elections? 10. Explain st^ffingia non 
observare. 11. Explain irrogare multam — pcerue seu mulcta 
certatio'-^ Legem proposuit. 12. Who was the Auctor Legis 9 and 
what did he do ? 13. During what time of the day were the 
CbmiMa held? 14. Who had tbe ./uf tn/ffrcejnbnis in the popular 
assemblies? —who in the senate ? 15. What does Cssar caU the 
veto of the Tribunes? and why? 16. Explain Uti rogasvad 
Antique. 1 7. How was the vote by ballot (per tabeUas) conducted ? 
18. Distinguish the Bogatores and Custodes. 19. Explain Omne 
punctumjerre, 20. What was the Morbus Comitia&s9 21. Ex- 
plain no9i expiere ceniurias. 22. What remark is made about the 
election of Consuls and of Censors? 

Chatter XII. Popular Assemblies, (p. 108.)— 1. Where were 
the Curia veteres and the Curia nova respectively situated ? 2. 
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How did the ComUia Curiata sink in importance ? S. What were 
the privileges of the Comitia Curiata 9 4. Explain Arrogatio and 
Detestatio sacrorum, 5. What xemark does Cicero make about the 
Comitia curiata in his time? 6. Explain Comitia calata and 
Principium, 7. To what circumstance are the Comitia Centuriata 
indebted for their importance ? 8. Explain CerUuria prarogatnxu 
9. What is stated to be **a mere form**? la What was the 
province of the Comitia centuriata 9 11. What magistrates occa- 
sionally held the Comitia9 12. What did the Senate determine? 
IS. How did the Comitia tributa originate? 14. Distinguish 
Condones and Comitia (see p. 98. note). 15. What is stated 
about these Comitia9 16* Why did Sylla wish to abolish them? 

17. Explain tnbunitiii rogoHonibui acerrimum telum datum est, 

18. What Magistrates were elected by the Comitia tributa9 19. 
What priests could they elect at a later period ? 20. Explain 
Bogationis Princeps* 21. Why could not the presiding Tribune 
read a motion himself? . 22. What difference is mentioned be- 
tween the holding of the Comitia Tributa and the other Comitia 9 
23. Explain the passage from Cicero. 

Chattxr XIII. lite Senate, (p. 1 15. ) - 1 • Why was the Senate 
said to possess Auctoritas 9 2. What phrase is quoted from Livy ? 
S. How did Romulus institute the Senate? 4. What epithet is 
applied to the supplementary members of Tarquin the elder? 5. 
State the number of the Senate at different periods. 6. Why are 
the Equites called Senatorum seminarium 9 7. What were the 
requisites of a Senator at different periods? 8. Who elected the 
S^ators? 9. State the census or property-qualification of a 
Senator at different periods. 10. What reason is given for this 
regulation? 11. Distinguish the ** prateritus*^ from the Senator 
who was expelled for ever from the Senate. 12. What were the 
badges of a Senator? 13. Explain lunata planta. 14. Why 
does Juvenal call the Senate Orchestra 9 15. When did they 
obtain a particular seat at the Circus and the Amphitheatre? 16. 
Distinguish Senatus legitimus and Senatus indictus, 17. For 
what purpose did Augustus choose consilia semestria? — explain 
semestria, 18. What was the captio pignoris9 19. Explain 
cadere pignora, 20. Who were the Senatores pedarii9 

CHAirrxa XIV. The Senate, (p. 121.) — 1. Enum^nte the 
-places of assembly for the senate. What was necessary ? 2. Explain 
JjegUtmus numerus, Senatus Jrequens, 3. What was the object of 
tlie Album Senatorium. 4. Explain res deferebatur and re/erre 
ad senatum^ 5. What formality is mentioned? 6. Give the 
order in which the Senators were asked their opinions. 7. Gire 
the order of affairs to be debated upon ? 8. Explain censere 
verba and ^redi relationem, 9. What was the consequence of 
the latter? 10. Explain hoc ampUus censeo, 11. When waa a 
motion said to be per saturam9 12. Give the Latin phrases .for 
<fduly con^ting the Senate" and << putting an opinion to the 
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vote." IS. How was a (Hteenio conducted? 14. Explain duce- 
^ere ▼• hmiuire in aUa omnia and pettibus trem sententiama&cwfjus, 
15. Dibdngttish between SenaUa consuUtan and auctoritas, 16. 
What were the Senate contuUa tadtaf 17. Give the form of 
dismiattng. 18. Who was tbe auctor tenterUicef and what is 
meant by tbe atictorUates pratcripUef 19. Explain ^ra l^um, 
SO. Give tbe Latin pbrase for Archives — where were tbe decrees 
of tbe Senau deposited ? 21. By what office and by what indi- 
vidual was tbe power of tbe Senate limited ? 22. Give the words of 
that decree which was termed Forma S'CU uUwub necestUaiis, 23. 
Enumerate tbe powers of the Senate. 24. What titles were con- 
ferred upon foreign princes? 25* "ExpUin Jus tobjendi legUnu, 
S6. How did Caesar and Antony lower the dignity of the Senate ? 
27. Explain Senatorei OrdnL 1^8. What were the powers of the 
Senate under tbe Empire? 29. Translate •Tim j9rocurandt/7room- 
cku Romani popuUf and Jut perctUkndi nummos. SO. What 
difference is mentioned between the character of the imperial and 
tbe republican Senators? 

Chaptik XV. Roman Magistrates* (p. 128.) — 1. Translate 
tbe paMage from Festus re&pecting Magistrates. 2. Distinguish 
between Magistratus and Sacerdos. S. Enumerate the divisions of 
Magistrates. 4. Explain Magistratus curules, 5. At what age 
could different magistracies be bume, according to the Lex VilHa 
AnnaUs 9 6. Explain suo anno and annos remittere, 7. Ex- 
plain mit aoes addixissent v. admisissent and in leges jurare. 8. 
What were the Leges de Ambitu 9 9. Who were the Interpretes ? 
Who the Sequestres 9 10. For what purpose were Coctum^f formed? 
11« Explain profiteri nomen^ recusare nomen. 12. Distinguish 
between Sectatores and Salutatores. IS. Where did the Candidates 
stand? 14. How was the successful candidate conducted home? 

15. What were the objects of the Lex Claudia and Lex Pompeia 9 

16. When was the Consulship instituted? 17. How does 
Kiebuhr explain tbe word Consul! 18. Why were two Consuls 
created? 19. With what powers were they invested? 20. By 
what laws were these powers limited ? 21. What do you mean 
hy provocatw 9 Explain securim fasdbus ademit, 22. Give an 
instance showing that the nominee of the patricians was superior 
to that of the plebeians ? 23. What were tbe Insignia of the 
Consuls ? 24. Explain numerare mvUos consules. 25. What were 
their insignia under the Emperors ? 26. Who were the Consules sub- 
rcfgati or suffecti 9 What was the object of their election ? 27. 
How long were the Consuls, Consules designati 9 and why? 28. 
Explain munus suum auspicabantur. 29. When did the Consuls 
enter upon their office ? 

Chaptkk XVI. Roman Magistrates, (p. 135.) ^1. When 
was the prietorship separated from the Consulship ? 2. What con- 
nection subsisted between these two dignities ? 3. Distinguish Prveu 
tor urbanus, and Pradorper^rinus. 4. Translate the passage from 
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Cicero relative to the Pnetor. 5. Explain qui qttastioni praes$entf 
S^. cognUio, 6. Explain a subteUm in oHum te conferre* 7. 
distinguish jDtes /iuft, tnteron, and nefiutu 8. What is implied 
in Do, (UcOf addicof What does Ovid term them? 9. What did 
the Pnetor Urhanus do when entering upon his office ? 10. Ex- 
plain in albo, 11. Distinguish between Edicta Tralatitia aokd 
JEdicta Nova, What did the Lex Cornelia enact? 1 2. What was 
the Jus honorarium 9 What was the jurisdiction of the Praetors 
under the Emperors? 14. When were the provincial Praetors 
first instituted ? 15. What was their number at different periods? 

16. Who were the Pratores orarH and PratoresJidei'Commissarii ? 

17. What regulation was made A. U. 604? 18. Enumerate 
the Qu4esHones perpetu€B. Why so called? 19. YfYuit Qxuestiones 
perpettuB were added by SylJa ? 20. What were the badges of 
the Praetor? 21. When and why were the ^eUies plebeiicreAted ? 
22. What was the office of the ^cft^M? 23. Explain va«a mmora 

Jrangere. 24. When, why, and by what law were the ^dUes 
Curules created ? 55. Was there any difference between the two 
offices ? 26. What are the duties of the office as described by 
Cicero^ 27. What privileges were attached to the ^dileshipf 
28. Explain Jus imaginis. 29. What were the ^diles Cereales 9 

Chapter XVJI. Roman Magistrates, Cp. 142.) — 1. Why and on 
what occasion were the Tribunes of the people created ? 2. What 
was their number ? — Explain sacrosanctL S. Why were they said 
to be sine magistratu 9 4. Distinguish multam dicere and multam 
irrogare, 5. Translate the passage from Liv. ii. 35. 6. Dis- 
tinguish prehensio and vocatio. 7. What bill was introduced by 
Volero ? 8. What advantages were gained by the transfer ? 
9. What took place A. U. 302. ? 10. How was the power of the 
tribunes limited before the overthrow of the Decemviri 9 11. 
What was enacted by the Lex IciUa (298) and the Atirdum pie- 
biscitum 9 12. What were the privileges of the tribunes ? 13. 
Explain condonem dare, condonem ascendere, 1 4. To what extent 
did the Tribunes sometimes exert their authority ? 15* When 
was the Tribunician power in its zenith ? 16. In what manner 
might the power of the Tribunes be resisted ? 17. When did 
this take place. 18. What was enacted by the Tribunicia Lex of 
Sylla? 19» Bxplsdn agere cum populo, 20. What was the object 
of the Lex Aurelia 9 21. What changes were effected by Caesar 
and Augustus ? 22. Whence did the crimen mqjestatis take its 
origin ? 

Chaptkr XVIII. Roman Magistrates. (p. 147.)— !• When was 
the Quaestorship instituted? 2. Why were eight Quaestors created 
500 or 488 A. U. ? 3. What was the number of Quaestors under 
Sylla, Julius Caesar, &&? 4. Enumerate tlie duties of the Quaestors. 
5. What changes are mentioned respecting the care of the pub- 
lic money ? 6. What is stated about the Qiuestorium, and the 
provinces of the Quaestors? 7. Explain jE>rtmia Gradus honoris 
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mkI eapemere rempubUeam, Ste, 8. What were the dotieff of th* 
QiuBttarei parrkidH, Quattoret palaiti 9 9. What were tba do- 
ties of the Triumviri capitalei and the Triumviri monetaUi 9 lOu 
What were the dutiee of the Decemviri litibuijudietmdii, and the FiU 
gtniiviri 9 11. Explain dfCfm — Aoito oiforum. 13. What was tkm 
irat occadon of electing a Dictator ? 1 S. For what purpoee was s 
Dictator elected at various periods ? 1 4. When and how ? 15. Ex. 
plain iemettrii dietatura. 16. How was the power of the Dictativr 
limited? 17. What did the i>ar Dut&i enact ? What rale was 
violated by Sjrlla? 19. What changes were effected bj CsMsr 
and Augustus ? 20. What is stated about the Magitter Equihtm, f 

CaAmm XIX. Roman MagittrtUet, (p. 158.)— > 1. Upon what 
was the Censorship founded ? When was it separated from the Con- 
sulship ? 2. Explain Centura annua ac temettri$. 3. What is stated 
about the tide of Censor ? 4. Which were tl|9 most famous Censor- 
ships ? 5. Explain censere popuH temiatett $obolei,/amiliat, peeu' 
niatquet and nota$ inurebant, 6. What was the effect of the animad' 
vertio Ceneoria 9 7. Prom what roust Ignominia be distinguished? 
8. Explain tenatu movebant, equum adtmere, tribu movere. 9. OUm 
the Latin phrases for ** depriving a citizen of the Jus tuffragiL'* 
10. Explain the phrases (nee note), 1 1. Translate the remark of Ci- 
cero respect! ng the /ii97ie Jt^^tdum, and distinguish it from the c^iiaona 
animadvertio, 13. What did the Lex CU^ia enact ? IS. What 
other duties were attached to the office of Censor? 14. What 
did the Marcia Lex enact ? 15. Wliat was the prafectura morum 9 
Who assumed the title of Magitter morum 9 16. Explain condere 
Luttrum, 17. What is stated about the etymology^ duration, &c« 
of a lAutrum 9 18. What was the office of Interrex during and 
after the time of the Kings? 19* What was the office of the 
Pngfectut urhit or Ctittot urbit 9 SO. What change was effected 
in it by Augustus, and under the Empire ? 21. What was the 
Prafectut annona 9 Under Augustus ? 22. Why were the 
Decemviri legibut tcribendit created ? 28. What remark is made 
about their power? 24. What did the Lex Camtl^ effect ? 25. 
What was the number ci the TrUmni mi&tum connUari potettate 9 
26. What are the remarks of Kiebuhr? 27. What did the Lex 
Lidnia Sextia enact? 28. What other officers are mentioned ? 

29. What was the office of the Scriba 9 Explain decuriam emere. 

30. State the office of the />n:rc<>n««. 81. O f the Lictores 7 1^%" 
p\nin pranunciut clamor, — 82. In eum lege age, SB, What were 
the duties of the Coactoret, Accents Viatoret9 84. What is 
renMrked about the Statoret 9 

Chaptxe XX. Roman Magittraiet {Provincial) (p. 162.) — 1. 
Explain informam provincia redigere, 2. Distinguish Provineia 
Pretoria and Procontularet, 8. How is the name of procontul 
applied ? 4. What did the Lex Sem p ronia deprovincOt ordinan' 
dit enact ?— 5. The Lex JuHa 9 6. ExpUun Viaticum — comitatut 
V. cohort ^Vatarium, 7. Who were the Coniubemalet9 8. 
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What did a Proconsul do before hd set out for his proTince ? 9* 
Distinguish impenum and potetias, 10. Explain eonventtu agere, 
amventus drcumire. 11. What is stated about the mode of ad- 
ministering justice ? 12. What was enacted by the Lex Triba^ 
ma 9 IS. Explain talarium, 14. What were the rationes confitcta 
et eonsoUdaUB 9 Where deposited ? 15. Explain crimen repe^ 
tundarum — pecutatus-^mqfestatis, 16, If important exploits had 
been performed, what then ? 17. Distinguish the office of 
LegaU from the Legatumes Ubera* 1 8. What change was made 
by Cicero in the latter? and why? 19. Translate and explain the 
passage Cic. ad DIt. xiiL la 26. 

Chattek XXI. The Emperors — - Offices under the Empire. 
(p. 167.) — 1. Wliat titles were assumed by Augustus? 2. What 
did the term Imperator signify at diflerent periods? 3. Explain 
the title Augustus. 4. What was the effect of it ? 5. What remark is 
made about the title pater patrue9 6. What about ** Casar " 9 
7. Explain petis temquam Casaris candidatus. 8. Distinguish the 
provincia Ccesmreee and the provincug Senatorue, 9. What distinc- 
tions are noticed ? 10. What names or titles were applied to the 
Imperial Governors ? 11. What were the duties of the procura-. 
tores provinciarum 9 12. Distinguish Jucut and J!?rartufi». 13. 
Explain Jus gladu, 14. Explain procurator et prases, 15* 
Distinguish magistratu^ and dtgnitates, 16. What was the office 
of the prafectu^ pr^orio at different periods? 17. What distinc- 
tions were attached to this officer ? 18. What were the duties of 
the magistri mUUum, the magistri miUtum preesentiales — the pra* 
positus sacri cubicuH 9 19. What was the office of the MagUter 
scrirdorum, the Magister scrtnU memorue, the Magister scrinU 
epistolarum^ the Magister Hbellorum — the Re/endarH 9 20. Enu- 
merate and explain the titles introduced by the Emperor Theo- 
dosius. 

CHArrxR XXII. The Rights of Roman Citizens, (p. 174.) — 
1. DeBne Connubium, 2. By what was the CStnis opft'mo Jure dis- 
tinguished ? 3. State the cirii rights of the Latinus. 4. What was 
the condition of the peregrinus 9 5, Translate Ulpian's definition 
of Commercium. 6. Give the etymology of Municipes. 7. What 
were the names of their chief magistrates ? 8. What distinction 
is remarked, and what was their condition under the Emperors ? 
9. What was the object of Roman colonies? 10. Distinguish 
CoUmiee togata and Colonia sagata v. miUtares, 11. What is 
stated about their internal Government ? 12. What observation 
is made about Colonies in Italy — Colonia Latino 9 13. Explain 
demmutio capitis, 14. What was tlie condition of the /^r^s/^c^ur^r ? 
15. Explain Jbrum conciUabulum. 16. How were the provinces 
governed ? 17. What was the condition of the Ubera dvitates 9 
18. Give instances. 1 9. Why were they termed ir^Attf o^r^ro/ftcu ; 
220. What privileges were attadied to these cities or states? 21 • 
What is meant by formula 9 Explain in antiqui Jbrmulam ju» 
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^ Coiomur pnmmdain and 

tmim Jmit Adfas. S3. What were the privileges of the Jus 
AaicMtf S4. Wbj could not the free ddet possess land 
m Aiiifiifi Qmrkmno f S5. Translate the passage from 
CScffo (pro JlaAo^ zi ) S6. How migbt the optimMmJus dvitatis 
be derived ? 87. How migfat the Jus cniiatis be forfdted ? 28. 
What h o b s emd about tl^ manumission of slaves? 29. Dis- 
tinguish prmmoutem and agmomem, libeHus and ^ifortuua. 



CMAma XXIII. Bowum Jurisprudence. (p,\B4.)'^\. What 
did the Romans understand by Jus 9 2. Enumerate its dirisions. 

5. When did the Leges regue lose their authority? 4. What laws 
were then e na c t ed ? 5. Enumerate the various modes in which 
the Emperors ordained laws — Distinguish the Latin phrases. 

6. What were the three great sources of Roman Jurisprudence ? 

7. What other sources are indicated ? 8. Enumerate the various 
codes. 9. What is remarked about the contents and authority of 
the Codex GregorioHus and the Codex Hermogenian'us f la What 
is remarked about the compilation and publication of the Theodo- 
sian Code.?, 11. What constitutions are excluded? 12. What 
is remarked about the compilation and publication of the Codex 
Juitinimnus 9 13. Explain Novdla and Codex repetiUe praieC' 
tiomis. 14. From what sources were the PandecUe v. Digesta 
compiled? 15. What is the object of the Institutes 9 16. 
What are the remaining contents of the Corpus Juris cm- 
Ss9 17. What remark is made about the language of the 
Institutes and Psndects ? 18. How may the richness of the 
Roman Jurisprudence be explained? 19. Distinguish Institu- 
tiomes, Enckiridia, r^gula, responsOf sententia, digesta, disputationes* 
20. When did Law assume the form of a science? 21. Translate 
the passage from Gotbofredus. To whom does it refer ? 22. 
How are the Pandects divided? 23. Explain vapdrnAji. 



CHArraa XXIV. Judicial Proceedingt of the Romans. (p,l9\* 

I. 'Explun Jbrmulaf verba concepta. 2. Distinguish cau^e fm&2tc« 
mt%d causee private, 3. Distinguish accuMtor and ^le^itor — Reus 
and is qui^ unde petitur. 4. Explain dimnatio and subscription 
5. What was the consequence of the principal accuser signing the 
indictment ? 6. How were criminal trials held before A. U., 
604? 7. "EtXplKUi Qute^tiones perpetua — Quastionem habere. 8. 
What did the various laws, cite<^ enact concerning the Judices 9 
9. Explain m album referebanUur, 10. What was their number? 

II. Translate pr inc ep t v. Judex giuestumis, and what is remarked 
concerning a tnal for bribery ? 12. With what did the vocatio in 
jus commence ? 13. Explain postulare a&quem de crimine, Ubellus 
postulationutn, 14. Explain calumniam jurare'—lis €Bstinud>aiur 
— Bbettus accustUumis, 15. Explain mcesti rei — Distinguish 
odvooofi and patrom causa. - 16. Distinguish cognitores and pro^ 
curatores, 17. What was the case if either party was absent? 
18. How were the Judices chosen ? Explain subsortiri,jurati 
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komines. 19. Distinguish Qmestiones, Testes, and Tabula, ' 20. 
What took place in the first action ? What in the second ? 21. 
Explain tis teUimonium denundabatur. 22. Explain ectUeo longior 
foetus, and what is remarked about slaves? 23. Who were the 
laudaAores f In what cases did they particularly appear ? 24. 
Explun praior mUtUjudices in consilium, 25. Explain the three 
letters marked on the tablets. 26. When and why was a criminal 
said to be acquitted ccUculo Mtnervte 9 27. Explain causa am' 
pkata est, 28. Explain causa paucorum calculorum — errori album 
ctUcuJum ti^cere '■^reportare cakulum deteriorem, 29. When was 
an accuser branded with X9 SO. Explain calumnia litium and 
praevaricatio. SI. What is remarked concerning processes de 
repOundis 9 Explain comperendinatio, S2. Explain intendere leges, 
SS. Explain descendere ut acturus — producere, ostenderefama, 

Chaftir XXV. Judicial Proceedings of th€ Romans, (p. 199.) — 
1. Distinguish between arbitri andjudices, 2. What were tliereru- 
peratores 9 S. What is stated about the institution and office of the 
Centumviri 9 4. "Explain Judicium hasUe — centumviralem hastam 
cogere, 5. Distinguish inter parietes and inj%is vocare, 6. Ex- 
plain antestaru State the formality. 7. What did the XII. Tab, 
allow ? 8. Distinguish edere actionem and intendere in reum. 
9. Explain postulare actionem and dare actionem. 10. Explain 
Jbrmu^ excidere. 11. How is Vindex defined by Festus and 
Boethius? "EtupidAXk contestatio litis, 12. Define Vadimonium, 
13. Enumerate the divisions. 14. Distinguish Stipulator and 
Astipulator, IS, What names are applied to the defendant's 
sureties? 16. Distinguish m Jure and m yueUao. 17. Explain 
decidisse — Utem redemisse — Hte contestatd, 18. Explain vadi- 
monia diffhre. 1 9. What phrases are given for << fulfilling or not 
fulfilling the VadimoniunC* 9 20. Explain scUisdatio — missio in 
bona. 21. What was the consequence of the latter ? 22. What 
laformuld cadere equivalent to ? 23. In what cases might the 
praetor refuse dare judices 9 24. In case the plaintiff appeared 
as temer^ Utigans, what might the defendant do ? 25. Distinguish 
convictus and confessus, 26. What formalities are mentioned re- 
specting the Judices 9 27. Explain pedanei Judices — Sedere. 28. 
Distinguish JurisperUi and cauddicL 29. Translate locos v. sedes 
argum^enti — justd oratione. SO. Translate and explain the pas- 
sage from Plin. Ep. vii. 2. 31. What was the office of the 
fidmstratores 9 Explain colUgere coronam, 32. Translate and 
explain the passage from Juv. xiii. 32. S3. Explain Htem addi- 
cere '—' diem d\ffindere. 34. What is meant by re»^M«nc in jtidt- 
ctum 9 35. What remarks are made about Appeal ? 36. Explain 
judicatum facere y. sobfere, 37. What were the dies Justi in 
XII, Tab. 9 

Chapter XXVI. Punishments among the Romans, rp.209.) — 1. 
What was the amount of the mulcta minima and the mulcta maxima 9 
2. What was enacted by the Xer Atheria and the Lex Mencnia 9 
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9. WhathtaSof When did St fall into ditOM? In what CMet 
did Trajan enforce it ? 4. What wai enacted by the Leaf Porda 9 
5. Explain euModia privata, 6. Dittingaitli proteHptio bonormm 
and ceish banorum, 7. What waa the TtUUanum? --^ the Bobur 9 
8. Hoir might death be carried into eieention 7 ^ Why was 
crucifixion termed terviUs cmdaitu 9 10. How was parricide 
punished ? 11. Explain damnaHo ad betHas, gladium, mekUla, 1 2. 
Explain tunica molegta, 13. What did the Lex Sempronia enact ? 
14. What was the effect otigfu>mima9 15. How does Niebuhr 
define exiUum 9 16. What if meant by htterdicHo igmt et aqtue. 
17. Distinguish Deportatio and RelegaHo, 

CHArrxK XXVII. Military JJidrto/the Romans, (p. 2I4.)»1. 
What is remarked about the superiority of the Roman army ? 3* 
Give the substance of Vegetius's remarks about Roman discipline. 
3. What was the first remarkable military exploit ? 4. What wars 
and individuals are mentioned as contributing to the improve me nt 
of the art of war ? 5. What regulation was enforced in the early 
period of the Republic? 6. Enumerate the grounds of exemp- 
tion from service. 7. Translate emerUi — qui ttipendia expleviu 
tent* 8. Explain tunnUtus. What took place in it ? 9. What 
remark is made about slaves ? 10. What was the established 
period of service ? 11. What is observed about the capite cend 9 

1 2. What was the consequence of the innovation of Marius ? 13. 
What did Ciesar do ? 14. Who were the campi doctores 9 and by 
whom and for what purpose were the doctores gUuUatorum intro- 
duced ? 15* State the mode in which troops were raised for the 
legion. 16. Distinguish tribuni (mHitum) eomitiati and tribuni 
{mUUum) rufuU, 17. What were the tribuni minores 9 18. 
How did the tribunes command the legion ? When were they 
superseded? 19. Explain bona nomina. 20. State the mode of 
forming the legion. 21. What is remarked about the Feterani? 
Why are they sometimes called EvocaH and VexilkrH 9 22. 
Explain verba Sacramenti pravre. What was the nature of the 
Sacramentttm 9 23. Hxplain ponere tirocinium. How is cK^f 7Vrt>. 
cinii used by Suetonius? 24. Enumerate the military exercises. 

Chaptxk XXVIII. Military JJairt, (p. 222.) — 1. Name the 
different kinds of heavy-armed troojM. 2. Whence did the Hattati 
derive their name ? 3. Why were the Prtnc^f called the Antepilam, 
and the Triarii — SubauUarii 9 4. Name the light-armed troops, 
5. What remarks are made about the armour and position of the 
Veittet 9 6. From what troops must they be distinguished ? 7. 
What was the number of the Equites at different periods ? 8. 
Distinguish the JlarU Equites and the LegUmmrii. 9. How were 
the Legionarii Equites divided ? 10. State the mode of appoint- 
ing centuriones and decuriones, 11. Why were they divided into 
jmMtff and posteriores 9 1 2. Explain vite donari — vitem potcere. 

13. How did the Centurions take precedence ? 14. Give the 
titles of the first Centurion of each class. 15. Why is jiqidla used 
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bj Jitrenal for tfaeoffice of primiplhu9 — Distinguish th^ woid 
from jEirimtcff pihu, 16. Ezplsin gregearius miles and dgeimus ktum 
tahu potterior, 17. Give the etymology of legio and milet. 18. 
Enumerate its divisions and number at different periods. 19. £z« 
plain jtofiif equUattu. What is remarked about the first cohort ? 
SO. Distinguish corfitca and dUe. 21. State the number of the 
different troops composing a consular army. 22. What is ob- 
served about the number of legions in the time of Hannibal ? 23. 
In the time of Tiberius ? ^ After the division of the Empire ? 
24. Cite names given to them, along with the reasons. 

Chaptik XXIX. Military jijfmn. (p. 230.)—- 1. What did the 
armour consist of? 2. Distinguish clypetu and scutum. When did 
the latter come into use ? 3. What other innovations were intro- 
duced ? 4. Describe the scutum. What was the object of the umbo 9 
8. Describe the galea. — By what superseded in later times? 6. 
What was the thorax v. pectorale? 7. What was the lorica 9 8. 
"When did thi^ fall into disuse ? 9. What was the Ocrea 9 Why 
worn on the right leg ? 1 a Enumerate tlie weapons of offence. 1 1*. 
What is remarked about the Spanish sword ? 12. What was the 
practice of the Romans? 13. Describe the Hasta. Explain hasta 
ansat€B. 14. What was the petrma 9 15. Describe the pilum, 
16. What remark is made about the Triartt9 17. To what 
period does this description principally apply ? 18. Why were 
the cavalry comparatively inefficient ? Explain CatapkractL 1 9. 
What was the sagum 9 Explain ett in sagis civitas. When did it 
take place? 20. "ExpYain paludati duces. 21. What was the 
Chlamys 9 22. What were the calig<B9 Explain a caUgd ad con- 
sulatum perductus. 23. Explain dimensvan — jirmamentaria. 
What do we meet with in later times ? 24. What was the mani^ 
pulus originally. Explain numina legionum. 25. When did the 
AquUa become the common standard of the Legion ? 26. Where 
was it stationed? 27. When were the draco and the laharum in- 
troduced ? 28. How was the vexUlum employed ? 29. Why 
had the cohorts particular ensigns ? SO. Explain the various 
phrases connected with signa, 

Chaftir XXX. limitary Affairs, (p. 238.) — 1. Distinguish 
castra ttatwa and mMntio. 2. How are alteris castris, tertiis castris 
employed ? 3. Distinguish castra legitima and castra tumultuaria, 
4. ^What was the form of the camp ? How fortified? 5. What 
was the Pratorium 9 Why called Augurale. 6. What were the 
via 9 "Why tetmed Quintafue 9 7. Enumerate the four gates of 
the camp. 3. Where was the Qtuestorium 9 9. How was the 
camp divided ? 10. What was the object of the Spatium ad vallum 
(see plan) ? 11. What did a contubemium consist of? Who 
was the decanus 9 12. Distinguish tentorium and hibemacula. 
13. What law was introduced by Camillus 9 14. What stood 
in the Principia 9 15. Explain movere castra "^conclamare vasa 
— tabemacula detendere. 16. Who were the muf^/kef ^ Who 
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were immunes bj Uw ? Eiplain benefieUmL 17. What did the 
procubUoret do? 18. What was the use of the Utaeraf Oiwe 
the ^fmbolum of Marius, Sulia, CflDtary and Brutut. 19. Wb/ 
and when were thieldf taken from the gtiardf on duty? Ex- 
plain drcumiret obire. 20. What did a Roman soldier carry on 
march? Distinguish impedifnenta and sarchue. 22. Enumerate 
those who were attached to the army. 2S. Distinguish arfiiarta 
andfabrica, 34« What were the exercises of the camp ? 

CHAPrta XXXI. MilUary j4Jmrt. (p. 248.)- 1. What inference 
is drawn from the battles of Tunis, Cann»,and Zama? What 
order was most usually adopted? S. How were the HatUtU 
ranged? Explain intervalium. 4. How were the Frmdpa 
drawn up ? 5. The TriarU 9 6. Enumerate the advantages of 
this order of battle. 7. When and why was the legion formed 
into columns ? 8. When was the VexUlvm hoisted on the Pngto^ 
rium? 9. State the preliminaries to an engagement. Explain 
aqtUla prodire nolenUt, 10. When were Testaments said to be 
madeinprocinctuf 11. Translate and explain the passage from 
Livy(xxiY. 21. 41.). 12. What was the office of the VeHtesf 13. 
Describe the attack of the legionaries. Explain adpila et tpaihag 
ventumett, 14. Describe the attack of the Triarii, Explain 
ad Triariot verUum est, 15. What does Hooke remark about 
this order of battle? 16. Enumerate and explain the various 
otlier modes in which troops might be drawn up. 1 7. Explain 
Tetttido miUiarii — Aciem erigere — Imperator, 

Chaitxr XXXII. Military Afain. (p. 251.)- 1. What change 
in the drawing up of legions was mtroduced by Marius? practised 
by Caesar ? 2. Describe the Legio quadrata, 3. How were the 
different legions drawn up in relation to each other? Explain 
en ^helon, 4. What were the advantages of this order of march ? 
5. Explain quadratum agmen, Agmen longunu 6. Explain 
loHcOf pinna — urbem obtidione cingere, 7. Enumerate the tor- 
menUu 8. What was the use of the turrei mobiles 9 Eiplain 
cuniculos agere. 9. Describe the Aries, 10. What were the 
Vinea^-'ihe Tollenof 11. What did the Romans do when on 
the point of carrying a place? what keep secret? 12. Why 
was the naval power of the Romans never fully developed ? 13. 
How is the observation of Polybius explained ? 14. Enumerate 
and explain the different soru of vessels that composed a fleet. 
15. Explain pvppes turtita — tliA object of the /Tro^ni^rnacu/a. 16. 
What was the object of tlie,/^rrff0manii«^ 17. What were the 
fighting portion of the crew termed ? 18. How many fleeto were 
established under Augustus? and where? 19. What was the 
insigne, or parasSmon f 20. Enumerate the chief parts of a ship. 
21. What were the ^n^^nTuv—ComtMi. 22. Tl}9 Pedes 7 Ex- 
plain facere pedem^ currere utroque pede, ObliqtuU kevo pede 
earbasa. 23. Explain vela facere — subdttcere vela — Remigio 
velogue. Si, Why were the ships of war termed Bos- 
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traia -^ JEnxUe. 25. What was the BoHi, or Mofybdu. 26. 
Explain oram solvere* 27. Distinguish prte/echu clasm — Nd^ 
varihiu and Naucleras* 28. Enumerate the different classes of 
Kowers. 29. Who was the Pautariui, Explain celeusma 
(icffXff^). SO. Translate the passage from Livy. 

Chaftxr XXXIII. MxUtary AJidrs: (p. 261.)- 1. Enumerate 
and explain the milder punishments. 2. The severer punishments. 
3. What punishment was particularly in use from the time of the 
civil wars? 4. Explain Aa<^aj9ura — UetiphalerUomnesettorqtdbus 
omnes, 5. Enumerate other smaller rewards. 6. Explain 
Quercus civiUs, On what account was the corona civica given ? 7.' 
Enumerate the other crowns, and the objects for which they were 
given. 8. What did the Lex Ampla Labiena enact ? 9. What 
were the SpoUa opima f Give instances. 10. Explain supplicar 
Hones. 11. What was the highest military honour ? 12. What 
did the Lex Porcia triumphalis enact on this subject ? State the 
conditions — explain sencUus datus imperatori — svis atupicUs, 1 3. 
Explain imperator lege solvebatur '-^ Jtuto domitus triumpho, 14. 
Describe the triumphal procession. 15. Distinguish aurum 
signatum and aurum rude, 16. Translate and explain the pas^ 
sage (Tac. Ann. ii. 41.). 17. Describe the dress and ornaments 
of the Triumpkator, 18. Whence were the robes and ornaments 
borrowed ? 19. What is remarked about the countenance of the 
Triumphator* 20. Describe the Ovatio. Give its etymology. 
21. What custom was introduced ' by Augustus? What is re- 
marked about Belisarius ? 22. What is staled about discharge 
from service. 23. Enumerate and explain the different species 
of discharge. 

Chaftxr XXXIV. Finances of the Romans, (p. 269.) — 1. 
What was the Tributum, Explain Tributa temeraria, 2, When 
were the tributes remitted and why ? 3. Enumerate tlie four 
periods of Roman finance. 4. How was religion provided for by 
Romulus and Kuqna ? 5. What is stated about fines and confiscated 
property ? 6. What was done by Constantine ? Explain decurumes, 

7, What were << the poll tax" and the property tax termed? 

8. What was the Aurum vicesimarium f When first applied to the 
uses of the State ? 9. What is stated about the Salinaf 10. 
Explain Ager pubUcus, Agri decum^ttu, 11. Explain redigi in 
publicum. What were the Manubia 9 12. What was it natural 
to expect? 13. Why were the taxes reimposed ? Explain J'ucu^. 
14. How were the revenues of the Fiscus increased? 15. Enu- 
merate and explain the various taxes imposed by the Emperors. 

16. What was the IndicHo 9 What does Gibbon state about it ? 

17. Explain Canon, Censitores, TabularU, 18. What terms are 
applied to the tax upon trade ? 19. Explain aurum coronarium, 
20. Mention other sources of Imperial revenue. 

Chaptxr XXXV. Finances qf the Romans, (p. 275.) — !• 
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What were provided for at the public cost ? 2. What it stated aboat 
military pay? S. Dhtinguith Donaiwa and Congiaria, 4. How wmtt 
the eipenditure increaied in the time of Constantine ? S. What 
remark it made about the decay of the Empire ? 6. State the 
changes with respect to the determining power in inancial inat* 
ters. 7. Explain edixU princepi, 8. State the limitation of the 
£mperor*s power. 9. Wliat officers superintended the revenue? 
and what is stated about them ? 1 a State the duties of these offi- 
cers. What is stated about the Scribes attached to them? 11. 
Explain locare vectigaHaf mb hatta penire, 1 S. Who were ihepuh~ 
Kctmif ExplAininanceps,pra(Ut,repnBserUan, 18. Wluit were 
the inferior servants termed ? 14. Why did Cicero, Julius Caraar, 
court the favour of the pubUcani? 15* How did they retain cer- 
tain statesmen in their power? 16. What does Montesquieu 
remaric ? 

Chaptsk XXXVI. Coint, Weigkti and Memurei, (p, 380.) 
— 1. Why upendfre, gtipendium applied to pay{ment*) of money ? 
2. How many uncia or parta did the at contain ? 3. Enumerata tlie 
various coins. 4. Explain At libralit, SextanUmut, undaiit, temun-' 
ciaHt. When were they respectively introduced? 8. What is 
stated about the introduction of the term ^t grave 9 6. To what 
coin is Bigatut and Quadrigatut applied? and why? 7. Prove from 
Plutarch the value of the Denariutm Attic money. 8. Explain we^ 
toriatut, Settertiut (why called Nummutf). 9. State the mode of 
calculation by Sesterces. — 10. In sums above 10,000 thousand. 
1 1. What is stated about*the « adverb ?*' — about •* lines drawn 
over letters'*? 12. When was the Aureus struck? Prove ita 
value, IS. State the value of the diflTerent coins. 14. Enume« 
rate the various measures for solids and liquids. 15. State the 
contenU of each. 16. Enumerate the various measures of length 
or distance. 17. State the contento of each. 18. Translate the 
passage from Columella (v. 1. 5.). 19. Explain coUegia^ 20. 
I>istingui8h Mercatura and Negotiatio, 21. Distinguish Magjuu 
nut, Caupo, and Inttitor, 22. What was the consequence of 
luxury? 29. Explain Leget tumptuorue. 24. By what means 
was popular favour acquired ? 25. What is remarked about the 
Egyptian corn-vessels ? 26. Who were the .^^n^ant ^ Explain 
ds menta tcripturd. 27. Distinguish the ArgentarU and the Men" 
tariL 28. Give an instance of the distinction not being observed. 
29. Translate the passage from Livy (vi. 21.). SO. What is 
remarked about TrapeOta? 81. Who were the Feneratoretf 
Explain Utura centeiima, 32. Distingoish Sort and Utura, S3. 
Explain verturamfacere^verturam tolvere. What is meant by 
pignoribift oppotUitf 34. Why are the Calenda called irittetf 
35. How did Augustus endeavour to check usury 7 

Chapti* XXXVII. DometHe or PrkfoieL^e. (p. 999.}^ I. 
When did luxury first make ito inroads? 2. What remark is made 
upon the Roman character? 3. Describe the buildings erMsted 
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from tlie time of the Punic Wan. 4. Explain the use of the 
hg/pocaustum and the Xapis tpecuhris, 5. Describe the Atriuvu 
Explain Ugna acapruu 6. What was the imptumum 9 Explain 
compluvU lumen. 7. Distinguish cvJbictda diuma and ctUkcula 
dormUoria, 8. Distinguish TricHnia and JDueta, Explain tole 
uti» 9. What was the^/Su^um. Ezplain' operi fa^igium impo* 
nere, 10. Distinguish pavimenta sectUia and pavimenta tessellata. 
1 1. What is remarked about the ceilings and the lamps of the 
ancients ? 12. What was the extent of the patria potestas f 13. 
When did it cease ? 14. Define Connubium. 15. Explain «pcm- 
saHa^jinnuiiproniUn. 16. Describe marriage by conjarreaiio. 
17. What was the effect of it? 18. Describe marriage by 
coemptio. 19. What name did the woman assume? Give 
instances. 20. When did Usucaptio take place? 21. Why was 
Juno called Pronubaf 22. Translate the passage from Or. 
(FasH T. 490.). 23. What was the Flammeum 9 Explain Nubere, 

24. Translate and explain the passage from Ov. (^Fasti ii. 560. ) 

25. Explain dticere tixorem, 26. Who were the Paramfmphi 9 
Explain faces nuptiales, 27. Explain tM tu CaittSf ibi ego Caia, 
28. What did the bride receive upon her entry? 29. What 
etymology does Servius give of ttxor 9 and why ? 30. Explain 
nuce$ reUnqtiere, 31. Explain ad qfficium venire, 32. What 
were the Apophoreta 9 Explain repotia. 

Chapter XXXVIII. Domestic or Private Life, (p. 301.) — 
l. Describe the mode of making a divorce. Explain renunciatio 
matrimonU, 2. In what case was the dowry restored ? 3. What 
was the consequence of allowing the liberty of divorce to women? 

4. How were marriages contracted by confarreaiio and coemptio dis- 
solved ? 5. Why was umvfra considered an epithet of honour ? 8. 
Translate the passage from Columella, 9. What did the Tribune C. 
Oppius propose ? 10. What is remarked about the education of 
daughters ? 11. Explain the passage from Ovid. What was the 
regulation of Augustus ? 1 2. In what respect were the Roman 
ladies inferior to the Greek? 13. What is remarked about the 
education of boys ? 14. Describe its character before the Romans 
became acquainted with the Greeks. 15. When did Grecian 
education first begin to prevail? 16. Describe the course of 
education now pursued. ' 17. Why was a knowledge of the Greek 
language particularly necessary? 18. What is remarked about 
corpond exercises? 19. What general remark is made about the 
education and character of the Romans ? 20. About the Imor- 
gines9 

Chatter XXXIX. Domestic or Private Life. (p. 308.)— 1. What 
was the tunica 9 2. Explain tunicee numicat/e, taiares, JimbriaUe, 

5. Why was a dissolute spendthrift called disdnctui nepos 9 4. 
Translate the observation of Sylla. 5. Explain xtmam indnctus 
mercator, 6. How does Juvenal use disdngo 9 7. Distinguish 
Svbucvla and Indunum, 8« Distinguish JSinica AngusticUxva 
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and TVfitca LaHdaoa, Explain the mode. 9. By whom and on 
what occasion was the Tunica Jovu worn ? 10. Describe the tcga» 
£s plain toga rotunda, Lacinia, 11. What was the Umbo? 
Whjr so called? Explain componere togam, 18. Distinguish 
toga alba and toga Candida, 14. Explain candidatif cretata amU" 
th, 1 5. By whom were the togapuUa and the toga sordida worn ? 
16. Why was the modesty of matrons called ttolatuMpudorf 17. 
Why was the toga pratexta no called? Explain purpura custot, 
18. "Explain Amicitia pratextata Kod mores priBtextatu 19. At what 
age wat the Toga viriU* assumed at different periods ? 20. Explain 
aUmgere forum ^^ Cohibere, 21. What was the Cinctus Gabmu$9 
Ex plain in procinctu cue. 22. Explain accingere te operi ▼. accmgL 
28. What were the toga pexa 9 24. Explain^jtos albati celebrare 
95. Why was the toga viriUt called pura? Why libera? 26. 
Explain laribuM donata pependit, 27. Describe the ceremony of 
changing the toga, 28. What is remarked about the toga of the 
rich? Explain exigua toga Catonit. 29. To what is Togati 
opposed ? and why ? Explain Lit nunquam, toga rata, 30. Dis- 
tinguish tag;um, laena^ penula, and aboUa. 31. Distinguish paUa 
and ttola. 32. Distinguish Pileut, galerus, and pet&gut, 

Chaptxr XL. Domestic or Private Life, (p.Sl 5,) — 1. With 
what did the Roman ladies brighten their hair ? 2. What was 
the crinalis acus 9 Explain coma calamistrtUa, in gradus formata, 
8. What was the reticulum auratum 9 Explain vitta tenues, insignc 
pudoris, 4. Enumerate the different sorts of paint 5. What was 
the Poppteanum 9 6. What were the m4miUa, inaures 9 Translate 
the passage from Sen. (de Ben, vii. 9.). 7. What is remarked 
about luxury in apparel ? 8. Distinguish Vestis Serica and Vestis 
Holoserica, 9. What is stated about the importation and price 
of silk? 10. Explain muUicia. What did the Ler Oppia enact? 
II. Enumerate and explain the different sorts of garments. 12. 
What were the annuUI Explain aurum semestre, 13. What 
were the gemma, annuU signatorU 9 14. Explain the passage from 
Juvenal (i. 68.). 15. What other ornaments are mentioned? 
16. Distinguish solea and caicei, 17. Why called calcei repandi9 
18. Enumerate the shoes which distinguished different classes. 

Chaptir XLI. Domestic or Private L^e, (p. 321.)— 1. WluU is 
stated about the science of cookery among the Romans in the 
time of Plautus ? 2. After the victories of Manlius ? 3. Enu- 
merate the various /^-ge^ iS^umpfuan^r. 4. What did the XerFaimia 
enact? 5. Translate the passage from Suetonius {CaL la). 
6. How was wine drunk ? Explain the passage from Juv. (vL 
302.). 7. What law is mentioned? What is remarked about the 
Tuscan fashion? Explain Tyrrheni pingues. 9* What was the 
Mustum9 Explain musteus Liber, 10. What was the yUma- 
num 9 Explain langwdiora vina, 11. What were the vina cola~ 
ria9 Why employed? 1 2. How long were wines kept ? 13. 
What was marked on each cask? 14. What is mMUit by mtenor 
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notaFalenu? 15» What were the horrea 9 16. "Exphin reSnerg 
T. de&nere cctdum, vertere cadum, 1 7. What wines are particular- 
ised? 18. J)ist\ngvLifih pramtUsis, prandiumf And ccma, 19. Ex- 
plain missus. Distinguish gustatio and caput ccerue, 20. Explain 
m/enstB secunda and ab ovo usque ctd nuUa. 21. Why was the 
supper room termed Triclinium? 22. Describe the mode of 
reclining at supper. Explain in sinum recumbere. 

Chapter XLII. Domestic or Private Life,{p. 327.) — I. WhQ 
was the Archimaglrus 9 2. Distinguish Structor and Carptor, 3. 
Why called Chirononum 9 4. Explain j9r<s6&re ccmam temisJercuHs* 
5. How were the guests entertained during supper? Who 
were the Anagnosta9 6. Who was the Arbiter biberuU9 Explain 
culpd potare magistrd, 7* Explain Tempestivum comrivium (see 
note). 8. Explain cum coron6, ebrius, 9. Why was a splendid 
banquet termed AugustaUs, Saliaris, &c.? 10. What was the 
Ccena recta 9 By what superseded ? 11. When and why were 
emetics taken? 12. Enumerate the different parts of a bath. 
Explain their uses. 13. What was paid to the bath-keeper? 
Explain the passage from Juv. (ii. 152.). 14. Who were the 
AUpt<s9 What were their instruments ? 15. What were attached 
to Baths? 16. Describe the jtnto /r^ono/u ▼. trigon. 17. Ex- 
plain ludere raptim, datatim, expulsim (jnlam geminare volantem). 
18. Distinguish Tessera and TaK. 19. Mention the different 
marks. What was the jactus venereus9 20. What were the 
games called par, impar — duodecim scripta 9 21. Explain unam 
calcem non posse ciere, 22. What were the Collegia sodaUtia 9 23. 
What is deduced from the Leges sumptuaricB9 

Chaftxr XLIII. Domestic or Private Life. (p. 333.*) — I. What 
was the nuncupatio Testamenti9 Explain Holographum. 2. Explain 
cera prima &nd extrema. 3. What were the codicilli9 4. What 
were mentioned in the prima cera 9 What in the extrema9 5, 
Explain hceres ex asse^ semisse, triente, &c. 6. Enumerate the 
different kinds of guardians. 7. Distinguish cemere hereditatemf 
and adirehereditatem, 8. What was the object of the Cenotaphium 9 
Explain rit^ condere manes. 9. Mention the Ceremonies in use 
at the point of death. 10. Fjxplain conclam^Uum est. II. Who 
were the PoUinctores 9 Translate the passage from Martial (iii. 12.) 
12. What was sold at the temple of Venus Libitina9 Translate 
the passage from Hor. (Ep. ii. 1. 49.). 13. How was the body 
dressed? Explain abiisse ad Acherontem sine viatico. 14. Why 
is the cypress termed atra^ feralis 9 15. When was the corpse 
carried out (efferebatur) ? Explainyun^ra indictiva. 1 6. Distin- 
guish feretrum and sandapila. Who were the designaiores 9 17. 
Describe the order of the procession. 18.' Explain Tkpnke — the 
of&ce ot Hie Archimimv^. 19. What is remarked about the tmo- 
ffnes m.qjorum9 20. Why were the emancipated slaves pileati9 
21. What is stated about burying within the city. 22. Distin- 
guish cremare and humare. 23i Explain su^rundariumf and 
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bidemimt. S4. Dktiiiguiah ^imta indicHvum, publicum, and eol- 
Imikmm, trtautaiitmm. S5. Where were the chief placet of burial ? 
S6. Distinguiah Sepulckra jnwa r. singularia and Sepuk^ra com- 
mumim, S.JumUiarim Mnd S, hartditearia, 27. What is stated about 
the Cmimpmt Etqmlmus 9 Explain c^jpus, 28. Describe the mode 
of burning the dead. 29. Explain decurrehant'—Orbe timstro, SO. 
Who were the Buttuamf 31. Explain ossUegium. Where 
were the aabet deposited? 32. Distinguish Sepulckrum, Monu-' 
meniumj TumuiuSy Churanum, 33. What were the Ir^rue v. 
ParenUUia 9 Explain pareniore r^ tanguine cof^uraiorum, 34* 
Explain Vuceratio, JuttiHunu 35. What is remarked about 
mourning? Exphunybcuf /wrenmc 36. What were the cere- 
mooiet of jfyeikeosu9 

CuAmm, XLIV. j^ncuUure. (p. 343.)— 1. Give instances 
of names being derived from Agricultural occupations. 2. What is 
remarked by Niebuhr? 3. How much land was allotted to each 
dtisen by Romulus and Numa? 4. Who were the Colonif 
Why termed Partiani9 5. Enumerate the different parts of the 
Arirum, 6. Distinguish Suicui and Xtro. Explain delirare, 
7. Distinguish Jger reMUnlis and NovaUs, 8. Explain adorea, 

9. What is stated about ffordeum being converted into ale ? 10. 
Describe the mode of cutting down com — of beating out the 
grains. 11. How was the com winnowed? 12. Distinguish 
FtJea and Strameru Explain culmen, 13. What is remarked 
about the fondness of the Romans for gardens? Explain hortus 
indUigens, pinguis. 14. Describe the gardens. Explidn topiariam 

Jacere, 15. How were vines planted, disposed and supported ? 
16. Explain vUe$ palare, vUes competcere, 17. What were the 
limUe$9 18. Which was called ciedmantaf Which cordo? 19. 
Explain Agri compagmantet. Explain Huctus dedmanus, 

Chaptxr XLV. Carriages, (p. 35a)— 1. What was the cSieUaf 
Explain cHtelke bovi sunt frnpodUe, 2. Why were the soldiers of 
Harius called lfi4&'JI/arJamf 'ExypiaiTkexpeUerefurcA. 3. What is 
remarked about the X«c<ica? ^xpldinpensiles plufruB. 4. Explain 
Lecticaru longi — succoUaire a&quem ^^hexaphorps.~~octophoros. 
5. What was the /niAa, itftaro^a^ 6. Distinguish QuadrigarU 
and DesuUares. 7. Explain contpicuum signis Aur. 8. Distin- 
guish ihepiletUum and Carmenium. 9. What was the Thensaf 

10. What is remarked about the es9edwm9 11. Describe the 
method of yoking horses. Explain y«nafef J^^tii. 12. Enume. 
rate the instruments by which animals were driven or excited ? 
13. By which they were restrained ? 14. Explain temone sedebat 
— currum equosque susiinere. 15. What was the sufflamen 9 

Charkr XLVI. J%e Roman Dag/ and Year. (p. 354.) — 1. 
Enumerate and explain the phrases signifying the different portions 
of the day and night. 2. What is the evening star termed ? 3. 
When did the civil day conuneoce? 4. Into how many vigilim 
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was the night divided ? 5. What was the horologia solaria y. 
sciaterica f 6. How was the midday determined before the in- 
troduction of dials? 7* Where were the cleptydra most in use? 
8. Explain susHnere aquam, dare, petere clepsydras, 9. Of how 
many days did the months in the year of Romulus respectively 
consist ? 10. What is stated about the year of ten months 9 lU 
Of how many days did the months in the year of Numa respect- 
ively consist ? 1 2. How was the year of N uma fettered and why ? 
13. Give the etymology of Idus, 14. When did the ides fall? 15. 
Why was the first day of the month called Calendtg, 16. Ex- 
plain Nona. 17. What remark is made. 18. What was the 
Octaeterisf 19. When introduced? 20. Of how many dayi 
did the intercalary month consist ? 21. How did the insertion 
of this month affect the dating of the months of February and 
March ? 22. Give the passages in evidence from Livy (xxxviL 
59.)) and Cicero (jfro P. Quintio, 25.). 

CHArrxK XL VII. Roman I>ay and Year. Cp. 361.)— I. What 
office gave authority to Cassar to regulate the Calendar ? 2. How 
did he effect this? When? 3. Whom did he employ? 4. How 
were the months respectively altered by the insertion of the ad- 
ditional ten days? 5. What was done in order that the religious 
festivals might not be disturbed ? 6. In what did the Roman 
method of dating differ from ours? 7. Explain the Roman 
method. 8. Explain why the eighth day before the ides was 
termed nona. 9. How must the Roman dates be accommodated 
to our Calendar? 10. Give instances. 11. Where was the 
intercalary day inserted? How, and why? 12. Explain annus 
bissextus. What is remarked about the term bissextUisf 13. What 
is remarked about the neglect of the Pontifices f 14. How did 
Augustus remedy this neglect? 15. What other innovations are 
mentioned ? 16. What is stated about the nundinaf 17. What 
has rendered the Roman mode of reckoning the year uncertain? 

Chaftxr XLVIII. Palaography. (p.S69.) — 1. What material 
was most in use for writing ? 2. Describe the mode of converting 
the inner bark of the papyrus into paper. 3. Explain Ckarta 
dentata. 4. Enumerate the different sorts of paper. 5. 
Distinguish C^rta bombycma or gossypina and Charta lintea. 6. 
Describe the mode of forming sheets into a volume. 7. Why 
was the first sheet termed irfHtrSieoXXoy? 8. What was the 
umlnlicusf Explain ad umbUicum adducere --^ binis umbiUcis 
decoratus liber. 9. Explain in chartd aversd, in tergo, Opistogni-. 
phus. 10. What was the /Tufex^ How written? 11. What was 
the office of the capsarU f 12. What is remarked about the ^ ink" 
and the " inkhoms" of the ancients? 13. Whence was the co^omia 
imported? 1 14. What were the Utera quadraUB? 15. What is 
stated about punctuation, &c. ? Explain versus. 16. What was 
the Stylus? Describe it. 17. Explain sap^ sfylum vertas. 18. 
What is meant by Uma labor f Explain opus Umare, Umd nwr* 
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daehu utL 19. Trantlate the passage from Ovid (Pont. i. 5. 99.)* 
90. What were the pugiUares f Explain cerit et stylo incumhere* 
21. Whence may the j^(0<to of the modem Italians haveariaco? 
2S. Hoir were letters divided in the time of Cicero ? Describe 
the formality of a Roman letter. 24. Explain Uno obligare — 
epittolam rengruure, 25. Distinguish Servi a pedibui and Bern 

CHApna XLIX. Palaogrophy, (p. S77.) — 1. Distinguish the 
Htera temiquadrtUa, and the litera curnoav, minuscula. 2. What 
were the ariiina v. Tiota 9 3. Why have they occasioned errors ? 4. 
What do these abbreviations consist of? 5. When invented? 
Received under what title? 6. How was it customary to employ 
transcribers? 7. How may errors have arisen? 8. What it 
remarked about the negligence of transcribers? 9. What did 
the Authors do for the propagation of their works? 10. Explain 
the passage from Martial (vii. 16.). 11. What is stated about 
Livius Andronicus? 12. What were the irdrpioc Bfwoi? IS. 
The carmina Saliaria, AxamerUaf 14. What is remarked about 
the festivities in honour of Faunus? )5. Explain carmen 
amcebaum. 16. Of what did the Jus Papirianum consist? 17* 
What is remarked about the Tabula dacemviralesf 18. What 
theatrical farces are mentioned ? 19. When and why was the 
columna Rostrata erected ? 

Chaftxr L. ArcluBology* (p. 883. ) 1 . ^What does Arcbara^- 
logy comprise ? 2. Whence did the Romans derive their acquaint- 
ance with art? 3. Mention the observation of Cato. 4. Ex- 
plain arUefixa JlcHiia, 5. What events are mentioned as con- 
tributing to render Rome the storehouse of Grecian works of art? 
6. Translate the passage from Virgil (jEn, vi. 847.). 7. To 
what is proplasmata applied ? 8. What are the Anaglypha fign^ 
Una? 9. How do you explain the passage from Hor. (Sat. I. 5. 
32.)? 10. Distinguish 7X^ir and {^cti'. 11. Why are com- 
plete figures termed irtpi^oi^ ? 1 2. What wood and what instru- 
ments were used in carving? 13. What does the ars statuaria 
comprise? 14. Explain v^piiiXaxa and temperatura, 15. 
Enumerate the different modes. What is stated about the gra- 
dations of colour ? 16. Distinguish as caldariumf and as cowona^ 
rium. 17. Define icu^pltmi. Distinguish ircpi^ai^ and oi^yXv^ 
18. Enumerate the principal kinds of stone employed. 19. 
What is meant by drcurrUUio 9 20. What is meant by numo&ihs9 
21. Why have mistakes been made on this subject? 22. How 
were the figures brought nearer the reality of life? 23. Distin- 
guish colossal statues from the sialua iconica, 24. What epithets 
are given to statues in reference to their drapery? 25. Explain 
tymplegmata and Thoraces. 26. What does caUUura embrace ? 
27. Give the etymology of ropwrutif, and the reason of it. 88. 
Distinguish calaiura and scutptura. 29. What took place in the 
progress of the art? SO. To what is sea^tura applied? 81. 
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Explain sigillum, 32. Distinguish the Gemma dxaglyphiae or 
IntagU from the Gemma anagb/pfUca or cama, 33. Whence may 
camei be derived? 84. Why was a ring termed Soicr^Aios? Whitt 
were the DactyUotheca 9 35. Distinguish capita jugata, aversa, 
and ttdverseu 36. What is stated about the art of coining? 37. 
Explain nummi rerod y. incoctiles. Under what Emperor ? 38. 
Enumerate the names of different coins. From whence derived ? 
39. Distinguish serrati and coniomiati, 40. What is meant by 
the Jace, the revers, the legende, and tn^crtjtT^ion of a coin ? 41. 
What officers were appointed to superintend the coinage? 42. 
When did the S. C. disappear from g(4d and silver coins ? 43. 
Explain nummi subeerati, pelUcukUu 

Chapter LI. jircfueology, (p. 394.) — 1. How did painting 
originate ? Explain adumbrare, 2. Explain h'K6xp«ov» vkms. 3. 
Explain mo7u>grammi v. lineamenia, 4. Distinguish adumbrare 
and lineamenia ducere. 5. What is stated about the materials and 
instruments employed in this art? 5. What does \tvKoypdKl>t{y 
signify ? and why ? 7. Distinguish singulis coloribus from simpHd 
colore, 8. Explain fiovoxp(&tiara, 9. Enumerate the different 
sorts of colours. 10. Distinguish colores austeri and coloresfloridL 
11. Distinguish painting in udo and in cretuUu 12. Explain 
Encaustic proper. 1 3. What directions does Vitruvius give for 
the other species of Encaustic? 14. How may Mosaic paintings 
be imitated? 15. Distinguish pavimenta secHliaand pavimenia 
tessellata, 16. In what did the Mosaic painting exhibit its greatest 
perfection? 17. Define Architecture. 18. Explain X(0oi Ao7(i8cf. 
1 9. Distinguish Isidomum, Pseudisidomumf and Emplekton. 20. 
To what mode is incertum v. antiquum applied ? To what reticula- 
tum 9 21. What is the Entablature? Of how many parts does it 
consist ? 22. Why is the Architrave termed eptsty&um 9 23. Where 
is the frieze situated ? 24. From what does it derive its name? 
and why? 25. Why called Zoophorus9 26. Explain Triglyphs 
and Metopes. 27. Distinguish t€Bnia and regula, 28. Enume- 
rate the necessary parts of the cornice. 29. Distinguish the 
echinus and the Cyma, 80. How was the Ionic entablature 
distinguished? 31. Explain abacus and cauUcuhis, 32. What 
is the capital? The Hypotra4:heUum9 33. Explain scapus, 
apophyge, and plinth. 34. Distinguish pedestal and Stylobate. 



THE END. 
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